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INTRODUCTION 


WHEN first planning this book I thought of it simply as a 
portrait gallery. My father’s unfinished Reminiscences give 
vivid sketches of the great men he had known as a boy; he 
loved the study of character; and his gift of exact mimicry, 
although limited to only a handful of subjects, made them 
still more living to his children. I feel I have heard Tennyson 
growl out: “Wilfrid Ward, I’m told you mimic me!” or seen 
Gladstone almost tumbling out of his chair as he laughed at 
Wilfrid Ward’s rendering of his old friend, Cardinal Manning. 
My mother, too, talked often of her father, James Hope-Scott, 
of her great-uncle Lord Lyons and the people she met during 
his time at the Embassy in Paris, of her grandmother, Minna, 
Duchess of Norfolk, and her childhood at Abbotsford and 
Arundel. My own memory goes back to their political and 
religious friendships from the late ‘nineties onwards—to Car- 
dinal Vaughan, to Lord Halifax and the Anglican Orders con- 
troversy, to George Wyndham and the Irish Land Act; to the 
bombshell cast by Mr. Chamberlain and my father’s defence 
of Arthur Balfour as a “political Fabius Maximus’’; to the 
Parliament Bill and my father’s alliance with Lord Hugh Cecil 
and George Wyndham in the company of Die Hards; to his 
close intimacy with Baron von Hiigel and Bishop Hedley and 
all the troubles of the Modernist crisis. 

But the very writing of these names with their associations 
suggests what a further study of the material confirms. If 
the portraits in the book were to be faithful, the book itself 
had to be more than a mere portrait gallery, for the sitters 
were men who were deeply involved in the movements of the 
age. Yet a portrait gallery it still remains, for all the move- 
ments are seen instinct with personality. 
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The space covered by the lives of Wilfrid and Josephine Ward 
was more than three quarters of a century, for though neither 
lived to old age, Wilfrid was born eight years the earlier, while 
his wife survived him by sixteen years. The period, too, was 
one of unusually swift change—it seems to hold in it the move- 
ment rather of two centuries than of less than one. In manners 
and morals it marks a change from a highly-finished civilisation, 
with elaborate and fixed standards, to an age abandoning every 
standard and questioning what had been held to be the neces- 
sary bases of civilised society. The economic revolution 
produced by the world war had begun the greatest sociological 
revolution in history, of which the end is not yet in sight. In 
England this period saw the practical destruction of the House 
of Lords, the birth and lightning growth of the Labour Party, 
the abandonment of the Government of Ireland. 

In all these movements my father and mother took a keen 
interest; and I could not write of my parents at all without 
writing also of the men who helped to make (or vainly tried to 
hinder) the political and social revolution. But keen as their 
interest was in this sphere, it was never more than subsidiary 
to the main purpose of their lives. It was in the changes in 
the religious world that they were most deeply and personally 
involved—as actors and not merely as enthusiastic spectators; 
and it is these chiefly that have made me call this book “The 
Wilfrid Wards and the Transition.” 

When Wilfrid Ward wrote to Baron von Hiigel of “the very 
difficult time of transition in which we are living,’ he was 
not simply expressing the mood that a man sensitive to the 
transience of human things might have at any time. It was 
a fundamental factor in his thought that the age in which he 
was living was a transition time in the great sense—that a whole 
period in the Church’s history had ended and that the new period 
was not fully established. 

In chapter XIX is set out at length his theory—that the 
Church had been in a State of Siege for three centuries, was no 
longer so, yet had not completely adapted herself to the new 
situation and to the relaxation of a pressure so long continued. 
Invested by the hosts of Protestantism and Secularism, she had 
drawn within her entrenchments, refused intellectual parley 
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with a hostile world, and concentrated on arming and drilling 
her own subjects for the defence of the City to the comparative 
neglect of its normal development. The Siege was drawing to 
an end because the besiegers had lost faith in themselves: where 
once they had apparently been overwhelmingly successful, 
they were now faced with complete failure even in the field— 
of secular society organised for prosperity and happiness—which 
they had made peculiarly their own. But though the Siege 
was ending, any change involves difficulties of adjustment; 
and for Catholics now coming out into the open it was neces- 
sary to make some careful distinctions. Of these, two were 
primary: they must distinguish between the extra discipline 
of the siege-time and the freer but no less real discipline in- 
separable from the nature of the Church as a living community; 
and they must distinguish friend from foe. 

For the old foe was no longer the principal enemy—perhaps 
indeed was no longer an enemy at all. While my father dis- 
believed profoundly in any artificial attempt at reunion, which 
could only be brought about by an unreal ignoring of differences, 
he had two very powerful convictions. First, that the minds 
of individuals must be explored for the discovery of latent 
agreement under apparent divergence. Second, that atheism— 
not as an organised movement, but as an individual collapse— 
was eating into the very roots of human life and society; all 
Christians, all Theists should co-operate against it; Protestant- 
ism was no longer to be regarded as a rival, for the days of its 
great vitality were over; yet it might retain sufficient vitality 
to co-operate with the Church in this new, more wide-flung and 
immeasurably more serious conflict. 

In the analysis of the transition period and of the possi- 
bilities and obligations it brought with it, lay his life work. 
He saw that in the great disintegration the Church would stand 
whatever else fell; and he hoped most ardently that the habit 
of mind engendered by three centuries of inflexible resistance 
would not prevent Catholics from carrying out the Church’s 
historic role. For the phenomenon of a State of Siege followed 
by the disintegration of the besieging world was not new. The 
Christian era had begun with a similar three centuries of pres- 
sure. The Church had stood against the world in the day 
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when the Roman Empire, itself triumphant, was persecuting 
Her. When the Empire was failing, the Church was with the 
world—in the sense that She was seeking to save all that was 
best in the Empire and building a new society amid the ruins. 
To Wilfrid Ward it seemed that such a time was again at 
hand. 


NOTE ON ARRANGEMENT 


IT is curious how naturally this book has fallen into two parts 
with the two centuries it concerns. Wilfrid Ward’s Reminis- 
cences carry us back with his father, William George Ward, 
to the Oxford Movement and the causes and roots of much 
that follows. His own early life and my mother’s were exclu- 
sively Catholic in surroundings and outlook. Then came 
their friendships with the great Victorians: Tennyson, Huxley, 
Martineau, Manning, Newman and others—still looking back- 
wards with an immensely widening intellectual horizon. My 
father’s interest in the philosophy of religion led to the founda- 
tion of the Synthetic Society and his alliance with the thinkers 
of his own generation: Lord Balfour, Lord Haldane, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Bishop Talbot, Bishop Gore and others. 

All these interests belong to the first volume, as, too, does 
his close friendship with Baron von Hiigel and the earlier years 
of the life-long friendship with the late Duke of Norfolk. For 
these two men he had a tinge of hero-worship which my mother 
has compared to his feeling for his own father. And with the 
Baron, as with his father, he joined intense admiration with 
considerable intellectual disagreement. 

The question of Catholics at the English Universities belongs 
by date to Vol. I, so, too, do the Anglican Orders controversy 
and my father’s friendships with Cardinal Vaughan and with 
Lord Halifax. 

The first period in the life of the Synthetic Society comes to 
an end with the death of Professor Sidgwick, in 1900, after which 
the Society was suspended for a year. 

It has not been possible to adhere to order of dates ah: 
out as many of the subjects dealt with run parallel with 
one another. But I have found that in every case by far the 
larger part falls one side or other of the line that divides the 
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nineteenth from the twentieth century, and divides, too, our 
permanent home at Dorking (bought in 1900) from the years 
at Freshwater, Hampstead and Eastbourne. 

To take an example: although Wilfrid Ward had been made 
examiner in Mental and Moral Philosophy to the Royal University 
of Ireland in 1890 it was only after George Wyndham became 
Chief Secretary, and still more after he was put on the Royal 
Commission of 1902 that he entered deeply into the question 
of Catholic education in Ireland. 

The one exception to this easy division has been my parents’ 
interest in Catholic affairs on the Continent. The congresses 
of 1888 and 1898, the Dreyfus Case and the deeply interesting 
visit to Rome of the same year all belong to the nineteenth 
century, while the investigation Wilfrid Ward was commissioned 
to make by the XIXth Century and After into the affairs of 
Church and State in France took place in the present century. 
So did a later Roman visit, while the articles he wrote on France 
and on Italy are so nearly allied that I have thought it best to 
postpone the treatment of foreign affairs, political and religious, 
to Vol. II, to which undoubtedly belongs the major part of 
my father’s interest in political affairs in England. 

The arrangement of this first volume calls for a further word 
of explanation. My father was writing his Reminiscences 
when he died. Some chapters were complete, others frag- 
mentary. The fragments I include as sections within my own 
chapters, distinguishing my father’s writing from mine by the 
use of the words Reminiscences and Narrative. In a few places 
the scraps of Reminiscence, written in pencil in a writing com- 
pared by Tennyson to the “limbs of a flea,’ have defeated 
me. When this has been the case, I have inserted the most 
probable reading in square brackets. 

It is unusual to write two biographies in one—but my father 
and mother were quite singularly one entity. “I can only 
agree,’ my father often said, ““with Newman and you.” 

All their work was done together, all their thoughts were 
shared. I cannot think of them apart, so I have written of 
them together. 
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fe WIEEPREID WARDS 
AND THE TRANSITION 


CHAPTER I 
BACKGROUND FOR WILFRID WARD 


THE history of Wilfrid Ward’s family up to the appearance on 
the scene of his father William George Ward, always makes me 
think of Kipling’s Files: 


“They were great, their views were leaded, 
And their deaths were triple headed, 
So they catch the eye in running thro’ the files.” 


So famous were they in their own day, so forgotten to-day. 

Wilfrid’s grandfather, William Ward, owned Lord’s Cricket 
ground; on that ground in 1820 he made the score of 278, which 
remained for a hundred years the highest score made there 
in first-class cricket. In some verses on the frequenters of 
Lord’s he is described as having 


“No pride altho’ rich, condescending and free, 
And a well-informed man and a city M.P.” 


Forty years later Jowett, Master of Balliol, wrote that he 
remembered W. G. Ward “bringing his father to dine with 
us, ‘the great Mr. William Ward’ as he is still called in cricketing 
circles.”’ 

He and Cardinal Manning’s father were (curiously enough) 
friends and colleagues as M.P.s and Directors of the Bank of 
England. They would have had little sympathy with the 
later career of their two sons, for W. G. Ward’s one political 
reminiscence of his father was meeting him “white with anger”’ 
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in the lobby of the House of Commons in 1829 and hearing 
him exclaim, “Peel has ratted and the Catholics are to be 
emancipated.” 

I havé heard the days of old George Henry Ward (my father’s 
great-uncle) called “‘spacious’’—and so they were for the very 
small section of the community to which he belonged. The 
clergyman who dared not begin the service until Mr. Ward 
was seated in the family pew at Cowes, the congregation who 
sat patiently waiting, the captain of the Isle of Wight packet 
who could not sail because he had word that “‘King Ward” 
(his Isle of Wight nickname) was coming, the other passengers 
with appointments on the mainland, probably found less elbow 
room. Yet so spacious were they for him and his like that 
behaviour of this kind seemed entirely natural even to those 
with less space or no space at all. 

It is hard to get back in imagination into the atmosphere 
of the days when every big country house was the centre of 
a little kingdom, of which its owner was absolute monarch. 
If he ruled well he produced much happiness, if badly much 
misery. There was at any rate no such thing as our present- 
day evil of wealth without responsibility; but the extent to 
which the responsibility weighed in most cases must be matter 
for speculation to those who know the novels of the period. 
It does not seem for instance to have overwhelmed the heroes 
of Jane Austen. 

Wilfrid Ward loved to quote a contemporary description 
of the death of this same great-uncle: ““He was a man ever 
just and considerate for others—nothing outré, nothing extrav- 
gant about him. And as in life, so in death. During his last 
days he was full of thought for all alike. The element of 
religion was not absent. But it was not insisted upon.” 

It might be the epitaph for all that was best in the eighteenth 
century. But it is strange that these two men were of the 
blood of “‘Ideal Ward,’’ for whom nothing apart from religion 
held the least significance. 

William Ward’s uncle, Robert Plumer Ward, must even 
more have 


“laid him down 
Meekly sure of long renown.” 
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Ii the family had ever had a celebrity, it was he. He was 
a friend of William Pitt under whom he held office in successive 
Tory Governments for about twenty years. Lord Stanhope 
in his Life of Pitt says that he was “‘a man of some note in 
politics but much more in literature, and will be remembered 
by posterity chiefly as the author of Tremaine, or the Man of 
Refinement.” Scott speaks of this novel in two places in his 
diary—but he speaks too of Joanna Baillie, and probably 
both will ultimately be enshrined there and there only. Plumer’s 
son, Sir Henry George Ward, became Governor of Ceylon. 

So much for my father’s immediate forebears on the paternal 
side. His mother’s ancestors seem all to have been Prebendaries 
and Canons. One could go on almost indefinitely while 


““ Above them, sere and swift, 
Packs the daily deepening drift 
Of the all-recording, all-effacing Files, 
The obliterating automatic Files. 


You've a better chance to guess 

At the meaning of Success 

(Which is greatness—vide Press) 

When you’ve seen it in perspective in the Files.’ 


But there was another way of seeing it in perspective—and 
that was the way chosen by Ideal Ward—sub specie aeternitatis. 

The nickname ‘Ideal’ had been given to William George 
Ward from his book The Ideal of a Christian Church, the 
condemnation of which by Convocation in February, 1845, 
marked in the eyes of many the collapse of the Oxford 
Movement. 

Newman’s famous Tract 90 had claimed for the more Catholic 
party in the Church of England the right to subscribe to the 
39 Articles while putting a Catholic interpretation on certain 
articles usually held to be definitely Protestant—for example 
the phrase “sacrifices of Masses”’ might be held to condemn 
“Roman excesses”? without denying the sacrificial nature of 
the Eucharist, the denial of purgatory need only be held to 
be a rejecting of the Roman doctrine—not necessarily a denial 
of some kind of purification for the soul after death. The 
honesty of this was questioned and Ward, then holder of 
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lectureships in Logic and Mathematics at Balliol, rushed to 
Newman’s defence—the method of the defence being “‘to make 
absolutely clear what Mr. Newman preferred to leave to some 
extent undefined.”’ Actually the two pamphlets he wrote 
“save a new aspect and new issues to the whole controversy. ’} 
Where Newman had claimed that the Articles might be sub- 
scribed without dishonesty because they were susceptible of 
a Catholic interpretation, Ward argued that they could be 
subscribed without dishonesty because they were—intentionally 
—susceptible of any interpretation the subscriber chose. Men 
of all schools of opinion were obliged to interpret some part 
of them in the direction of their own views. It was no easier 
for a Broad Churchman to sign them in a literal sense than for 
a High Churchman. All must subscribe one article or another 
—as he had himself subscribed Article XI1IJ—in a “‘non-natural 
sense.” ; 

As a result of the protests his views aroused, he resigned 
his lectureships—to the great relief of Dr. Jenkyns, the Master 
of Balliol, who was particularly concerned about his continuing 
to lecture in Logic, ‘‘What heresy”—he moaned—‘may he 
not insinuate under the form of a syllogism? ”’ 

All this was in 1841. For the next three years Ward continued 
to expound his new form of Tractarianism in the British Critic. 
In essence what he was urging was a view ‘‘of Anglicanism as 
radically heretical in doctrine and degraded in moral condition, 
and of Roman saints and Roman religion as exalted objects 
to be worshipped at a distance.’’ Storms grew and multiplied. 
In 1844, so great was the unpopularity of the articles, the 
publisher of the British Critic decided to suspend publication 
of the paper. With no paper to write in, Ward set about the 
writing of a book. In June 1844 appeared The Ideal of a Christian 
Church. With its call ‘‘to sue humbly at the feet of Rome 
for pardon and restoration,” it caused a sensation. In Dean 
Stanley’s words: ‘‘It was the signal for the closing scene of 
the conflict of the first Oxford Movement.” ‘‘The defiance,”’ 
says Mr. Mozley, ‘‘was so loud, so insulting, so explicit, the 
shame of not meeting it so great and so inevitable, that the 
other side had no choice but to quit themselves like men.” 

1 See W. G. Ward and the Oxford Movement. 
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In 1845, in full Convocation, certain passages of The Ideal 
were censured and W. G. Ward was deprived of his Oxford 
degrees. 

In March of the same year he married Frances Wingfield, 
the daughter of the Rev. John Wingfield, one of the pluralists 
of bygone days who held at the same time a canonry of York, 
a prebendal stall at Worcester, the living of Bromsgrove and 
other preferments. The marriage caused something of a sensa- 
tion on its own account, for Ward had been the strongest 
advocate of clerical celibacy, and he was still a clergyman of 
the Church of England. Stanley perhaps exaggerates when 
he calls Ward’s marriage the collapse of the Movement, but 
it unquestionably damaged it in the public mind. Nor would 
the ground on which Ward justified it have helped the Move- 
ment greatly—that he did not believe in the validity of Anglican 
orders and so did not regard himself as a priest. 

It was Mrs. Ward who saw first that her husband’s extreme 
position was untenable. He had, as we have seen, claimed 
in his book to hold all the Catholic doctrine yet remain a member 
of the Church of England. So far she had gone with him. 
But soon after their marriage she was copying an article in 
which her husband recognised the Church of Rome as the 
true Catholic Church. To Mrs. Ward, an ardent Anglican, 
this came as a thunderbolt—or rather as a flash of lightning. 
She had copied half the article, she could go no further. 

“T cannot stand it,’ she said; ‘I shall go and be received 
into the Catholic Church.” 

They were received into the Church together in September, 
1845, and together they faced the problem of living on £200 
a year, with no prospects. 

Enthusiastic admiration for his father remained with Wilfrid 
Ward to the very end of his life, and indeed his ‘‘ideal”’ father 
must have been a very unusual personality. He set a stamp 
for life on all his children and every one of them adored him. 
We often felt as we listened to talk between my father and 
his sisters and brothers that they did scant justice to their 
mother. She brought nine children into the world and had 
most of the care of their upbringing.. She had to conduct the 
whole of the practical side of life while W.G. toiled indeed, 
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but always at work congenial to him. Yet the unanimous 
view of a large family must have something in it, and I imagine 
that her daily life and its difficulties developed a certain 
irritability and severity in Mrs. Ward, who was certainly even 
in my childish memories a strongly marked and slightly eccentric 
personality. 

A little must be said here of W. G. Ward’s mentality and 
outlook if Wilfrid Ward’s Reminiscences of his childhood are 
to be fully understood. 

His mind was intensely logical and he had a natural love 
of pushing ideas to their extremest possible conclusion. There 
was a terrible truthfulness in him. He could not pretend and 
he could not keep silent. He was enormously fat, and the 
nimbleness of his mind came in startling and amusing contrast 
to his slow and heavy body. He was once described as a 
combination of Socrates and Falstaff. He was well aware of 
his own intellectual power, to which his more famous con- 
temporaries paid striking tribute. “‘I have the mind of an 
archangel,’’ he once said, “‘in the body of a rhinoceros.’’ Dean 
Church, in his Oxford Movement, says, ‘‘Few more powerful 
intellects passed through Oxford in his timé, and he has justified 
his University reputation by his distinction since, both as a 
Roman Catholic theologian and professor, and as a profound 
metaphysical thinker, the equal antagonist on their own ground 
of J. Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer.” 

He had been for many reasons the enfant terrible of the 
Oxford Movement. He swung direct from being an enthusiastic 
follower of Arnold of Rugby into an equally ardent disciple 
of Newman. He preferred to be a disciple—‘no one is less 
fitted than I am,” he wrote in later life, “‘to play first fiddle.” 
But his discipleship was that of one who pushes if he does 
not lead, and pushes with astonishing vehemence. He tried 
to force Newman on to what seemed to him the evident con- 
clusions from Newman’s own premises, and when he could 
not thus hasten his master’s steps he preceded him into the 
Catholic Church. 

Inside the Church Ward soon fell by temperament into what 
has been called the extreme right wing of English Catholicism. 
Professor Sidgwick once asked him at a meeting of the 
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Metaphysical Society what the Catholic doctrine was on some 
point of conduct. “There are two views,” he answered, “of 
which I, as usual, take the more bigoted.” 

And to Cashel Hoey, who became his sub-editor for the 
Dublin Review, he said, ‘‘ You will find me narrow, and strong— 
very narrow, and very strong.’’ His was not however the 
narrowness of a small mind. He could enter with the utmost 
frankness and intellectual sympathy into the views of his 
agnostic friends like Mill and Huxley. His controversy with 
Mill on the subject of free will long remained famous, and 
he spoke of Mill’s death in 1873 as a “‘severe controversial 
disappointment.’’ Before his death Mill had published a reply 
to some of Ward’s arguments in his Examination of Hamilton’s 
Philosophy. “In answering them,” he wrote, “I believe I am 
answering the best that is likely to be said by any future 
champion.”’ 

At the meetings of the Metaphysical Society Huxley compared 
Ward to St. Thomas Aquinas. “As a quick witted dialectician,” 
he continued, ‘“‘thoroughly acquainted with all the weak points 
of his antagonist’s case, I have not met with Mr. Ward’s match. 
And it all seemed to come so easily to him; searching questions, 
incisive, not to say pungent, replies, and trains of subtle 
argumentation were poured forth, which, while sometimes passing 
into earnest and serious exposition, would also, when lighter 
topics came to the front, be accompanied by an air of genial 
good humour, as if the whole business were rather a good joke. 
But it was no joke to reply efficiently.” 

“For this kind of discussion,’’ wrote Professor Sidgwick to 
my father, “[his] gifts were very remarkable. The only other 
member of the Society who in my recollection rivals him is— 
curiously enough—Huxley. .. . But [Ward’s] dialectic interested 
me more, apart of course from any question of agreement with 
principles or conclusions, not only from its subtlety, but from 
the strong and unexpected impression it made on me of complete 
sincerity and self-abandonment to the train of thought at 
the time . . . the feeling one had that he gave himself up to 
the Adyos like an interlocutor in a Platonic dialogue, and was 
prepared to follow it to any conclusion to which it might 
lead. . . . And of course this was all the more impressive in 
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a man who so unreservedly at the same time put forward his 
complete adhesion to an elaborate dogmatic system.” 

In the mind of W. G. Ward—vir super omma dogmaticus, 
as Ullathorne called him—this ‘“‘complete adhesion” carried 
with it certain extreme views from which grew my father’s 
childhood conception, described in the next chapter, of a ““wrong”’ 
and a “right” side among Catholics. The chief of these were 
the question of the nature and extent of the Pope’s Infallibility, 
and the degree of Centralisation necessary or desirable in the 
Church; the ideal outlook of Catholics towards modern civilisa- 
tion; the position of the laity and the limits of Church and 
State authority. From these grew practical questions and 
applications even on minute points—e.g. the wearing of Roman 
vestments and a preference for Roman devotions; and on far 
more important issues—e.g. should Catholics attend the national 
universities. ’ 

The views he held on all these matters formed a complete 
pattern in his mind. He would have liked constant and daily 
guidance from Rome, “a Papal Bull every morning with his 
Times at breakfast.’’ He interpreted all Papal documents in 
the narrowest sense and to many of them he ascribed a degree 
of authority disavowed by Roman theologians. 

The following passage on Catholics and the modern world 
and the evils of mixed education is characteristic of his passion 
for consistency in life and thought and also unfortunately of a 
literary style of which clarity is the only redeeming quality: 


“Since the season of childhood and youth is immeasurably 
the most impressible of all, it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of preserving the purity of a Catholic atmosphere 
throughout the whole of Catholic education. . . . Even 
intellectually speaking, no result can well be more deplorable 
than that which tends to ensue from mixed education. There is 
no surer mark of an uncultivated mind than that a man’s 
practical judgment on facts as they occur, shall be at variance 
with the theoretical principles which he speculatively accepts 

. this is the natural result of mixed education. The unhappy 
Catholic who is so disadvantageously circumstanced tends to 
become the very embodiment of inconsistency. Catholic in his 
speculative convictions, non-Catholic in his practical judgments; 
holding one doctrine as a universal truth, and a doctrine precisely 
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contradictory in almost every particular which that universal 
truth embraces. 

“Further, we can thus discern (see prop. Ixxix of the Syllabus) 
the deplorable nature of the calamity which overspread Europe 
when unhappy circumstances necessitated in so many countries 
the civil toleration of religious error. The Catholic atmosphere, 
instead of pervading the nation, is withdrawn as it were within 
the more purely ecclesiastical sphere. A wide and ever-increasing 
gulf opens between the clergy on the one hand and the great 
body of the laity on the other. Religious indifferentism eats 
like a cancer into the very vitals of society; a disease, perhaps 
by the very reason of its subtlety, more perilous than almost 
any other by which the body politic can be affected.” 


It is improbable that W. G. Ward ever noticed the shape of a 
priest’s vestments or the architecture of a place of worship— 
“What zs a mullion?”’ he asked Pugin, who had deplored that 
such a “glorious man’”’ as Ward should live in a house destitute 
of mullions. Yet the details of Roman custom in all these matters 
were held a part of orthodoxy just because they were Roman. 
Faber became his director, the London Oratory his ideal church, 
Manning the leader of his party. 

The main reason for this party-spirit lay perhaps in the develop- 
ment of an opposite tendency among another group of Catholic 
writers represented in England by Sir John Acton and Mr. 
Richard Simpson, whose organ was the Rambler (later the 
Home and Foreign). 

It is a little difficult to-day to recall the atmosphere of 
enthusiastic belief in man, in civilisation and progress which 
pervaded the mid-nineteenth century. A furious optimism 
possessed the world, and men believed they had conquered an 
evil past and were on the high road to a millennium. Catholics 
strongly possessed by this outlook did tend to the inconsistency 
of which W. G. Ward complained. They could not on occasion 
be patient with the methods of the age-long Church. They could 
not remember what has been well said in the very different 
atmosphere of to-day: our age is only an age; it is not the 
day of judgment. 

The Rambler, to an extreme degree, and the Home and Foreign, 
to a degree considerably less extreme, sat in judgment on the 
Church in the name of the all-conquering nineteenth century. 
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Its promoters not only took the widest view allowable in doctrine 
(which was their right). They struck a note of consistent 
impertinence alike towards Bishops and towards Roman 
Congregations. Actual definitions of the Church they accepted; 
but they were careless of occasional doctrinal error in their 
pages, while the whole heritage of Catholic thought they appeared 
to despise. “I despair,’ writes Newman! in 1861, “of Simpson 
being other than he is. He will always be clever, amusing, 
brilliant and suggestive. He will always be flicking his whip at 
Bishops, cutting them in tender places, throwing stones at 
Sacred Congregations, and as he rides along the high road, 
discharging peashooters at Cardinals who happen by bad luck 
to look out of the window. I fear I must say I despair of any 
periodical in which he has a part.” 

Given W. G. Ward’s attitude to Rome, he could but be their 
natural enemy. And if he went to an extreme in the opposite 
direction, his extreme was a more genuinely Catholic one. Yet 
they did valuable work in science and history and made a plea 
for honest thought among the Catholics of their own generation 
which, if it had not issued in certain extravagant policies and 
their inevitable reactions, would have had real value. 

Newman, for all his perception of its weaknesses, held that it 
had; and he stood with the greatest number of Catholics mid- 
way between Ward and Acton. He hated Liberalism in Religion 
which was Acton and Simpson’s war cry and which he defined 
as the exercise of the reason where it cannot be brought to a 
successful issue and is therefore out of place. He showed all 
through his life a deep submission and deference to authority. 
So far he was with Ward. But he thought that Ward and those 
with whom Ward sympathised (not in England alone but still 
more in France) were forming a party almost as dangerous as 
the Liberalisers, one “which exalts opinions into dogmas and 
has at aad the SiS ore of all other schools of thought but 
its own.’ 

In 1863 Ward became Editor of the Dublin Review, and it 
seemed to Newman that a real effort must be made to save 
the Home and Foreign—by keeping it, even if precariously, 
within the field of Catholic loyalty—lest the Dublin should 

1Quoted in Ward’s Life of Newman, vol. i, p. 529. 
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remain as the one organ of Catholic opinion. When in 1864 it 
ceased to exist, Newman wrote an expression of his regret to 
Sir John Acton, in which he said: “I don’t think that active 
and honest minds can remain content under a dull tyranny. 
It seems impossible to conceive that they can remain quiet under 
the tyranny of Manning and Ward.” 

The dominance of these two—if Newman’s word “tyranny” 
be held too strong—was not to lessen. In the following year 
Manning was to succeed Wiseman as Archbishop of Westminster. 
And Ward was to continue till 1878 to edit the Dublin Review 
in the interests of the Right Side, and to provide a stiffening for 
extreme Ultramontanism throughout Europe. There is no point 
in repeating the story of Ward’s ceaseless hammering at Newman, 
whom he considered more dangerous than the avowed Liberal 
Catholics. On the day of Manning’s consecration, Ward, 
detecting a desire for better relations with Newman, wrote to 
the new Archbishop: 


“Is it not dangerous to speak of J. H. N. with simple 
sympathy? If it is true (and I for one have no doubt at all) 
that he is exercising a most powerful influence in favour of what 
is 1m fact (though he doesn’t think so): (xz) Disloyalty to the 
Vicar of Christ, and (2) worldliness—is not harm done by con- 
veying the impression that there is no cause for distrust?”’ 


But it is to be noted, as will further appear in the next chapter, 
that in his relation to Newman and Manning, Ward’s duty ran 
directly counter to his inclination. He had first met Manning on 
the day of his degradation at Oxford—and Manning’s first 
words to him were of measured reproach for the levity with 
which the victim appeared to be treating his punishment! 
Thereafter the two men worked for one end, but for Ward the 
experience had its trying side. 

On the other hand his personal devotion to Newman was 
so great that he wrote in his last years, ‘“‘I have felt a kind of 
intellectual orphan since we disagreed.” 

To Lord Emly he wrote of Newman: “Pray believe how 
sincerely I respect you and many others whom I regard as 
grievous enemies to the Church most unintentionally; and in 
particular how undying are my gratitude and affection towards 
the illustrious leader of your formidable and dangerous band,” 
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Newman himself felt that the actual differences between 
his own intellectual position and Ward’s were slight, but that 
Ward was determined to magnify them and to see all who 
were not for him in every detail as against him. One of his 
letters Newman endorsed with the words, “‘See how this man 
seeketh a quarrel against me.” 

“Reading through old letters,’’ wrote Wilfrid Ward to Baron 
von Hiigel many years later, ‘I came to the conclusion that 
my father was quite intolerable in his theological criticism of 
Newman. He was like two different men, and one of the two 
men was as trying as the other was agreeable.” But the 
older Ward was narrow and strong—very narrow and very 
strong. 

An impression of single-mindedness and intense devotedness 
was left by Ideal Ward, and not on his family alone. The year 


~ 


before Wilfrid’s birth, Herbert Vaughan (later Cardinal) was 
made Vice-President of St. Edmund’s College, where at that 
time W. G. Ward was lecturer in Theology. And he has recorded 
the change wrought in his view of the position of a lay lecturer 
in Theology to the Church students there.t 


“T had not at this time any personal acquaintance with 
Ward, and arrived at the college with strong a priorz views. 
The anomaly of a convert of quite recent date teaching dogmatic 
theology, of.one who had never gone through a regular course 
under a trained professor, a married man, too, being placed in 
a position of such trust and importance, struck me as a thing 
to be got rid of as soon as possible.? 

‘The day after my arrival I went over to make acquaintance 
with this singular phenomenon. I found him hard at work in 
his study. He at once asked me to take a walk in the shrubberies 
with him. 

‘He always went straight to the point, and began somewhat 
in this way: ‘Well, what are your views about the college and 
my relations toit?’ I answered with equal frankness. I explained 
that I thought his position a curious anomaly, and that I should 
like to see his services dispensed with as soon as a good Professor 
of Theology could be found. Instead of showing the slightest 


1W.G. Ward and the Catholic Revival, pp. 47-52. 

* The matter was taken up—not by Vaughan!—in Rome. Pius IX’s 
comment has become historical: ‘It is a novel objection to anyone who 
is engaged in the work of God that he has received one Sacrament of 
Holy Church which neither you nor T can possibly receive,’ 
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annoyance or resentment, he at once burst out with such 
exclamations as: ‘How very interesting! Yes, I quite see your 
point. Most interesting! Thank you; thank you. So very kind 
Opeyou to be so frank. . . 

“JT had little realised, when I blurted out to him during our 
first walk that I wished him far away as an untrustworthy, 
because an untaught, teacher for such a post, how diligent he 
had been in educating himself upon the great theologians of 
the Church, and how sensitive he was to the danger which I 
had apprehended. I began to understand this, and the great 
modesty of the man when [ learnt that he had made it a rule, 
and a sine qua non for the deliverance of his lectures, that some 
priest, occupying a responsible position, should always be present 
to act as a censor to his teaching, and as a security for the students 
against the possibilities of misdirection. 

“Not being very much occupied myself, I was exceedingly 
glad to occupy this post of censor, for I had heard much of the 
enthusiasm kindled by his lectures, and of the devotedness of 
the divines to their Professor. I, therefore, attended his lectures 
regularly. From being neutral and cold, I soon became an 
ardent admirer. . 

“Ward did not confine himself to the intellectual pleasure 
and excitement of lecturing. He made his men work. He 
collected their transcripts of the notes they had taken, read 
them over regularly and corrected them. Twice a week he 
would take one or other of the divines out with him for a couple 
of hours’ walk. A walk with Ward meant as exhausting an 
intellectual exercise for his companion as any he had gone 
through during the week. Ward did not need the sympathy of 
an audience of twenty men to induce him to ‘flow.’ He only 
needed that the subject matter should be, in his judgment, 
important and vital from one point of view or another. He 
would then take quite as much pains with a solitary companion 
as with a score. He would say that the formation of the mind 
of one priest upon a certain subject that he had in hand was 

‘of quite unspeakable importance’; and nothing would satisfy 
him until he had convinced his hearer that he was right. 

“The result, on the whole, of the intercourse between Ward 
and the divines, was the creation of an enthusiastic appreciation 
of theology, and more hard study was done under Ward's 
inspiration and guidance than perhaps had ever been done 
before. The combination of moral and dogmatic teaching 
which he introduced, and his own intense devotedness to the 
truths he taught, raised men’s minds above themselves, and 
introduced them into the regions of almost a new estimate of 
life and of the possibilities which were opening before them,”’ 
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On January 3, 1856, Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman wrote to 
W. G. Ward: “I do indeed feel a sincere interest in the domestic 
event announced to me in your kind letter of yesterday. I 
pray God to bless mother and child.”’ 

The child was Wilfrid Ward born the day before. 

My father’s early years are best told in his own words. He 
had begun in 1913 to write his Reminiscences. It was a rough 
draft and he always worked on rough drafts till they became 
almost unrecognisable. I have not scrupled to suppress 
repetitions and occasionally to change the order of paragraphs 
but I have nowhere attempted to smooth or polish. These 
chapters have the freshness of vivid memory. 


CHAPTER II 


WILFRID WARD’S REMINISCENCES 
CHILDHOOD, 1856-1867 


THE Oxford Movement which brought William George Ward 
into the Catholic Church, included an energetic attempt at 
reviving the Christian life in an exclusive and devoted form 
which almost recalled the days of Apostolic Christianity.1 My 
father’s tendency to do all he did with intense thoroughness led 
him for many years, including those of my childhood, to carry 
this attempt very far. And some of the results are worth record- 
ing as contributions to the experimental psychology of religion. 

People who in childhood are prepared exclusively for another 
and a better world, and afterwards find that they have to take 
their place somehow in this world, go through very curious 
experiences, and learn a good deal at first hand and roughly, 
which, for those whose education is directly designed for their 
life on earth, is part of an accepted groove, and as little reflected 
on as the air they breathe. My three sisters who became nuns 
and my youngest brother, who is a priest, continued the way of 
life we had learned as children.? To them life was, on the whole, 
what they had from the first been taught to expect. But it was 
not so with those who joined neither the priesthood nor the 
cloister. For them, nothing could be more different than the 
world of reality from the world of their childish dreams. 

My own experience was, in one respect, especially peculiar; 
for the rigidly exclusive ecclesiastical atmosphere in which my 
youth was passed was eventually succeeded by habits of frequent 
intercourse with persons of all shades of religious beliefs. In 
some cases I was on terms of familiar intimacy with men who 


1So Father Robert Whitty, who was intimate with many of the con- 
verts in 1845 both before and after their change of religion, used to say. 

2,W. G. Ward’s children were: Mary, Agnes, Emily, Gertrude, Edmund 
Granville, Wilfrid, Bernard, Margaret, and a baby that died. 
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were in my childhood very vaguely thought of by me as part of 
the outside world of darkness and sin. And among my friends 
who were not Catholics were people whom I learnt to respect and 
admire as much as any I have known in the whole course of my 
life, as will appear in the course of this narrative. Yet this fact 
has never led me to doubt that the Catholic Church is what it 
claims to be—the true successor to the early Christian Church, 
preserving Christianity in its purest form. Had the miscellaneous 
intellectual company of my later life wholly uprooted the beliefs 
of my early hot-house years, the story would have had little 
interest. But, in fact, I learnt much from my “enemies” with- 
out ceasing to agree in fundamentals with my early friends. 

Two eminent men, both eventually Archbishops and Cardinals, 
overshadowed our youth and joined with my father in making it 
what it was—Henry Edward Manning, and Herbert Vaughan. One 
other—Father Frederick Faber who died when I was only seven— 
had an equally large share in creating the atmosphere in which we 
lived, and had much influence on the lives of my elder sisters. 

As life went on I was thrown into relations, in some cases 
close ones, with men of widely different religious views—from the 
agnosticism of Huxley to the High Anglicanism of Dr. Liddon 
and Dean Church. Even from some of those who stood furthest 
apart from me in their actual conclusions, I learnt much that 
helped to determine my way of looking on life. Nor was the 
result, so far as I can judge, a medley of inconsistent opinions. 
It rather illustrated to my mind the fact that views are strongly 
held mainly in virtue of true elements in them, and that error 
arises from false perspective, or from closing the mind. I felt 
with my later friends that each side had a good deal to learn 
from the other; though many in both camps failed to see this. 
Bigotry and onesidedness were not at all the monopoly of religious 
obscurantists. The record of influences so various, and of their 
outcome has, I hope, an interest quite apart from the individual 
subjected to them. Yet that individual must tell the story as 
his own. 


I was born on January 2, 1856, at the house in Hertfordshire 
built by Pugin ten years earlier for my father and mother. 
After joining the Catholic Church in 1845, they had wished to 
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remove from Oxford to the vicinity of some great Catholic 
College. Cardinal Wiseman suggested St. Edmund’s College, at 
Old Hall Green, near Ware, the lineal successor of Douai, where 
English Catholics had been educated from the reign of Elizabeth 
onwards; and the College authorities gave the ground on which 
our house was built. My father had known Pugin at Oxford 
when he designed the new buildings (never executed) for Balliol. 
And the great architect was, moreover, associated with St. 
Edmund’s College itself, for which he designed the beautiful 
chapel which contains what he considered his finest rood screen. 

My father had his full share of the unworldliness and whole- 
hearted devotion to the interests of religion which Mr. Mozley 
has described as characteristic of the Oxford Tractarians. He 
was a poor man when he went to Old Hall, but when he inherited 
in 1849 a large family property in the Isle of Wight and Hamp- 
shire, which included most of the town of Cowes, he had not the 
slightest desire to take up the position which it offered him. “If 
there is anyone who can bear wealth it is you,’’ Newman wrote 
to him; and certainly his worst enemy never accused him of 
over-valuing the advantages of a rich man. He remained at 
Old Hall, and through the good offices of Cardinal Wiseman 
came to an arrangement with the President to give lectures in 
theology three times a week to the divinity students of the 
College. This he ever regarded as the happiest time of his life. 
The work of training the future soldiers of the Catholic Church 
in England fulfilled completely his ideal of life. 

The separation from their relations and from old family friends 
was marked with many of the converts to Catholicism at that 
time, but I doubt whether it was as complete in any other 
instance as with my father. I remember his contrasting his own 
case in that respect with that of his friend, the late Mr. Phillips 
de Lisle. To de Lisle the life of a country gentleman was far 
more congenial, though he carried it on as a Catholic on lines in 
which religion was far more prominent than with his predecessors. 
He built a Cistercian Monastery and promoted Catholic interests: 
but he lived on his estate in Leicestershire, taking his share in 
county business, and as a natural consequence, most of his family 
friendships remained unbroken. With my father it was quite 
otherwise. All his tastes and pursuits were those of a student and 
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a thinker. The life of a country gentleman and all its ideals were 
positively distasteful to him. And nine years elapsed after he 
had inherited his property before he attempted to live at 
Northwood—his place near Cowes. He tried the experiment 
in 1858 as a matter of duty, and used to ascribe the break- 
down of health which sent him back to Old Hall in 1860 
largely to the acute ennui caused by a mode of life and duties 
so uncongenial. 

In an essay written to prove the freedom of the will by instances 
bringing into strong relief the possibility of action heroically 
opposed to one’s natural bent, he once gave the following half- 
conscious description of his own sentiments in regard to the 
pleasures and duties of a landed proprietor: 


‘“T am a large landed proprietor, and I rejoice in my thereby 
assured income as a means of securely prosecuting my physical 
or literary or philosophical studies. Otherwise I am profoundly 
uninterested in my estate. I cannot distinguish wheat from 
barley; I am quite indifferent to field sports. I have no value 
whatever for my social position. I have no tendency whatever 
towards personal relations with my agricultural dependants. 
Information reaches me that my agent has been acting with 
gross injustice to various of my tenants, and is endeavouring 
to stifle their complaint. What is my spontaneous impulse? 
Probably to invent some salve for my conscience as regards the 
tenants, and to plunge myself afresh in my favourite studies. I 
have no particular affection for my tenants, any more than I 
have for any other farmers who may happen to live in my 
neighbourhood, and pursue their (to me utterly unintelligible) 
avocations. I can easily persuade myself, if I choose, that I may 
conscientiously ignore the information I have received, and 
continue without further inquiry to repose trust in my agent. 
On the other hand, if I am really conscientious, I am able by 
means of due thought to see clearly where my duty lies. Accord- 
ingly I put forth anti-impulsive effort. With sighing and weari- 
ness of heart I bid adieu to my studies for the necessary herculean 
labour; to interview the complaining tenants; to apprehend 
(I) the meaning and (2) the merits.of the accusation they 
bring, and finally to take such practical steps as I may judge 
necessary.” 


Of his character and of that of Frederick Oakeley, their common 
friend, Archbishop Tait wrote, ‘‘Two more single-hearted and 
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devoted men, I believe, never lived”; and this singleness of aim 
was, after 1845, consecrated to the cause of the Catholic Church. 
The friends I remember staying with us in my childhood at Old 
Hall were all men who shared my father’s religious tastes, and I 
do not think he kept up relations with any single old friend of 
his family. Cardinal Wiseman, Bishop Moriarty of Kerry, 
Henry Edward Manning, Henry Wilberforce, Father Dalgairns, 
the Count and Countess de Torre Diaz, Cardinal Reisach, Mr. 
William Palmer (Lord Selborne’s brother), and, again and again, 
Father (afterwards Cardinal) Herbert Vaughan, are almost the 
only names I recall of his guests at Old Hall, beyond one or two 
close relations between the years 1862 and 1866. Even such 
visits were rare, and only a momentary break in our curious 
routine of monastic regularity. The details of that routine have 
perhaps a general interest as a token of the extraordinary change 
in English family life which the Oxford Movement sometimes 
brought about—a change (not, indeed, in the view of life, but 
in the mode of life) comparable to that which took place in the 
families which were converted to Christianity in the days of 
the Roman Empire. 

Father Herbert Vaughan was an intimate friend and guide 
to the family. His frequent visits were the great excitement of 
our early youth. His beautiful face and presence (quite as hand- 
some as that of his later life and yet more refined) made him the 
object of almost romantic interest. My mother was especially 
devoted to him. We regarded him as a saint, and watched his 
every action looking out for signs for our guidance. We used to 
hear him take the discipline at night in his room, and observed 
closely his acts of self-denial in the course of the day. It was he 
mainly who put it into our heads that we were all to be priests 
and nuns. Every time he visited us he told us of some exciting 
scheme of his own for the glory of the Church, and we were 
profoundly interested in his plan of going to America in order 
to collect money for founding a college for foreign missions. He 
was to start at the end of 1863, but before he went he brought to 
fulfilment the consecration of my eldest sister to the religious 
life, She entered the Dominican convent of St. Dominic at Stone 
as a girl of sixteen in July, 1863. 

Father Vaughan sailed in December for America, and his 
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note to my mother before starting marks, in one very reserved 
in the expression of his feelings, the character of their friendship 
and the ideal which possessed us all of working together for the 
Church: | 


“It is impossible to say all that is in one’s mind at parting— 
one’s only resource is to be silent, and yet one desires to speak 
and to write some of those words of affection which it is not so 
easy to utter. Itis great pain to leave you in your many anxieties. 

. . But how good is God! He provides for us all, and He 
leads one in one way and another in another, by various routes, 
till at last we shall meet in Him and in the embraces of the 
Sacred Heart. We shall all be apostles together—you by prayer 
and I by work.” 


While he was absent my mother constantly talked of him; 
and the letters he wrote to her describing his romantic adven- 
tures in America, his frequent rebuffs and ultimate success, were 
listened to by the family eagerly. 

Cardinal Wiseman visited us more than once during these 
years at Old Hall, and his great love of children made us quite 
devoted to him. As I was the second son, he regarded me as the 
future churchman, and once he put his biretta on my head saying, 
“You will be a Cardinal.’”’ This was long remembered by the 
family—but I did not play my part, the prophecy remained 
unfulfilled. 

The Cardinal died in 1865. I was a boy of only nine but I 
remember the sense of tragedy, and the subsequent excitement 
about the nomination of his successor. My father could think of 
nothing else—he regarded Manning’s appointment as veritably 
the great hope for the future of the country. No crisis in the 
political world seemed to him in the least comparable to this in 
importance. I have already said that we knew through the 
refracting medium of a child’s mind that controversies were 
going on between the party of Newman and the party of Manning 
and my father. But more than this, we thought of the world 
that really mattered somewhat as of a great battlefield with 
two camps—which we always called “the right side”’ and “‘the 
wrong side,” the former consisting of all who took my father’s 
general views on matters ecclesiastical, the latter of those who 
opposed them. The “wrong side” was a mixed multitude 
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representing varied interests. It included Newman, Sir John 
Simeon, Mr. Oxenham, Sir John Acton and the President and 
Vice-President of St. Edmund’s. These all represented for my 
father shades of ecclesiastical “‘liberalism.”’ Eventually I learnt 
that the so-called “liberalism” of the authorities at St. Edmund’s 
had only consisted in opposition to the policy of my father and 
Herbert Vaughan. The latter, when he became Vice-President, 
seconded by my father as Professor of Dogmatic Theology, made 
a party among the divinity students of zealous young men who 
became Oblates of St. Charles. They adopted many habits from 
foreign seminaries, and were regarded by their neighbours as 
indiscreet and priggish and hostile to the President. 

But though somewhat vaguely and indiscriminately conceived, 
these two ecclesiastical parties or armies were very real to us; 
and the conflicts, successes and defeats of the “right side” were 
-as keenly interesting to us as the communiqués from the front 
during the war. Looking back now I feel the great aptness of 
Huxley’s comparison of my father to Don Quixote—made by 
Huxley with such insistence on the true spirit of chivalry which 
he carried into all his work. Nothing could be more simple and 
noble than the enthusiasms for which he fought as we all felt 
at the time. The ideas he opposed were definite and his reasoning 
in their regard very cogent. But the persons he selected as their 
champions were often I venture to think not at all accurately 
understood by him. I cannot help now seeing tilting at wind- 
mills in some cases where he and we in those days saw battles 
with the most doughty and dangerous knights errant. The sup- 
posed champions of ‘“‘liberalism’’ were—except perhaps Sir John 
Acton—rather playing the part of practical men who tempered 
ideals by commonsense, than fighting for any ideal cause. 


1In 1865, Sir John Simeon, a Catholic, stood as Liberal candidate for the 
Isle of Wight. His Conservative opponent was Sir Charles Locock. Though 
Simeon was an old friend, and Locock carried on a campaign in a manner 
offensive to Catholic feeling, ‘‘Ideal’? Ward intervened—his first active 
intervention in politics—on the side of Locock. He preferred to have one 
more bigoted Protestant in Parliament than have Catholicism represented 
there by a Catholic of the “wrong side.’’ Locock was elected. The Stan- 
dard congratulated Ward upon his willingness to sacrifice his religious 
opinions to party fidelity! Ward was furious, and wrote that “‘he did not 
care twopence for Conservative traditions in comparison with religious 
interests’’—these being the very ground of his opposition to Simeon. 


(M.W.). 
Cc 
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Cardinal Wiseman, much as we loved him, had been in our 
eyes a weak champion of the “right side.” In dark moments 
it had been feared that he might prove a wobbler, but his puissant 
Provost, Dr. Manning, had in critical junctures interpreted him 
for the best before the world, and his reputation for orthodoxy 
was never destroyed. Still it was whispered that he had a sneak- 
ing weakness for Montalembert (who was on the “wrong side”). 
He had said rather compromising words about Reunion between 
England and Rome, which, though repented of when Manning 
had become his prop and adviser in later years, remained a 
testimony to a certain want of the true militant spirit and of a 
clear recognition of the division of all things and all men into 
an ecclesiastical black and white. Now that he was dead it was 
all-important that Manning should succeed him. Manning and 
Vaughan were our two ideal leaders of the “‘right side.” They 
would bring in Roman vestments and cottas; they would make 
all the clergy like the Oblates; they would make all the old- 
fashioned priests Roman and zealous—except perhaps a recalci- 
trant few whom they would excommunicate. On this question 
of the succession to Wiseman in our eyes depended the whole 
future of our ecclesiastical world in England, which to us was 
the whole world. My father was so anxious that he could not 
sleep at night. We knew that he was writing urgently to the 
Vatican on the subject; on the other hand it was well known 
that nearly all the influence of the Bishops and Canons in England 
was against the appointment of Manning. 

While we were eagerly awaiting the issue, my mother received 
a letter on the subject from Herbert Vaughan which showed 
that his thoughts were set in the same direction: 


“What sad news on reaching Rio! I cannot get out of my mind 
the death of our dear friend, the Cardinal. . . . Of priests he 
was, as you know, my great friend and supporter. . . . And now 
another thought presses—who is to sit in his vacant place? 
Who is to put on his armour? Who is to continue the work of 
which he laid the foundations? . . . It will require very 
delicate and prudent fingers to draw the threads which must 
bring into closer relationship the Church and the State; and, 
above all, it will need a very clear head and a very unfaltering 
hand, and the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, to meet the disloyal 
Catholic intellect, which seems to be growing with the luxuriance 
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and the strength of a weed. The only man I see is my Father 
Superior [Dr. Manning]. But what are his chances with all the 
Bishops and the Chapter and Barnabo against his appointment? 
The Holy Ghost has hard times of it with us English Catholics. 
I suspect Rome will choose ‘ Dignus’ or ‘ Dignior’! Expediency 


Bae 2? 


and the Devil hate ‘ Dignissimus’. 


In the event Pope Pius IX, as is well known, took the election 
into his own hands, and set aside the recommendations of the 
Chapter. It was a time of immense excitement; my father had 
despaired of success. In April [1865] he wrote: “I have given up 
almost all hopes of Manning’s appointment. He says himself 
there is not the remotest chance of it, nor again of Clifford. He 
says it will lie entirely between Ullathorne and Grant.”’ 

When the appointment actually came, Monsignor Talbot 
telegraphed the news to my father, and I remember his rushing 
into the drawing-room, telegram in hand, and jumping over a 
chair which was in his way as he called out: ‘‘ Henry Edward, by 
the Grace of God, Archbishop of Westminster.’’ We went down 
to the room we used as a chapel, and forthwith sang the Te 
Deum. Such is my own memory. But I have clearly forgotten 
two jumps, for my sister’s contemporary entry for May 8th in her 
diary, in large printed characters, runs as follows: “Dr. Manning, 
Archbishop of Westminster!!!! Papa jumped three times.” 
Readers of my father’s Life may remember Lord Blachford’s 
account of my father’s first reading of Froude’s Remains, “He 
literally jumped for joy.” In a letter written a few weeks later 
my father adds a postscript in which he reports that the sleep- 
lessness he had been suffering from had ceased, and adds: “ Te 
Deum laudamus, good sleep by night, a good Archbishop by 
day and a good opera in the evening are adequate for human 
felicity.” 

My father’s feelings towards Manning were a curious mixture. 
He had a great regard for him and looked on him as our great 
ecclesiastical champion of the Holy See in these latter days. The 
Roman ideal of the priesthood and of community life was carried 
out at Bayswater. War was declared on many manners and 
customs of the old-fashioned English priests whom my father 
regarded as not sufficiently ascetic or Roman. Manning stood 
for the rigid enforcement of all the customs of Rome. He was 
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the embodiment of the “good cause” on which my father’s 
enthusiasm was always concentrated. Manning stood for the 
“right side”; Newman for the ‘wrong side” in the world of 
ideals which was to my father the real world—the only world 
that mattered. 

But in the life which to other people is real, the everyday life 
of this actual world, Manning was by no means entirely congenial 
to him. The Archbishop’s visits were not an unmixed pleasure 
to my father, and in his outspoken moments we learnt this. My 
father was devoted to French plays, and eventually prided 
himself on possessing every French play that had ever been 
written. Manning disapproved of his taste for the theatre, and 
of the French plays inclusively. It was a trifling difference in 
itself that my father lived with four windows open in his study, 
while Manning hated fresh air; but this became a serious source 
of incompatibility in their intercourse. ‘‘ Directly Manning comes 
into my study he shuts all my windows. Then he goes to the 
bookcase and sniffs at my French plays,’ my father remarked 
one day when I noticed that he was awaiting the Archbishop’s 
advent with somewhat mixed feelings. Manning used to become 
very grave when any remark fell from us which recalled the fact 
that my father had been to the opera on the preceding night. 
This, too, my father somewhat resented. He thought it a trifle 
sanctimonious, and held that Manning took a somewhat puri- 
tanical view of the play or opera, partly because he was incapable 
of appreciating either. ‘‘Manning has no ear for music, and 
would be simply bored at the opera. The play or opera is to me 
just the kind of pleasure which attending a debate in the House 
of Commons is to him,’’ my father used to say. 

Though he jumped for joy at the news of Manning’s appoint- 
ment as Archbishop, the Archbishop’s bodily presence was not 
so eagerly received. Once when he told Manning that he had 
been suffering from great depression, Manning, with the utmost 
kindness, said: ‘‘When you feel like that again, come and spend 
an evening with me at Archbishop’s House.”’ The inextinguish- 
able laughter with which my father repeated the remark told 
its own story. His real admiration for Manning was always 
acknowledged; but he had to brace himself for an interview 
much as he did for other trying efforts which were demanded in 
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the interests of the work he was doing. On the other hand, 
though he held that Newman was “‘on the wrong side,’’ he often 
told me how his heart used to beat when he heard Newman’s 
step on his staircase at Balliol; and he seemed ever to think 
that Newman understood him and made allowances for his 
temperament and his weaknesses as no one else did. His love of 
vivid contrasts made him reflect with a certain satisfaction on 
this opposition in both cases between public and private feeling. 

My own recollections of Manning go back to my very earliest 
years. I cannot remember the time when he was not a friend 
of my father’s, and a familiar figure to us. We used often to 
stay with an aunt close to his residence in Bayswater while he 
was still Provost of Westminster. His majestic presence and 
intensely spiritual aspect left on us an indelible impression. Our 
childish absorption in the pageants of the Church no doubt 
increased our admiration for this singularly picturesque prelate. 
As Protonotary Apostolic he had the right, on special occasions, 
to wear the mitre, in which he looked singularly impressive. 
We used often to lunch with the community of Oblates of St. 
Charles of which he was Father Superior. These occasions 
completely and absolutely realised our ideal of ecclesiastical 
life. There was a long Latin grace before and after lunch, spiritual 
reading aloud during the meal; then followed a short visit to 
the Blessed Sacrament, and afterwards we assembled in the 
community room and sat in a circle while the Provost talked to 
us in impressive tones of matters of interest to the Church. All 
this left a picture never afterwards effaced. The Oblate Fathers 
in the Roman clerical dress—with cassock, silk stockings, and 
buckled shoes—signified to us the true Continental ideal of the 
priesthood; the careless apparel of the old English clergy with 
unbuttoned cassock showing that they wore ordinary black 
trousers instead of the Roman knee breeches, indicated in our 
minds a want in this respect. I or one of my brothers often acted 
as his trainbearer after he was made Archbishop, and we were 
at close quarters with the great ceremonial functions of which 
he was the central figure. 

Manning’s grace and activity were very noteworthy, and he 
was an athlete in his college days.1 I remember walking with 

1 He was Captain of Cricket at Harrow (M.W.). 
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him—when he was staying with us at Old Hall—and his taking 
us all by surprise by vaulting over a five-barred gate which was 
locked; for the purpose, I think, of picking a flower someone 
wanted. 

When Father Vaughan had gone on his long journey to 
America, Manning became my mother’s spiritual director, and 
over her and his other penitents he had a very great ascendancy. 
He had made a close study of such French ties of direction 
as St. Francis de Sales and Fénelon. 

My father was very often with Manning in the first year of 
his appointment. My eldest brother was trainbearer at his 
consecration. We used occasionally to go and see him at York 
Place, and he used to come to us in London, not to dine but after 
dinner—for the “‘I never eat and I never drink” of Disraeli’s 
Cardinal Grandison was almost literally true of Manning’s 
ascetic habit. On March 3, 1866, I read in my sister’s diary: 
“The two boys and Gertrude were confirmed at the Archbishop’s 
private chapel. We had breakfast with him after. He was very 
kind and gave us rosaries blessed by the Pope. When he and 
Mama left the room after breakfast Gertrude went round the 
room looking at the pictures of the Bishops and giving them all 
names... . Father Vaughan returned in the evening with us.” 

Both Vaughan and Manning were often our companions in © 
the visits we paid in the same year to Holcombe House near 
Hendon, which Father Vaughan had bought with my father’s 
assistance as the scene of his new College for Foreign Missions. 
In this enterprise we saw Herbert Vaughan in the mood most 
characteristic of him, full of keen happiness and varied schemes 
for the future. The Archbishop took great interest in the project. 
I find a visit recorded in my sister’s diary on July 17, 1866, and 
two days later Archbishop Manning and Cardinal Reisach 
visited us for two days at Old Hall. An ecclesiastical dignitary 
was our ideal of all that is most inspiring, this visit of a Cardinal 
straight from Rome put us all in the seventh heaven. Reisach 
had come to England to enquire and report to Rome on the 
question of Catholics going to Oxford. Newman’s correspondence 
showed that he resented this visit to my father the more because 
he himself was not consulted by Cardinal Reisach. He was taken 
by Manning only to a strong partisan on his own side. 
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In setting down some details of the life we led under the 
influence of the strong religious atmosphere created by my 
father’s tastes and character, I must guard against being misun- 
derstood. Some incidents are, no doubt, in themselves trivial, 
some even a little ludicrous; but they were manifestations of 
an early devotion to a single ideal which left its stamp on us 
for life. Of the effects, good and bad, on a set of eager and 
keen children, some of them—like myself—not naturally very 
deeply religious, of concentrating the tastes and imagination 
almost entirely on one class of subject, something shall be said 
later. Here I have merely to record faithfully our manner of 
life. 

The Catholic Church was our one serious interest; our dreams 
and our day-dreams were of its Offices and its hierarchy. It was 
assumed, as a matter of course, that when we grew up the boys 
of the family would be priests and the girls nuns. This con- 
summation, moreover, was not to be unduly delayed, as a dialogue 
in one of our stories—we were prolific writers—shows. One 
interlocutor, evidently tainted by the world, maintains that a 
girl should wait until she is twenty before becoming a nun. 
The other, filled with the zeal of the Lord, rebukes him. ‘‘ What! 
Would you give your best years to the world, and only the poor 
remainder to Almighty God?” 

Our daily routine was largely moulded on what we read in 
the Lives of the Saints, and in spiritual books. Meditation, 
Mass at the parish church adjoining St. Edmund’s College, and 
family prayers, had their appointed hours. In Lent and Advent 
my mother read a Saint’s Life aloud for an hour every evening. 
Each room in the house had a patron saint, whose name was 
on a scroll outside; and this record of the past still remains, for 
the names have not been removed since the house was converted 
into the junior school for St. Edmund’s College. The imitative 
instinct which leads many boys and girls to play at being soldiers, 
or sailors, or gypsies, or fairies, led us to play at being priests 
and nuns, and this, most elaborately and systematically. It 
was so systematic that it was hardly “playing,’”’ and had in it 
an element of seriousness. When I was a boy of only six, unable 
yet to read Latin, I went through every detail of the ritual 
of Low Mass almost daily in the full vestments of a priest, 
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reciting verses of the “ Dixit Dominus” which I knew by heart 
from often hearing it, for the Introit, Offertory and Commu- 
nion. The introductory psalm, “Introibo ad altare Dei,’ as 
well as the Kyrie, Gloria and Credo, we also knew by heart. 
The ceremonies of the Canon were gone through, but not the 
words. The liturgy was quite perfectly performed at St. 
Edmund’s College, and we were fired with the ambition to 
reproduce ourselves the beautiful scenes we witnessed, and 
to sing the High Mass in our chapel. On Easter Sunday, 1863, 
we first made the experiment—so I see from the diary of one 
of my sisters, which contains a water colour sketch of the cere- 
mony—I was the deacon, being then seven years old; my brother 
Bernard,! who acted as sub-deacon, was six, and my eldest 
brother, who was the celebrating priest, nine. In the following 
year we performed on Holy Saturday the long morning Office 
and Mass. We first attended the whole service at St. Edmund’s 
College, and then we went through it all at home. It was not 
a case of a child’s faint imitation. We read Dale’s Baldeschi 
as our guide in matters ceremonial, and omitted no single cere- 
mony from beginning to end. This must have meant quite 
five hours devoted to ecclesiastical ceremonial. I still know 
by heart the Gregorian music and words of St. Augustine’s 
beautiful hymn, the ‘“Exultet,’’ which, as deacon, aged eight 
years, I was taught to sing for the blessing of our toy Paschal 
candle. My brother Bernard, as sub-deacon, learnt the short 
Epistle for Easter Day, when he could hardly read at all. My 
eldest brother alone could read Latin. 

There was nothing histrionic in all this, and there was hardly 
ever an onlooker present. It was the child’s desire to realize 
in action what had fired our imagination as spectators—much 
as children have been known to wish to be highwaymen after 
reading Dick Turpin. It was all undertaken with the lively 
encouragement of Father Herbert Vaughan (who was our 
spiritual director) and of my mother. My father passively 
acquiesced, but he was always a little afraid of some of our pro- 
ceedings degenerating into irreverence, and our realism did, 
on one occasion, go too far for him. We erected a sanctuary 
lamp, bought a small gilt monstrance, and gave “‘ Benediction.” 

tLater Bishop of Brentwood (M.W.). 
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My mother brought to see the celebration the poor women— 
most of them Irish Catholics—who came to the house every 
week to receive various helpful gifts. They naturally muttered 
prayers and beat their breasts at the Benediction which they 
took to be the real service. This incident was afterwards referred 
to as rather a joke in my father’s presence, but he took it other- 
wise. Flushing scarlet, he seized his walking-stick, entered the 
chapel, knocked down the sanctuary lamp and said: ‘That 
must never be lighted again, nor the monstrance used.’ No 
further word was ever spoken by anyone on the subject; the 
monstrance was put away in a cupboard, and the lamp was 
pulled down. 

The constant dwelling on Saints’ Lives, books of devotion 
and chapters in Ecclesiastical History, inspired us all to much 
more than liturgical performances. We often denied ourselves 
favourite dishes or favourite pleasures, and occasionally tried 
sterner austerities, attempts which were in my own case, however, 
evanescent. Our thoughts ran on conflicts with the devil, on 
the drama of the life of the soul, on vows to do heroic deeds 
for the Church, and on the problems of moral theology. We 
were ready to fancy ourselves engaged in this life of spiritual 
adventure and at the age of eight I got into profound de- 
pression from a temptation I believed myself to experience 
to make not an heroic vow but an impossible one. I had been 
told that to vow an impossibility was mortally sinful because 
the vow could not be executed. A voice whispered during my 
prayers urging me to make such a perverse vow, which took 
the concrete form of a vow to jump over the moon! After a 
struggle with the tempter I yielded, and made the vow, and then 
could not rest until I had been to confession. The priest to whom 
I confessed was puzzled at being told that I had vowed to do 
something impossible, and asked if I had vowed to do something 
very good. I said “No.” “Bad?” he asked. ‘No, something 
indifferent,” I replied. 

The two direct inspirers of our religious endeavours were 
(as I have said) my mother and her director, Father Herbert 
Vaughan, to whom she was devoted. My father was in early 
years a dim figure in the background of whom we were in great 
awe, but whom we seldom saw. There is no doubt that my 
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mother instilled into us the strictest conscientiousness from the 
dawn of reason, and if any of us did not adequately realize 
all her hopes it was our own fault. The teaching was all on the 
pattern of the conventual life. Her imagination ran very much 
on the founders of religious orders, and I remember seeing her 
in the habit of the Third Order of St. Francis of which she 
was a member. I think she regarded herself as the Abbess or 
Prioress of the Old Hall Community. 

My mother’s imagination dwelt much on the history of the 
Church, and anything jarring with her views of the persons and 
places which specially interested her in this connexion was 
keenly resented by her. There was a statue of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury in the ante-chapel at St. Edmund’s which had a 
beard. This angered her extremely, and she pointed out to 
the President of the College that authentic records showed that 
the saint was shaven. Going one day to the ante-chapel, to my 
amazement, I found the statue without a beard and with a 
slightly prominent chin, closely resembling that of Father 
Herbert Vaughan. I could hardly believe my eyes, and almost 
suspected a miracle. But I afterwards learnt that the President 
had consented to my mother doing as she pleased with the 
statue provided it was dealt with by a skilful hand, and a 
competent sculptor had been given carte blanche and had 
effected the desired change. 

On another occasion, somewhat later, I remember her being 
very much depressed for days together at some history she was 
reading of the reign of Richard II. She said she considered that 
his position had been most difficult; and that, if his salvation 
had been in danger, it was largely owing to circumstances, and 
not to his own fault. A day or two later she told us, with an 
appearance of relief, that she had sent a pound to an Oblate 
Father, to say four Masses for the repose of the soul of the 
dead King. 

While the exclusively unworldly ideals of the heads of the 
family issued in the quasi-monastic life which I have described, 
and made our deepest interests purely ecclesiastical, I am 
bound to say that human nature did at times assert itself in 
other directions. In holiday seasons the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott were read aloud nightly, and we used to dress up as Front 
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de Boeuf or the Black Knight or Brian du Bois Guilbert and 
fight with wooden broadswords like other children. And our 
varied store of paper dolls representing fairies and genii as 
well as knights and squires, told of an imagination which 
roamed beyond the ecclesiastical boundaries. 

The imitative faculty of which we, like many other children, 
had a large share, took a somewhat different direction, at the 
end of 1866—from which date onwards our life was, I think, 
decidedly less monastic than it had been. Inspired by the 
fact that my father had consented at Archbishop Manning’s 
desire to edit The Dublin Review, we started a review of our 
own which we called The Old Hall Gazette, which lasted for 
two years. I still have all the numbers, beginning in January, 
1867, and ending in December, 1868. We attempted at first 
to use a lithograph press which, however, did not prove a success, 
and therefore we had the great labour of transcribing the twelve 
copies which were circulated among our subscribers. I quote 
a few specimens of the articles and poems written by us as 
children, as instances of the manner in which the strong views 
of my father and mother were refracted in the childish 
mind. 

Father Ignatius Dudley Ryder, of the Oratory, published in 
1867 an attack on my father’s stringent views on Papal 
Infallibility. He wittily characterized the ascription of infalli- 
bility to so many of the Pope’s utterances as encumbering him 
with a gift which was inconvenient though very wonderful— 
“like Midas’s touch of gold.” His private letters were so 
humorous and so delightful that my father conceived a great 
liking for him though, personally, he had only known him 
slightly in his boyhood. The Old Hall Gazette reflected, as in 
duty bound, the combination of repudiation of his views, with 
great hopes for the future of so pleasant a young man. All 
that was evil in his opinions was referred by us to a higher 
source—Newman himself—whom, at that time, we regarded 
as dangerous from his kindness to Sir John Acton and Mr. 
Simpson, the conductors of that very liberal periodical the 
Home and Foreign Review. A marvellous travesty of Father 


1 He was a son of W. G. Ward’s old Oxford friend, George Lisle Ryder, 
himself a son of the Bishop of Lichfield and a nephew of Lord Harrowby. 
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Ryder’s views is succeeded in the leading article for March, 1868 
(the eldest of the editors being then seventeen), by the following 
words: 


“We need not add that so loyally disposed a Catholic as 
Father Ryder really is, in spite of the extraordinary lukewarm 
jumble of theories he has formed for himself, would never for 
a moment put the matter before himself in so disrespectful a 
light. We only wish that his doctrinal position was on as high 
a level as his spiritual one, and indeed we by no means despair 
of seeing the day when so promising a mind will perceive its 
errors, and work as vigorously in God’s cause as hitherto it has 
done, unconsciously against it. But that will not be, we fear, 
till the aged though majestic tree falls, which, while beautiful 
and venerable to look on, effectually checks the growth of 
the young and hopeful grass beneath its unhealthy shade.” 


~ 


This was not the only allusion to Dr. Newman in our pages, 
which reflected the state of the ecclesiastical atmosphere at 
that time. A writer in the Chronicle of October, 1867, had 
reminded Englishmen of the passage in Newman’s “Letter 
to Pusey” in which he denies that the school of Manning and 
Ward are authoritative exponents of Catholicism. On this 
the Old Hall Gazette comments with some acrimony as follows: 


“Why the opinion of a private priest like Dr. Newman 
concerning who are and who are not exponents of Catholicism 
should go for more than the Archbishop’s known convictions, 
is hard to say, except that people who are incapable of forming 
solid judgments themselves must take some infallible guide to 
direct the current of their thoughts, and a person of unusual 
genius like Dr. Newman who has, besides, rendered such 
services to Catholicism, such a gifted individual appears generally 
to be preferred even to the visible Head of the Church as a mould 
by which to form opinions.” 


The view of life which we caught from my father, and which 
underlay the mode of living which I have above described, 
will be most convincingly illustrated by an article in the Old 
Hall Gazette written by one of my sisters at the age of fifteen, 
and almost alarmingly serious in its tone. The essay concerned 
a subject much in our minds (as we meant to be priests and 
nuns)—the religious vocation; and its main point was that 
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a really Christian life, even for the laity, is necessarily a hard 
and elevated one, and that many criticisms on the conventual 
life really express only the natural human disinclination for 
the life of self-denial which a Christian is inevitably called 
upon to undertake. That hard life is made easier and not more 
difficult by conventual discipline: but ‘‘to make virtue easy 
is just the opposite to making life easy.’’ 


“A vocation for the world then does not mean that such 
and such souls have a Divine patent for getting to Heaven 
amid pleasure and comfort without any of the privations of 
the cloister. A vocation for the world does not mean that some 
souls may go out into society so continually as to diminish 
frightfully the time they are able to devote to God, to spend 
lavish sums on dress, jewels, furniture, etc., and to waste time 
ad libitum. This is what a vocation for the world means; it 
means that some souls would be unable without spiritual 
detriment instead of advancement to undergo the labours, 
restraints, solitude, and privations of the religious life. Their 
spirits are not strong enough to stand these things without 
becoming sad, discouraged, perhaps scrupulous; and a sad 
religious is one without a vocation. Consequently, God in His 
mercy arranged for them a mode of life more suited to their 
temperament. They are allowed to retain their worldly posses- 
sions, but that does not mean that they may become inordinately 
wedded and attached to them. They are allowed to possess the 
paraphernalia necessary to their station in life, but that does 
not mean that they may waste on uselessly expensive baubles, 
and load themselves with unnecessary splendour. They are 
allowed to remain free from the restraints of the religious rule, 
but a well-regulated Christian conscience is no easy master. Do 
what you will, if you wish to serve God, you must have a hard 
life of it, and happy are you if God has given you that vocation 
by which you may escape from the temptations of the external 
world—the religious vocation.” 


In 1866 my sister Agnes followed her elder sister’s example 
and became a Benedictine nun at Oulton. We thought her 
rather degenerate for she was quite old—eighteen years old— 
when she went. Her sister had gone at sixteen. 

We used in these years to pay occasional visits to the Isle 
of Wight which was then somewhat primitive. We stayed 
for some weeks in 1866 at the hotel built on my father’s property 
in Alum Bay, and depended, I remember, for our meat supply 
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almost entirely on the rabbits the waiter shot on the warren. 
We used to drive over to see my father’s aunts at West Hill, 
Cowes, which fifty years ago was a great centre in that part of 
the Island. My father was always on affectionate terms with 
his aunts, and it was through our visits to West Hill that, as 
children, we became aware of the existence of the rest of the 
family. The Miss Wards in some sense acted as my father’s 
deputies at Cowes, keeping open house and taking a lively 
interest in the welfare of the town which might otherwise have 
suffered considerably from the fact that my father was an 
absentee. My father’s eldest aunt, Miss Emma Ward, was 
a very capable woman with a great deal of character, well 
known in Cowes, having kept house for her father at North- 
wood from her mother’s death in 1813, until his death in 1829. 
The late Queen Victoria paid a tribute to her generous charities 
and her personal popularity in the Court Circular when she 
died in 1880.1 At West Hill we encountered a whole tribe of 
cousins, and cousins’ cousins—Beckfords, Farquharsons, Sloane 
Stanleys, Hankeys, Wynyards, Seymours, Durells, and Wards. 

While staying at Freshwater about the year 1866 we made 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Cameron,? whose name we did not 
then know. We were playing on “the Terrace,’ near Fresh- 
water Bay, and a lady with fighting cocks in her hands, 
apparelled in a strange dress of various colours, came up and 
asked, “Are you the children of Squire Ward?” and then asked 
us to come in to tea. I remember being quite unable to under- 
stand the merriment I created at tea by saying, “‘I want to butter 
my bread with some jam.” “The lady of the fighting cocks” 
as we called her, often asked us into her house, but I did not 
learn who she was until we lived in Freshwater some years later 
when we became great friends. 

These sallies into the outer world meant only six weeks of 
holiday from Old Hall with its potent religious atmosphere. 
My own theological standpoint was eventually far removed 


1“ On Saturday, Sir John Cowell attended the funeral of the late Miss 
Emma Ward, of West Hill, Cowes, on the part of the Queen. Her Majesty 
had made several enquiries for Miss Ward during her illness. Miss Ward 
was universally respected and beloved for her great kindness and benevo- 
lence during her long life.’”’ (Court Circular, February 2, 1880.) 

? Famous as an amateur photographer, the intimate friend of Tennyson, 
Darwin, Tyndall, Aubrey de Vere and a host of others. (M.W.) 
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from the early one which I learned from my father; but all 
these early habits and enthusiasms stamped indelibly on us 
the main ideals of a Catholic. And this was undoubtedly a 
personal possession of great value. Even apart from its import- 
ance from a Catholic standpoint it helped immensely towards 
unity of view and—strange as some may think it—it eventually 
told in my own case for large-mindedness. Anxiety about the 
fundamentals of faith leads some persons to be nervous of 
relinquishing any beliefs hitherto entertained—lest it may 
prove the first step towards a more general denial. When one 
has no doubt that in fundamentals one is right and secure, 
one shrinks the less from complete candour. One does not 
tremble lest to face a new fact may mean to dissolve one’s faith. 
This feeling of perfect security was engendered by the nature 
of our life as children. Thus in a sense the very narrowness 
of my early training told for breadth in the long run—because 
the narrowness meant the exclusiveness which gives depth 
and stability to belief. 


COAPUE RAIL 


WILFRID WARD’S REMINISCENCES 
SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY, 1867-1877 


My going to school was somewhat sudden, and characteristic 
of my mother’s rather impulsive character. For years she 
shrank from parting with any of us and we wondered when 
school days would begin. We had an excellent master from 
St. Edmund’s College, Mr. Carter—later Canon Carter—and I 
think learnt as much as a school would have taught us. But 
my twelfth birthday in January, 1868, had passed and there 
seemed to be no thought of my quitting our home life, with 
its ecclesiastical routine, which became, however, more and 
more varied by a strong dramatic element. My father’s own 
taste for the drama made it difficult for him to bar the road to 
this whiff of air from outside. Impromptu acting of different 
kinds and degrees, charades, plays and puppet shows were 
performed for an audience consisting of the household and our 
neighbours the Professors at St. Edmund’s College. And it 
was to my increasing indulgence of that vein that my going to 
school was, as will be seen, directly due. 

This dramatic impulse came from our visits to London where 
my father had a house at first in Gloucester Square, afterwards, 
for the sake of the more bracing climate, in St. John’s Wood. 
We were not allowed to go to the theatre proper, but Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed’s entertainment at the Gallery of Lllustra- 
tion in Regent Street was the keenest joy of our childhood. 
In those years the company consisted of only three persons, 
who doubled or trebled their parts, namely the two German 
Reeds and Mr. John Parry. The first performance we witnessed, 
The Yachting Cruise, followed by Parry’s musical sketch, The 
Wedding Breakfast, was I believe the most lively pleasure I 
ever had in my life. The “celestial light’? which Wordsworth’s 
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boyish fancy threw on “‘meadow grove and stream”’ was realised 
for me by the footlights of that stage. If the happiness given 
by The Yachting Cruise was ever surpassed it was at my first 
play, Burnand’s Turn of the Tide at the Queen’s Theatre a few 
years later, at which I fell desperately in love with the lady who 
played the heroine, Miss Henrietta Hodson, afterwards Mrs. 
Labouchere. In the German Reed performances John Parry’s 
musical monologues enchanted us all. It may have been that 
early loves seem keenest as one looks back, but I certainly never 
enjoyed Corney Grain’s similar sketches as much as John 
Parry’s or thought them as good. His mannerism was too 
pronounced and John Parry more completely got away from his 
own personality. We reproduced The Yachting Cruise at Old 
Hall, and I myself acted Parry’s Wedding Breakfast. 

This was the first of many plays which we performed and 
my mother was among the most enthusiastic of the audience. 
I also used to dress up as a Highlander or a gipsy or a bravo, 
and amuse, bore or terrify my neighbours by appearing sud- 
denly in strange-coloured garments, and if I really succeeded 
in thoroughly frightening anyone my mother especially enjoyed 
the fun. I used to experiment in this way both on our servants 
and on the Professors and students at St. Edmund’s College. 
On one occasion, however, when I blacked my face and posed 
as an oriental in peculiarly fantastic garb and armed with 
knives and daggers, the disguise was so complete that my mother, 
seeing this strange being suddenly quite close to her in the 
garden with a drawn dagger, was herself really terrified before 
I had time to give her the information that it was only I, and 
that I was about to embark on a fresh campaign—presumably 
welcome to her—of alarming the neighbourhood. She was in 
no way pacified by my explanations, and said that I was becom- 
ing an unmanageable nuisance at home and must go to school. 
Her actions were always rapid when once she had made up her 
mind, so she telegraphed to our universal referee and director, 
Father Herbert Vaughan, ‘Wilfrid must go to school, where 
shall we send him?” and he replied, ‘‘ Downside,’’ and the whole 
thing was arranged in a week. She then softened towards me 
and accompanied me to the school on March 26, 1868. 

Downside Abbey is now a most noble building. I never was 
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there for more than a single night between January, 1869, 
when I left as a boy of thirteen, and June, 1915, when I paid a 
week’s visit to the place and felt like Rip van Winkle. The 
modest school of my boyish days was unrecognisable. Two 
and two only of the figures associated with the Downside of 
1869 were still there to greet me—Father Wolstan Richards, 
eighty years old, who taught me classics as a boy, and the 
Prior, Dom Wilfrid Corney, who was in the school with me. 

Arthur Herbert was told off to look after me on my arrival 
at the school in 1868. He was to become a distinguished dip- 
lomatist, but I have never seen him since those days—though 
I have met his elder brother, Sir Ivor Herbert, several times. 
Among other contemporaries were Reggie and John Vaughan, 
Roger Plowden, and Father Richard Rae—known as “Bill” 
Rae. : 

The outstanding feature in my Downside life was the Shake- 
speare play,—an annual event most useful and educative for 
the boys. That year it was The Merchant of Vemice, and I was 
Portia—converted into Portio according to the custom in 
Catholic schools at that date, as female parts were excluded. 
My acting was the only success I had at Downside, for I was 
idle and not particularly good either at classics or at mathematics. 

The relaxing climate of Somersetshire did not suit my health, 
and in 1869 I passed on to St. Edmund’s College, close to my 
own home, where my two brothers had gone to school in the 
previous January. 

Certain modifications in our boyish creed were effected during 
my school life at St. Edmund’s. The old President, Dr. Rymer, 
who had been an opponent of Herbert Vaughan, was dismissed 
from his office by Manning and replaced by a thorough Roman, 
Monsignor Patterson—a most unpopular measure in the College 
itself. This was in Manning’s eyes part of my father’s ideal 
campaign—the “wrong side”’ was banished. The “right side” 
was installed. My father had never entered the doors of the 
College since Herbert Vaughan had left, in order to mark his 
disapproval of the régime which had succeeded. Yet he was 
really very fond of the priests of the old school, who were kindly 
sensible men. They often dined with him, and we young people 
were devoted to them and they to us. He did not like Monsignor 
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Patterson nearly so well. And Monsignor Patterson thought 
that my eldest brother was accorded too many privileges. They 
were given on grounds of health, but he took them as favouritism 
for a rich man’s son, and curtailed them. This annoyed my 
father. Moreover, Monsignor Patterson was not an old friend 
like his predecessor. My father, true to his principles, marked 
his approval of the “‘right side” by dining at the College for 
the first time for twelve years. 

But we soon saw that he really liked the old President better 
than the new. Our own affections were entirely with the old. 
And as our oracle was, to say the least, ambiguous, as our 
trumpeter sounded an uncertain note, we followed our affections 
and were complete partisans so far as the College was concerned 
of what we used earlier to regard as the “wrong side.’”’ Patterson 
banished the Gothic vestments and brought in the cottas. He 
introduced many Roman ornaments. This was part of the 
crusade of which we had dreamt a few years earlier. But now 
we opposed it all and so far as we indulged in abstract reflections 
our ideas lost the clearness of early days. A touch of agnosticism 
supervened in our theories of life. Manning visited the College 
expecting to find the Ward brothers soldiers of the “right 
side’—keen henchmen of Monsignor Patterson. He had a 
most chilly reception. His solemn jokes, generally received with 
obsequious hilarity wherever he went, fell quite flat. The 
College band played dutifully to welcome him. He felt at once, 
I think, a want of real cordiality, and tried to introduce a more 
genial atmosphere by taking the conductor’s baton when the 
music was over and with a furtive smile beating time himself, 
expecting much laughter from this stroke of humour. Dead 
silence ensued, and then a small boy at the back (whose identity 
was never detected) said slowly and distinctly “how funny.” 
The sarcasm was withering; and I think the Archbishop 
blushed. He sent for us three brothers hoping to find at least 
three friends. But we were hardly more responsive than the 
rest. The discovery that my father found Manning’s visits a 
great bore, completed the cloud which dimmed our early vision 
of this great champion of the right. He was never again 
surrounded by the old halo for us. And we never again looked 
at the world and its contents so clearly and simply. 
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At St. Edmund’s I had my first experience of my father’s 
attitude towards our education, which had a far-reaching effect 
on me. I found that the masters thought well of me, and I 
wished to realise their hopes. My classics improved. At the 
end of my second year I came out at the head of my ‘“‘class,”’ 
as it was called at a Catholic school, for the word ‘“‘form’”’ was 
then unknown to us. I came home jubilant and bragging, but 
my father was much pained at my joy. He said that pleasure 
at success was a very poor thing, and vain glory a real danger, 
and that provided I did my work conscientiously he had rather 
I failed than succeeded. I had much more of idleness in me 
than of my father’s dogged conscientiousness. I loved all games. 
I had a passion for music. Had there been great rejoicings in 
my home at my slight success, and a keen wish that I should 
distinguish myself, my ambition would have been aroused and, 
combined with my real taste for the classics as literature, might 
I really think have transformed me into a student. But my 
father’s douche of cold water had the result almost immediately 
—and permanently as far as my school life for the next’five 
years went—of making me absolutely idle. The minimum of 
work which satisfied a somewhat genial conscience was very 
different from the maximum which was necessary for success. 
And I soon ceased to think even of the minimum. Cricket, 
football and music came, before long, to absorb all my time 
and energy. I never or hardly ever looked at my lessons before 
class, and generally read novels or poetry during the time for 
preparation. My father never questioned me further. Doubtless 
he was relieved and satisfied at having no more tidings of success, 
and felt that I was delivered from the dangers of vanity thanks 
to his timely warning. 

I was by three years the youngest member in my class. I 
often used to think with horror even in these early days of the 
passing of time and the nearer approach of old age; and I used 
to enjoy the fiction that I had three years to spare during which 
time was not advancing at all. I was so little encouraged by 
my father to think of my career in the future—which must 
mean in some degree to think of success and was therefore 
dangerous—as well as being positively discouraged from thinking 
of any success in the present, that I had no day dreams of the 
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coming years. But I loved my school life. I remember one 
summer’s evening about the year 1872 listening to some of 
Mendelssohn’s four-part songs from the window of my room— 
the Hunting Song was one of them—with the intensest joy 
and saying to myself, ‘‘This is probably the happiest time of 
my life.”’ 

We had excellent masters. Mr. Legrave—now Canon Legrave 
—taught us mathematics and chemistry. His experiments 
interested me greatly. And Dr. Redmond’s classical capacity 
was great. Of course I picked up something from both of them. 
But so incurable were the habits of idleness which I contracted 
that when, towards the end of my school life, my father approved 
of my taking a degree at London University I was only 
brought to work for it by simply failing twice to secure even 
a second class pass at the Matriculation examination. I was 
nettled at the disgrace and at last did a little work. Eventually 
I did pass Matriculation and the two examinations for the 
B.A. degree. 

One good thing I owe to these useless years. A definite 
standard and ideal was secured which could hardly have obtained 
so strong a hold without the atmosphere of a Catholic school. 
The effect of our early life at home was in this respect confirmed 
at St. Edmund’s. Much though I associated later with men of 
every creed and no creed, much though this intercourse taught 
me to consider other standpoints and very widely to change 
my opinions in matters of detailed theology, I never wavered 
as to the main ideals I had learnt as a boy. 

My close intercourse with my father began while I was still 
a schoolboy of fourteen—in 1870—when I was his constant 
companion during a season of Italian Opera Buffa at the Lyceum. 
The Operas were excellently given, Signor Tito Mattei being the 
conductor. They were for the most Rossini’s and Donizetti’s 
light operas which were in those days popular, and they included 
several which were new to an English audience. I remember 


especially L’Italiano in Algiert} which was a great favourite 


1 Thirty years later, Wilfrid Ward wrote to his wife: ‘Did I ever tell 
you the history of my learning music? I hardly knew my notes or scales 
when my father took me in 1870 to Rossini’s L’Italiano in Algiert. The 
overture so delighted me that I was determined to learn it, and used to 
work all day at it. I thus really learnt to play, which I should never 
have done but for my desire to play that one bit of music.” (M.W.) 
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with my father. We got up the famous trio “Pappataci” in 
which my father performed his part with dramatic gusto. He 
was especially devoted to Signor Borella, whom he considered 
quite the best buffo singer he had ever heard excepting Lablache, 
and as an actor he thought him Lablache’s equal. He enjoyed 
these light operas better in a small house like the Lyceum than 
at Covent Garden and the untranslatable buffo humour appealed 
always intensely to his sense of fun. Borella had occasional 
touches of serious drama, notably in the opera of Ali Baba, in 
which his terror at finding himself unable to get out of the 
magic cave was extraordinarily impressive. 

Our intercourse at the opera led us to talk about other things 
and even when I was a boy religious philosophy came in. When 
I began serious philosophical reading at the Catholic University 
College under Professor Clarke my father’s philosophical talks 
grew more frequent. The question of the foundations of all 
belief, especially a belief in religion, had a great interest for 
me quite early in life and this was my father’s special subject. 
In discussing it his curious theological narrowness entirely 
disappeared. He was most helpful and most real in his thought, 
and it was wholly candid and without theological preoccupation 
or bias. He had from his early Oxford days been keenly alive 
to the sceptical attitude in religion, therefore this fundamental 
philosophy was a very practical matter to him. But he had also 
a deep interest in thought for its own sake. He especially loved 
wide and suggestive speculations and complete theories and 
was a good deal taken with Auguste Comte’s scheme of positive 
philosophy and positive religion. It seemed to him really a 
proof of the Catholic Church. Some such complete scheme in 
my father’s eyes responded to a universal need for a religious 
system as a basis for social and personal life, yet Comte’s attempt 
to establish it while he denied all validity to the transcendental 
element in religious belief—to establish a theocracy without 
God as it were—was so unreal as to leave its Catholic rival in 
possession. But my father did feel a certain justification for 
Comte’s dissatisfaction with the Church in the inadequate funda- 
mental philosophy set forth in many scholastic textbooks. | 
One of his strongest feelings in this connection was that the 
current proofs of theism and Christianity needed supplementing 
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by the general view of the foundations of belief set forth 
by Cardinal Newman in the University Sermons, and The 
Grammar of Assent. 

Newman was fond of insisting that the subconscious grounds 
for belief which are embodied in the religious nature are really 
valid and a most important part of the true reason for belief 
in Theism and Christianity. That they could not be fully 
expressed was no sufficient ground for denying their validity, 
because the same inability to express the full grounds of our 
belief is apparent in the case of beliefs which no one questions. 
An obvious instance on which Newman insists is the belief that 
Great Britain is an island for which it is impossible by analysis 
to find grounds corresponding in cogency to the strength of 
our conviction. My father was delighted with Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s Defence of Philosophic Doubt, which appeared a few 
years later. It put Newman’s view in another form. Both 
writers argued that general scepticism must result from the 
attempt to measure our practical beliefs by the grounds we can 
produce for them. Nothing is harder to justify theoretically 
than our very belief in an external world. 

_ It was a short fit of religious scepticism in my own case which 
led my father to talk so constantly on these subjects with me. 
As a boy I did my full share of asking questions and demanding 
reasons, but I adjourned the debate in the case of religious 
belief when I was assured that I was too young to understand 
philosophy, and that when the time came I should find the 
rational grounds for belief in God and the Church quite irre- 
fragable. When the time did come and I began to read the 
scholastics I was profoundly disappointed and was unable to 
see that they supplied me with more than a tolerably plausible 
case for a slight probability on either head. So, like other impres- 
sionable boys of a speculative turn, I had a time of unsettlement 
which I took for scepticism. This aroused my father’s deepest 
interest. He recommended as an antidote Newman’s University 
Sermons, but he unconsciously supplied another antidote. 
His own profound religious conviction coupled with his acknowl- 
edged philosophical acumen reinforced the effect of Newman’s 
arguments. I felt my father’s to be a strong instance of the 
unanalysed sources of belief on which Newman writes, which 
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exist in the ‘(abysmal depths of personality” and bear every 
sign that they are due not to prejudice but to great penetration 
and a desire to know the whole truth. He fulfilled in my regard 
the conditions of Newman’s own sermon on personal influence 
as a means of propagating truth. My doubts came to an end 
as much through my father’s personal influence as through the 
lines of argument in Newman’s sermons which justified such 
influence as the confirming power of a stronger and deeper mind, 
which sees and grasps with greater force grounds for belief 
existing in a less developed condition in one’s own mind. 

It is the more necessary to refer to this part of my story 
because I have now incidentally to note where my father’s help 
failed entirely a little later on. He had imbibed from the spirit 
of the Oxford Movement reinforced by his own unworldly 
character an absolute indifference to worldly considerations; a 
positive dislike indeed for taking account of them or even 
thinking of them; and having inherited a large property and 
being, therefore, in easy circumstances, the pressure of want 
which must have modified this indifference to external interests 
in a poor man was absent in his case. It must be remembered 
that most of the disciples of the Movement in going over to Rome 
gave up their normal means of support. Rectories and vicarages 
were willingly sacrificed. My father was no exception. He lived 
in the straitest circumstances from 1845 to 1849. Then his uncle’s 
somewhat premature death without a son left him in possession 
of the Isle of Wight property. But he did not for a moment 
renounce the Oxford Movement ideal of total detachment from 
the goods of this life. He spent his money largely in good works. 
Still, the independence which wealth gave him prevented him 
from realising the difficulties of those who were without it. He 
dreamt of a world in which the ideal of detachment from worldly 
goods and a worldly career reigned supreme. Besides the ideal 
of detachment from wealth to the point of forgetfulness of 
actual necessities, he forgot unpleasant facts even in the 
ecclesiastical world, and concentrated on the ideals which the 
Church represented for him. The Catholic Church was to the 
end far more closely present to him as an embodiment of abstract 
principles of right and truth than as a real institution with its 
practical shortcomings visible both in history and in its present 
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action and constitution. And he had, moreover, the intellectual 
man’s absorption in the things of the mind. His inner life was 
very intense—both on the spiritual side and the intellectual. 
And his philosophical battles, like his theological, were between 
principles—naturally between Intuitionism and Empiricism. 

His eye for what was going on around him was not at all 
keen. The world in which his truest life was lived consisted 
in his own highly-developed conscience and his dream of the 
Church. But this was for him no world of unpractical day- 
dreaming. His practical life was based on contact with this 
ideal world just as the practical life of more ordinary persons 
is determined by contact with their visible surroundings. Every 
minute of the day was mapped out by rule and determined by 
duty. Study and recreation alike were fixed by principle and 
after consultation with those whose advice he trusted. All 
the morning he was at work in his study, a crucifix before him 
on the table. The novels and plays which he read plentifully 
but only at fixed hours, were for him the necessary recreation 
for his abnormally active mind, but he only allowed himself 
such recreations when they had been judged to be necessary 
by others; he would not risk the bias of personal inclination in 
such a matter. One heard him early in the morning at about 
half past six going to the chapel in our house to make his medita- 
tion before Mass. His whole life was a complete translation 
of his beliefs into action. 

This completeness and exclusiveness in his scheme of life 
was a wonderful example, but it prevented his understanding 
me where my needs differed from his. In the domain of thought 
and in our deepest interests we had a very great deal in common, 
in the domain of action we had much less. While I shared his 
interests and in a certain sense his aspirations they did not hold 
me at all in the exclusive way in which they held him, nor had 
I the strong will power which he had developed or his insensi- 
bility to the outer world. It may be said that two dream worlds 
shared his thoughts, religion and the drama. The latter was 
avowedly a recreation and distraction, the former determined 
his whole practical life. 

I, besides not having his exclusively ascetic spiritual nature, 
had not his independence in external circumstances. I had to 
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think of my practical future career. But when I touched on 
this subject in conversation with him there was a complete 
change from the quick and helpful response I had met with in 
my intellectual difficulties about the Christian faith. His imagina- 
tion, so quick to follow all details in one’s mental life, could 
not enter at all into practical plans and schemes for the future, 
which were almost as unreal to him as to the eye of the agnostic 
are the anticipations of heaven. Blank and distressed apathy 
betrayed themselves at once. 

At the same time while this deficiency will be apparent more 
than once in the story of my early life it must never be for- 
gotten that contact with his strong character, his noble ideals, 
and his absolutely consistent life remained as a wonderful 
force for good for which I was ever grateful, and even when I 
was most disappointed at finding how little he could help me 
in my practical plans I was never inclined to resent what I 
veritably think was as little a fault in him as colour-blindness. 
It was simply that his very peculiar nature, his very unusual 
power of realising the aims of another world paid a heavy toll 
in a literal inability to picture in imagination the affairs of this 
world. He made the most heroic efforts to do so, but with sin- 
gularly little success. 

Before passing from the story of my school life to my college 
life I must mention that my visits to the Opera Buffa at the 
Lyceum and listening to an old aunt of mine, a great pianist 
and a pupil of Kalkbrenner (himself a pupil of Beethoven), 
led to a passion for music, and while I always enjoyed Rossini 
and Mozart I also worked hard at the pianoforte and learnt 
to play a good deal of Beethoven and Chopin. I also studied 
singing seriously and thoroughly in holiday time under Alessandro 
Romili, who used to stay with us for many weeks at a time. He 
had been recommended to us by my mother’s old master, Brizzi, 
and later became a Professor at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

In 1874, Cardinal Manning started the Catholic University 
College at Kensington. The effort was in every way congenial to 
my father’s way of looking at things, for it was inspired by 
Catholic ideals and was undertaken in a spirit of uncalculating 
and undoubting faith. It was an endeavour to realise one of 
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his most cherished ideals—the training of the intellect in the 
critical years of life under exclusively Catholic influences. He 
was inclined to picture every mind like his own—intellectual 
and liable to scepticism unless it was systematically steeped 
in Catholic principles and associations. The manner of the 
enterprise was also after his own heart. For it was attempted 
without any regard to the laws of worldly prudence—indeed 
in the teeth of such laws. Its promoters appeared to trust 
entirely to the excellence of their aim and its conformity with 
“the mind of the Church”’ for success. 

English Catholics were so small a body that only unusual 
support could have promised any success for the University. 
The two real powers in matters educational were Cardinal 
Newman and the Jesuits. Both were excluded. For both were 
objects of suspicion to Cardinal Manning. Again if there was a 
prominent man in England who was innocent of all educational 
traditions it was Monsignor Capel. He was appointed Rector. 
An enterprise on behalf of my father’s favourite ideal and 
resting solely on the hope of supernatural aid, hopeless indeed 
apart from almost miraculous assistance on high, aroused all 
his enthusiasm. He at once contributed £1,000 towards it and 
sent me to be one of the first undergraduates. 

A few young men besides myself—hardly any of them with 
any intellectual tastes or aptitude—responded to the Cardinal’s 
advertisement. They were hardly the anxious and profoundly 
intellectual doubters whom my father pictured. Some did not 
know how to spell, others were backward boys of whom their 
schools had despaired. I don’t recall one of a speculative turn 
of mind—though there were several capable and able men 
among my companions. 

A very distinguished body of Professors was got together, 
including Barff, the Chemist; Paley, the Cambridge Classical 
scholar; St. George Mivart, the Physiologist; Seager, the 
Orientalist. Professor Butler, who had taken part in Newman’s 
great failure in Dublin, took his share in the similar forlorn hope 
at Kensington and was a most competent Professor of Mathema- 
tics. Father Robert Clarke taught Metaphysics and Psychology. 
Charles Devas lectured on Political Economy. The Professors 
were almost as numerous as the undergraduates. They were 
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worthy of-a.more promising field for the exercise of their great 
attainments. 

The College was a complete failure as was to be expected. 
But the years were eventful ones in my life. A Scotchman, 
Father Robert Francis Clarke—the most learned man I ever 
met, not even excepting Baron von Hiigel—taught me philosophy. 
I read Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature, Reid’s Philosophy, 
Mill's Examination of Hamilton, some of Dugald Stuart—and 
my father highly approved of my work. Clarke’s notes in clear 
round hand giving his analysis of Kant’s two critiques and 
of Hegel and Schelling were marvels of industry, and through 
them I gained some second-hand knowledge of these Germans. 
I should add that Physiology was Clarke’s great subject—for 
he had been a doctor. St. George Mivart told me that in this 
department he was an expert of the first rank. He had been 
a surgeon in early life and he loved dissecting animals. I 
remember his dissecting a cat which he took to be dead, and 
we had an ocular demonstration of its nine lives: for after 
most of its intestines had been removed and we regarded it 
as not only dead but cut to pieces it suddenly struck out with 
its claws. Clarke with remarkable promptness stifled it with 
a duster steeped in chloroform. 

Physiology is, however, not my own subject. But I really 
got to know something of philosophy. And with Clarke and 
my father to talk to—for at first I only attended the University 
during the day, sleeping at Hampstead in my father’s 
house—I led a very intense and stimulating intellectual 
life, though I quite knew that the college was doing very 
badly. 

However, though this was absorbing and even fascinating 
to me, I had quite inevitably now to think of the future. My 
father, seeing that I did not intend to be a priest—the only 
career which aroused any enthusiasm in him—was wholly 
without interest in my plans. One worldly career was as dull 
and unprofitable in his eyes as another. But indeed I had 
no plans as yet, for I had thought and learnt so little of possible 
careers in life that I had no definite ideas for the future. I 
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had now to form some. To induce my father to go into the 
subject was, I found, to call for a perfectly heroic effort on 
his part. The melancholy look on his face was undisguised 
when he found I had come to his study to talk on such things 
and not either of abstract philosophy or of the play or opera. 
It seemed as though he were saying to himself, “Life is full 
of irksome duties. Courage! Play your part as a father. The 
very intolerable dullness of this conversation is a reminder 
that it 7s your duty.” 

When we came to details and I hoped for suggestions based 
on his fuller knowledge of life he had little to say. He made 
one career seem as unattractive as another. He gave me hardly 
any notion of the practical alternatives. And moreover all 
idea of succeeding in a career was on principle excluded from 
the thoughts he put before me. I wished to marry, he supposed 
—that was right in fallen human nature. And one must keep 
body and soul together. But he feared the greed for money 
as much as the greed for success. He considered that to desire 
to have more than £400 a year was wrong. This maximum 
seemed at first rather hard coming from one who himself had 
£10,000. But I am sure he would have practised what he 
preached had he been called on to do so. JI think he fixed 
upon the figure of {400 from his own experience. He had 
found {200 a year equivalent to starvation in 1846 after his 
conversion to the Catholic Church, but he did manage to keep 
the wolf from the door when the advent of a private pupil 
in 1848 raised his income to {400. 

He talked vaguely of the Bar for me—he added that it was 
ten to one I should get no briefs. Having vaguely suggested 
it he said no more on the subject. The two things he really 
had at heart for my future were (1) that I should write in the 
interests of a Christian philosophy (for he had formed a favourable 
estimate of my powers of thought and writing) and (2) that 
I should have a first rate intellectual equipment for my work. 
On these two points he did really become animated. Any 
further idea of a profession was in his eyes an irksome necessity. 
The fortune which in the ordinary course was to come to me 
at his death needed supplementing in order to make up the 
required {400 a year—but not a very large sum was required. 
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So he hoped I could find something which would leave me 
leisure for the only work he thought of real use. 

But in my intellectual equipment he did take a real interest. 
And he thought the st#mulus and test of an examination 
important, so he urged me to take the London University M.A. 
degree in philosophy. But this meant, of course, devoting 
time to intellectual work and not to equipment for any profession ; 
and how this could in any way be combined with a practical 
career which would bring me an income he did not seem 
seriously to consider. Of course at Oxford the combination 
of tuition and writing would have been easy and natural. But 
a lay Catholic in those days had no scholastic openings what- 
ever. Oxford and Cambridge were shut off by ecclesiastical 
authority. All the good appointments in the schools and 
colleges were filled by priests. Thus his scheme meant practically 
to devote all my energy to intellectual training with no thought 
of any practical career. I did so far fall in with his plans as 
to take the London University B.A. I never got further. My 
own idea was that I could quite well combine the studies 
which so deeply interested me with one of the recognised 
professions. John Mill wrote his books while he was a clerk 
at the India Office. I had no idea of renouncing my philosophy, 
but I wanted something more practical. 

My father soon saw that I found my talks with him unsatis- 
factory and discouraging. He then declared that he knew 
he was a most incompetent guide on practical matters. “I 
never did understand these things at all. Go to Vaughan and 
talk to him.” 

So I went to Father Herbert Vaughan who was now Bishop © 
of Salford. The advice I got from him was very different. 
While his ideals of the true aim of life were identical with my 
father’s, his practical programme was quite on other lines. 
It was curious that while my father’s large family fortunes 
were in his own branch originally due to successful commerce 
and Vaughan came of a family of soldiers, commerce was 
intensely distasteful to my father, who had no business aptitude 
at all, while to Vaughan it was the most congenial subject 
next to religion. Few people I ever met had a stronger sense 
of the value of money than Cardinal Vaughan—though he 
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devoted it to the highest objects. On the other hand, 
the training of the intellect which was so much in my 
father’s eyes hardly counted for Vaughan as anything at 
all apart from its market value—which for a Catholic was 
ml. He tried hard to persuade me to be a merchant. The 
all-important matter was to make money which would enable 
me to be independent and use my talents as I pleased 
and to help the pecuniary needs of the struggling Catholic 
Church. 

My own taste and aptitude for business was as small as my 
father’s. The Bishop found me even less inclined to try his 
plans than my father’s. But he kept to his main idea that 
I must somehow contrive to be rich. ‘“‘Go to America. There 
are plenty of nice Catholic girls over there. Find one with 
plenty of wool on her back. They like to marry Englishmen. 
Sing to her and she will marry you soon enough. Then you 
can come back here and go into Parliament or do anything 
else that you like. The first thing is to have enough money 
to make you independent.”’ 

I think it was very largely the sense of a hopeless absence 
of any future career, at a moment when all my contemporaries 
and friends had their plans for the future, which made me 
suddenly ask myself, ““Why should I not be a priest?’’ This 
was, I saw, what both my father and Bishop Vaughan really 
wanted. The priesthood offered ready openings for one with 
my tastes and interests. A Professorship in philosophy or 
literature was no calling for a Catholic layman. It was a very 
good one for a Catholic priest. 

I felt I should like to write on behalf of religion and take 
a share in the controversies of the day as part of a priest’s 
career. To do so as a layman without any profession had 
not appealed to me: but as a priest it would be part of my 
profession. To be a preacher again was quite a congenial 
idea. No aim appealed to me more strongly than to work 
for the influence of the Catholic Church in modern society. 
The work of a priest fell in with the ideal I had been taught 
to revere from earliest boyhood. I had not thought of it 
earlier because the severe life of a celibate seemed beyond 
me. I recognised that the priesthood must mean, for me 
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especially,.a life of self-denial. I saw that I should never be 
a respectable priest unless I was in some degree an ascetic. 
But a thorough sickness at the prospect of life in the world, 
which was so presented to me that all practical hopes were 
absent from it, now [1877] made me reconsider this assumption, 
and threw me on the Church. That did offer a positive career 
and congenial work combined. The difficulties might after all 
(I thought) be only those to which human nature is liable in 
all callings. It might prove no harder to be a good priest than 
to be a good layman. I made a retreat and at its close I 
determined to attempt the priesthood. 

The joy with which this announcement was received by my 
family and friends can hardly be exaggerated. It was almost 
as though the Prodigal Son had returned and the fatted calf 
had to be killed. A conversation with my father on my future 
life no longer meant the preliminary qualms and the actual 
pains of an interview with the dentist. On the contrary, his 
whole face used to light up when he saw me. Practical ideas 
and plans which had hitherto been so slow to suggest them- 
selves to him, so barren when suggested, now streamed forth 
from an endlessly fertile imagination. Bishop Vaughan was 
equally enchanted. I had a memorable interview with Cardinal 
Manning who declared that he had always foreseen my vocation 
and compared it with his own. The existence of ambition, 
which was certainly not absent from my views for the future, 
did not now in the least trouble my father. No ugly thought 
was allowed to mar the delightful prospect. Ambition had 
seemed to him wholly evil in the schoolboy: in the aspirant 
for orders it seemed wholly good—simply zeal for the cause 
of the Church. I travelled about, receiving congratulations 
everywhere—I went from the Isle of Wight to Salford, then 
to Father Whitty and the Jesuits at Manresa, from there to 
the convents where my sisters were nuns. It was a triumphal 
tour. Great things were looked for in the future. It was 
recalled that Cardinal Wiseman had once put his red biretta 
on my head and prophesied that I should be a Cardinal,— 
here was the first step towards the realisation of his prophecy. 
It was soon arranged that I was to go to Rome. Introductions 
of every kind were forthcoming. Bishop Vaughan wanted 
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me to go to the Accademia dei Ecclesiastici Nobili and enter 
on the Carriera as it is called. 

He said that an English Cardinal in Rome would be very 
useful, and that with my talents and interest the hat would 
probably be the eventual outcome. Possibly he, too, was 
influenced by Wiseman’s prophecy—which was really made 
half in joke. But this naked avowal of ambition I shrank 
from. Indeed, it was clear to me, as I have said, that a really 
ascetic form of the priesthood was my only chance of success— 
for I recognised that my temperament was not that which 
makes the priesthood free from temptation. I decided on 
the Collegio Inglese—one of the colleges of the Gregorian 
University, founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and full 
of interesting associations. The life there was strict and it 
did not pledge me to anything decisively in the future. I 
could decide on the exact nature of my later work later on 
after further experience. 


CHA PES Rasy 


WILFRID WARD’S REMINISCENCES 
ROME AND USHAW, 1877-1881 


I wENT to Rome in October, 1877, and had a very happy time 
there until my health broke down: a time which I have never 
looked upon as wasted, though it did not in fact lead to the 
career of a priest for which it was meant as a preparation. 

Before I left England my eldest brother gave me a complete 
edition of Cardinal Newman’s works, which I took with me. 
And my nine months in Rome, while they did not lead to what 
my father so fervently wished—the priesthood—did much to 
accomplish his second best programme, my equipment as a 
writer on behalf of Catholic ideals. Rome itself could not but 
immensely stimulate the imagination of a boy of my age and 
with my upbringing, and make me more eager than ever to 
do something for the cause of the Church. And while I learnt 
enough scholastic philosophy to be useful to me, my reading 
of Newman’s writings in the leisure which can always be found 
when one is well employed, gave me a close knowledge of his 
ways of thought which laid the foundation of the most complete 
study of my life. 

The English College was one of those affiliated to the Gregorian 
University conducted by the Jesuits at which we used to 
attend lectures daily. The stately Collegio Romano, in which 
those lectures had formerly been held, had been confiscated 
by the Government, and the lectures were given, in my time, 
at the German College. I was a student in philosophy, and 
we attended the lectures of Padre Caretti in metaphysics and 
psychology, and of Padre Ghetti in ethics. Caretti was a man 
of very remarkable ability, and I immensely admired his fluent 
lectures delivered in Latin. His was a very unconventional 
personality. Englishmen often find in the levity of demeanour 
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among the Italians during ecclesiastical celebrations a matter 
for scandal. Padre Caretti’s prayer before and after lectures 
seemed like a deliberate burlesque of this levity. He used 
to recite the prayer “ Actiones nostras,’’ with a kind of ostentatious 
gabble, while he stood facing us (never kneeling down) hunting 
in the meantime for his place in his notebook. I remember 
on one occasion he had forgotten at first to remove his biretta 
from his head. It was very hot and he had had his head almost 
completely shaved. When, therefore, he took off the biretta 
in the middle of the prayer and the work of the razor stood 
revealed there was a general titter among his audience, in 
which Caretti himself joined, not, however, leaving off the 
prayer, but continuing it as he shook with laughter. People 
will perhaps say: “‘Here was certainly not a very religious 
man.’ But from all we heard we believed that Caretti was 
almost a saint. We used to hear how he devoted his annual 
holiday mainly to visiting the poor and sick; and he had the 
reputation of being in private life a man of prayer and of 
great self-denial. 

It was a time when the troubles of the Holy See called out 
all the loyalty of Catholics, and to live in Rome naturally 
intensified this feeling. Party feeling ran very high. Victor 
Emmanuel himself had been king in Rome itself only since 
1870 and in 1877 there was much bitterness between the 
followers of the king and of the Pope. Ecclesiastical buildings 
were constantly being confiscated and devoted to secular purposes. 
Quarrels involving bloodshed between partisans of either side 
were occasionally heard of. We had in the English College 
some very athletic young men, and more than once when on 
occasion of expeditions into the country, ill-conditioned Italians 
thought they could be impertinent to clerical students without - 
fear of retaliation, they received a salutary correction in the 
shape of a merciless thrashing from the Englishmen. On one 
occasion some Garibaldians driving past the English College 
Camerata hit one of the students with his whip. Our men 
. though on foot ran after the carriage, caught the men and flogged 
them until they bawled for mercy. The matter got into the 
Roman papers next day. Gradually our reputation became 
established and people grew shy of offending us. Indeed we 
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puzzled our friends as well as our enemies by qualities natural 
to boys who loved football and cricket, but very unlike those 
of the Italian cleric with meek face and downcast eyes. “I 
was driving in the Campagna yesterday,’ Pius IX is said to 
have remarked to the English collegians, ‘‘and I met a group 
of wild Campagna dogs, and the English Camerata. They 
looked much alike.” 

We looked upon the king as simply a victorious brigand. 
We often passed quite close to his carriage when he was driving 
on Monte Pincio. We knew that he welcomed especially a 
public salutation from a priest or cleric; and we used, there- 
fore, to get close to the royal carriage and raise our hands as 
if to take off our hats. The King at once took off his with 
a most gracious smile and received in reply the most stony 
stare from the eighteen English boys who scratched their heads 
in place of removing their hats. Bad manners doubtless in 
time of peace; but for us it was still a time of war, and we 
regarded Victor Emmanuel as outside the pale of civilisation, 
as a pretender and without any mitigating hereditary claim. 

Pius IX still survived. The whole story of his career was 
known to us—if perhaps we heard it in a rather one-sided 
form. We knew of his early concessions to the advocates of 
Italian unity and of a papacy adapted to modern conditions. 
He had been hailed as a reforming and modern Pope. We 
knew how ready he had been to come to terms with the 
Italian liberals: how he had superseded the old time-honoured 
ecclesiastical régime which was widely denounced as an 
anachronism and appointed a lay Prime Minister: how Mazzini 
had pointed him out as the future head of a federation of the 
Italian States, the centre of the movement for Italian unity: 
how he had generously granted an amnesty to political prisoners 
on his accession: how his concessions had been requited with 
the most complete ingratitude—his lay Prime Minister Count 
de Rossi murdered and he himself compelled to fly from Rome 
in disguise. This was the first act of the drama of Italian 
ingratitude towards the Pontiff whose winning personality 
realised so fully all that a Catholic looks for in the Vicar of 
Christ. And then had come the second long tragedy in the 
gradual spoliation of the papal states by the Sardinians. The 
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“prisoner of the Vatican” is now a phrase which does not 
arouse much sense of reality. When I was in Rome it was 
a poignant fact. No prayer had ever been more moving to 
my contemporaries in Rome at that time than the well known 
one which we used to have so beautifully rendered by the best 
choirs in the city: “Oremus pro Pontifice nostro Pio: Dominus 
conservet eum et vivificet eum et beatum faciat eum in terra et 
non tradat eum in manus inimicorum ejus.’ And we listened 
to this prayer that he might have “happiness on the earth” 
and never be handed over “‘to the will of his enemies” with 
a sad sense that for the time at least our petition had not been 
heard. For a Catholic boy to see a Pontiff with such a history 
amid the glories of the Vatican leaves an ineffaceable memory 
and one used to treasure the words he spoke to one at the 
large public audiences—though they might be such a mere 
formality as the granting of a blessing. 

Stories of his early brilliancy and bonhomie which were 
current in Rome, made it sad indeed to look upon the wreck 
of his former self. We saw him carried round in the ante- 
camera in a public audience in December. The old winning 
smile was there, and the few words he uttered were in the 
old deep musical voice. I received from him one word of 
one syllable when I asked for a “‘blessing for my family,” and 
he turned to me and replied “Si.” 

My impressions of Rome and of the Holy Father himself 
are given in the following letter written on January 3, 1878, 
to my sister Agnes, now Abbess of Oulton, who had a special 
love for Rome which she visited in 1866: 


“... I have been delighted with [Rome], although perhaps 
you are not aware how different a place it has become from 
what you knew it ten years ago. No Cardinals’ carriages; no 
Sistine Chapel; no public processions; the high altar of St. 
Pietro completely disused; the Jesuits expelled from the Gesu; 
the splendid Roman College and a vast number of other 
ecclesiastical buildings confiscated; Piedmontese soldiers all 
over the place; the radical Capitale circulating far and wide... . 
Still, Rome is Rome. The Holy Father, whom we saw only 
at an ante-camera audience (private audiences are hardly ever 
given now), looked very ill. He cannot stand, but is carried 
about on a sort of portable sofa. They say he has rallied 
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somewhat these last few days; but when we saw him his 
memory seemed gone; he could not finish his sentences without 
a break in the middle, caused by his forgetting what he had 
been saying—after which he often continued in another language. 
I do not think he will live through the winter. . . . The music 
has on the whole disappointed me, though of course it is very 
fine in its way. I imagine the Sistine music would have been 
much more to my taste; one little thing I like very much 
which you will remember,—that is, the intonation by the treble 
voices of the versicle: ‘Panem de coelo.’ The finest ceremonies 
I have seen have been the ordination in December at St. Giovanni, 
and the Vespers for the Circumcision at the Gesu. ...I am 
organist here—a fact which is profitable to me as it compels me 
to keep up my reading of music which might otherwise go to 
the wall. . . . The Cardinal [Manning] and Father Butler are 
at present staying with us. The former is an immense swell 
here. I suppose you remember too well the general external 
features of Roman College life—the costumes of the different 
colleges, the Cameratas walking two and two in the streets, 
etc., for me to need to say anything about them. The life 
inside the College is much like that at any ecclesiastical College, 
only stricter in this respect, that nothing is left to your option. 
You must go out with the rest, sit with the rest at recreation, 
be in your room at the same time as the others for reading, etc.”’ 


Our habitual feeling about the King and the Pope was that 
the Pope was broken and dying, and that the robber king 
was to enjoy his triumph for many years. But one day as 
we were returning from an expedition to our little farm at 
Magliana the Roman streets presented a very unusual appearance; 
knots of people talking to each other with a scared look. We 
soon heard the news. The King had the perniciosa fever. He 
had been attacked with it quite suddenly, and was not expected 
to live more than a day or two. Many things were rumoured,— 
one was that he had entreated to be removed from the Quirinal 
to his country house that he might not die in the palace he 
had taken from the Popes. But the doctors said it was 
impossible. He had asked for absolution, and the Pope had 
said to Abbate Anyino! who attended the King: “ Usate tutta! 
misericordia.”’ The vigorous King died; the old Pope lived 
on. 


1 The Cambridge Modern History adds that the Pope sent the King his 
blessing. Vol. XII, p. 1216. 
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I recall the curious attitude of triumph among many of the 
Catholics. There was a half-spoken thought: “The Italians 
have the best of it in this world; the Pope’s people are going 
to have the best of it in the next. And now Victor Emmanuel 
is going to have an uncommonly bad time.”’ We attended one 
of Padre Ghetti’s lectures, and in treating an ethical problem 
he spoke of self-deception,—how people could excuse to them- 
selves their conduct, and persuade themselves that their worst 
deeds were right; but when they got into the other world they 
would be undeceived. Then, with a look of great satisfaction 
and with many pinches of snuff, he said something like the 
following: ‘‘ For example, a certain king, whom I won’t mention, 
dies. He goes to the gate of Heaven, and knocks at it. St. 
Peter looks out and says, ‘Who are you?’ He feplies with the 
utmost complacency, ‘I am such and such a king. I want to 
come in,’ St. Peter answers, ‘This is not the place for you. 
Go lower down.’”’ This last sentence—(vade inferius)—preceded 
by a long pinch of snuff, and accompanied by a gesture which 
pointed down to hell was delivered in a tone of immense triumph. 

The excitement in Rome was very great, and cheap tickets 
were issued from all parts of Italy for the King’s funeral at 
Rome. It was thought to be a most important opportunity 
for cementing the heterogeneous elements in the new kingdom 
with a common loyalty. The crowd in the city was enormous. 
We heard at that time of a prophecy made by an old hermit 
in the Campagna that there were to be two great coffins in 
Rome at the beginning of the year. We therefore believed 
that Pius was soon to follow, and, in the event, he died at the 
beginning of February. We attended the impressive Requiem 
at the Sistine Chapel, and heard for the first time the famous 
choir—a little out of practice, but still effective. We saw 
the body laid out in one of the side chapels in St. Peter’s in 
the robes of a Bishop, as is customary; the more modern tiara 
not being used on such occasions. It looked, I remember, 
like a bronze figure—very dark in colouring, but with a winning 
and peaceful expression. Amid the sorrowing crowd one man 
pushed to the front. He said clearly ‘‘meno malo che sia morto”’ 
—Good thing he’s dead—and the rest turned on him in fury. 
He was rescued by a gendarme. The Conclave was summoned 
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at once, and we were allowed to see the curious wooden structure 
round the windows of the Vatican erected with a view to 
preventing all intercourse between the Cardinals and the out- 
side world. The Conclave was the shortest on record. On 
the 20th February we waited as usual outside the Vatican for 
the chance that there might be an election. This was, I think, 
only the second or third voting day; and the voting papers 
were by mistake burnt. The smoke from the burnt papers,— 
the “‘sfumata”’ it was called—visible in the Piazza, was usually 
the signal to those who saw it that no Pope had been elected. 
We accordingly returned to our midday dinner at the College. 
What followed was described by me at the time in a letter 
of February 23rd to one of my sisters, which I proceed to 
quote: 


“T was taking my siesta on Wednesday last (the 2oth) when 
I heard outside my door some talking going on, and distinguished 
the voice of our old servant Giovanni (who well remembers 
Leo XII’s pontificate) proclaiming that Leo XIII had been 
elected. He screamed out, I well remember, with the excite- 
ment of a drunken man: ‘Cardinale Pecci, Leone Decimo 
Terzo!’ I jumped up and got all the obtainable news from 
him. All we could learn was that the Cardinal Deacon had 
announced publicly to the people in the piazza of St. Pietro 
that Cardinal Pecci, the Camerlengo (who as you know acts 
“pro Pope’ during the interregnum), was the man.” 


I retain a vivid memory of my own first audience with 
Leo XIII which was impressed on my mind by a curious 
mistake. I went with several others from the College, and we 
were presented one by one to the Pope by the rector—Dr. 
O’Callaghan. When he came to me he explained that I was 
my father’s son, describing my father as an “‘z/lustre convertito”’ 
who had become a Catholic together with Dr. Newman. The 
Pope evidently thought he said that I was a son of the “‘zllustre 
convertito”’ Dr. Newman himself, and talked to me for several 
minutes about my father, under this impression. It was, of 
course, impossible to contradict him, and no one attempted 
to do so. 

Turning to the effect of Rome on one’s mental history, I 
must sharply divide two classes of influence, that of the place 
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and that of the Roman schools. The actual contact with the 
relics of the past had an extraordinary effect in deepening one’s 
realisation of the history of Christianity, and I personally did 
not find anything to try me in the Italian levity of manner 
in church. It was for me far preferable to the English extreme , 
in the opposite direction. There was an absence of human 
respect and of thought of the effect on others which gave one 
a feeling that the piety one saw was at least genuine. One 
saw people obviously praying intently in their private devotions, 
and then perhaps taking part in an elaborate ecclesiastical 
ceremony during which Italian custom did not require that 
a long face should be drawn. Even the demonstrations called 
out in church by specially effective music were not to me as 
to some especially unattractive. There was a Frate with a 
beautiful tenor voice whose solos at various churches were 
largely attended and people used to cry out at the end of some 
specially florid passage: “Bravo, Frate, bravo, bravissimo!”’ 
No doubt this was most irreverent according to English or 
German standards. The difference consists partly in a difference 
of view as to the character of a great function. The Romans 
said their prayers at Low Mass, and the grand High Mass was 
almost a semi-operatic entertainment. I do not say that I 
entirely like the extremes to which this view was carried in 
Rome as I knew it, but it is the view which persists still in 
Italy; and persons who act on it are often most devoted and 
pious Catholics. The strongest instance I remember was the 
Vespers at the Ara Coeli, I think on the Epiphany, when people 
walked up and down talking to each other, and the actual service 
seemed to be almost forgotten. The priest and his ministers 
remained in an obscure corner and no one appeared to notice 
them. Certainly one could wish this otherwise, but there is 
abundant evidence that it is no sign in itself of want of religion. 
If one went early to the churches the evidences of devoted 
prayer and reverence were obvious and general. I set all this 
down, however, not as an expression of admiration for this 
side of Roman life, but as the true account of it in my opinion. 
It is a feature which the casual visitor may fail to understand. 

But one principal effect of residence in Rome was, as I have 
said, to turn one’s attention to Church history, and make 
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one realise it in quite a new way. Rome was indeed, in relation 
to the story of the Church, the best illustration of the saying 
that ‘geography is the eye of history.” One read both Church 
history and the Lives of the Saints with quite a new interest 
there. Every day we went to the church of the saint whose 
festa was being kept, and the traditional liturgy and music 
was a matter of the greatest interest to us. Then again, we 
heard a good deal about the Roman congregations of Cardinals 
and the work they had done for centuries in carrying on and 
governing the international Church was brought home to us. 

Many of the thoughts with which Rome is associated had 
of course been long familiar to me, but they affected me very 
differently when I lived in the city itself. 

When a man loses a near relative the words of comfort he 
has known all his life as commonplaces from the poets and 
from Scripture itself suddenly become lit up with the sense 
of reality. They enter into his life in quite a new way and 
become part of himself. 

Everyone knows how the first Christians lived in the cata- 
combs and were persecuted; how in spite of persecution they 
became in virtue of lives of self-denial and unconquerable 
faith and enthusiasm so powerful that under Constantine they 
emerged triumphant and the Emperor himself became a 
Christian; that forthwith the Christian Church, with Rome 
as its centre, was a great power; that the Benedictine monks 
gradually peopled Italy and by a bloodless warfare founded 
a new Empire whose power was moral and spiritual while the 
Romans contended with Goth, Hun and Lombard, and the 
old Imperium Romanum came to an end and was replaced 
in some sort by the Church; that Gregory the Great as Roman 
Pontiff was at the end of the sixth century the greatest power 
in the city and in Italy. 

We have known this all our lives, but to realise it as an 
inspiring fact with a bearing on life is another thing. To read 
all this again in Rome itself with its countless relics of each 
stage in the story, in the season of impressionable youth, and 
with the immediate prospect of being a priest of the Church, 
could not but kindle one’s imagination very vividly. The 
identification of the living organised Catholic Church whose. 
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centre is in Rome with the kingdom which is not of this world; 
with the realisation of the Beatitude which contained the 
prophecy, “Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the 
earth’’, came home to one’s imagination as a matter of course. 
I may add that the inspiration I gained for my future work 
from the genius loci largely solved my old disputes with my 
father about ambition. It certainly included a form of ambi- 
tion which was good and useful. I felt that the field in which 
worldly ambition indulges in day dreams of personal distinction, 
of which my father was so apprehensive in his plans for me, 
was to a large extent exorcised by Christian influences, and had 
in a purified form great scope in work for the Church. There is 
a sense of insignificance which is trying and discouraging and 
leads to envy of the rich and great. It leads also to a certain 
selfishness even amid poverty and absolute want. The absence 
of the ideal of the self as potentially great and capable of great 
deeds keeps it small and self-centred. 

But this feeling of insignificance arises largely from a some- 
what slavish acceptance of recognised earthly values as final. 
The greatness of the Church, coupled with a true sense of the 
dignity of the individual human soul, if looked at as a Christian 
should look at it, is the true antidote. It presents a new set 
of values. Both the spiritual ideals of a Christian and the 
actual history of the Church give us the great thoughts which 
help to inspire life, and redeem the poor man from the sense 
of insignificance which is often not only trying but injurious. 
Depression and a want of self-value often lead to sin. Pleasure 
becomes the sole alleviation. Shame is lost when self-respect 
sinks to zero. Many a grand seigneur will refrain from a base 
action because he feels that it is unworthy of himself and his 
family. It is far easier for the great man to be heroic than 
for the small man. He feels half unconsciously that the 
eyes of many are on him and that he is making a page in 
the history of his family. The greatness of soul which in 
such cases may be defaced by pride or arrogance finds the fullest 
scope for exercise and development in the Catholic Church 
if its nature and history are realised. And living in Rome 
brought home to one most forcibly the truth of this. No 
Catholic is a man without a lineage—a great historic lineage of 
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which Rome is the standing monument. The poor who crowded 
into the churches in the city were all Catholics and had their 
claim to be proud of the historic memories which that wonderful 
city preserves in its relics of the past. Again this was my first 
experience of the Church as the house of the poor—of the sight 
of Catholics visiting the churches as they do in a Catholic country 
on their way to their daily work. In later life I have talked 
to Catholics of humble station who have had this romantic 
feeling very. strongly. Something akin to it no doubt comes to 
every citizen in a country at a moment of national crisis or 
triumph. He reflects in a new way that he is part of a great 
country. He represents a great interest which is before all the 
world. But for the poor this feeling has far truer scope in the Church 
which upholds the ideal of poverty and holiness as the highest. 
There are some for whom certain contrasts between the ideal 
and the reality in Rome come as a shock; who deplore the 
splendour of the Vatican as unsuited to the successor of the 
fisherman; and would like to see the Pope live in a small house 
dressed like a dissenting minister; who find intensely repulsive 
the presence of so many Ecclesiastics bent on promotion, 
eager in asserting their dignity, petty in aims and ideals; 
who in short see in Rome a contrast to the Christian ideal 
which is very trying. Personally the effect on me of living 
in the city was quite different. The faults of human nature 
were only what one expected in any large group of men; and 
where so many become priests there are bound to be many 
disedifying priests. This did not make me the less inspired 
by the grand outward magnificent symbols of a kingdom the 
true strength of which consisted in its spiritual ideals and 
weapons. And if human defects were emphasised for one’s 
imagination because they existed in priests I saw at the same 
time a wide realisation of high priestly ideals. Only an Utopian 
dreamer could expect to find perfection in a society made up 
of fallen human beings. The Pope himself was a holy man; 
so were many of the Cardinals; a saint was among all in highest 
repute. Worldliness had certainly not tarnished the standard 
most universally recognised. It was the great Empire, the great 
polity which had on the whole for 1800 years upheld the cause 
of the poor and the oppressed and the suffering; which had 
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maintained with its organised army Christ’s cause in the world. 
And the world-wide imperial organisation whose centre was 
in Rome, both under the Bishops of the Church and under the 
various religious orders whose monasteries and convents were 
the great fortresses throughout Christendom of the empire, 
appealed powerfully to my priestly aspirations. All this inspired 
me with an ambition to work for the Church which instilled the 
ideal of doing great things and being part of a great and powerful 
organisation. It included a strong wish for success from which 
the personal element was not by any means wholly absent. 
One wanted to fight for the Church’s influence—but to fight 
successfully and with distinction. 

My impressions of Rome naturally fell in with the exceedingly 
coherent view of the Church in Newman’s writings which absorbed 
me at that time. His phrase in the Apologia that the Church 
is “‘the concrete representative of things invisible” caught one 
especially in Rome—the concrete embodiment of the Church’s 
rule. Rome was the most definite representative of the great 
spiritual Empire. The Church in communion with the Holy 
See was the obvious heir to the Catholic Church of the early 
centuries. It carried on the work of Christ, of the Church of 
the Catacombs and of the Church of the Basilicas. It always 
seemed to me unphilosophical to judge any institution simply by 
contrasting its defects with its ideals—for ideals are never 
fully realised in this world. When an institution is fruitful 
in good works, and upholds the true ideal though its repre- 
sentatives may not all realise it, it should command our 
admiration. No other corporate religious body appealed to 
me as even bearing comparison with the Church in the width 
and depth of its spiritual influence for good. 

As to the actual intellectual training I received in Rome the 
case was different. I did not find this at all inspiring—but 
on the contrary very trying. I do not question the great ability 
of Father Caretti whose lectures were the principal ones I 
attended. It was not what was taught but the way of teaching 
that was a difficulty to me. Routine becomes lifeless in any 
institution after a time. I believe that Cardinal Mercier, in 
his scholastic revival at Louvain, has been largely alive to 
points that I found unsatisfactory and has remedied them. I 
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certainly had no wish to find fault and even preferred to idealise 
everything. Anyhow I will set down my experience and feel- 
ings for what they are worth. It seemed to me that the very 
criticism which the Catholic philosopher passes on the sceptic 
could be retorted with unanswerable effect on some of the 
methods of the Roman schools. The sceptic it has been well 
said by his disparagement of the human reason destroys the 
value of his own criticisms—which are after all the criticisms 
passed by the human reason itself and depend for their value 
on its reliability. ‘‘He saws off the branch on which he is sit- 
ting,” it has been said. But philosophy was taught to us in 
Rome in a way which seemed to me equally a reductio ad 
absurdum of the human reason. In the one case reason is 
pressed to a point which discredits itself, in the other authority 
held the field so exclusively that it was evoked to prove the 
reasons alleged for its validity—an equal disparagement of the 
functions and powers of reason. We were taught the various 
philosophical positions as the “‘right view”’ and if any of us 
did not find those positions convincing we were accounted 
heterodox. Thus philosophy which professed to prove the 
rational duty of accepting Theism and revelation was not 
really enforced by reason but by authority. It was really 
learnt by rote and by sheer memory. Those students were 
best thought of who learnt best by heart. Genuine philosophic 
thought annoyed our Professors. The man with whom I had 
the opportunity of arguing at close quarters was Don Corti, 
our clever little Ripetitore, and I was equally impressed by his 
readiness in replying and by his failure ever really to under- 
stand or even to consider one’s objections. 

I cannot but think that there is a very important defect in 
the prevailing method of teaching, and that it applies in a 
measure to the teaching of theology as well as of philosophy. 
“We are living,” says Newman ‘“‘on the intellect of a former 
age.” The recorded thoughts of able minds in the past are 
stereotyped as quasi infallible authoritative utterances. A 
Catholic rightly surrenders himself in great measure to the 
recognised channels of authority; and the church rightly guards 
philosophy from serious error; but the point which the mediaeval 
schoolmen felt so keenly, that reason must be convinced on 
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fundamentals, is being in practice almost entirely lost sight of, 
and what is set forth in the system as “faith” may intelligibly 
be objected to as the bolstering up of prejudices inculcated by 
authority with no real appeal to the reason of man. Anything 
else might be similarly taught as unquestionably true and proved 
by fairly plausible but quite inconclusive arguments signed and 
sealed by authority. A far subtler and truer analysis of the 
relative functions of authority and reason is to be found in 
Newman’s University Sermons and Grammar of Assent. When 
the time arrives, as many hope and expect, at which a crowd 
of active minds will be drawn to the church as the one effective 
guardian of the Christian faith against agnosticism I think that 
they will require such an analysis for their effective persuasion. 
It is easy for the average born Catholic to accept on authority 
much on which his own mind is not very critical. But new- 
comers, who are accustomed to think and ask questions, will 
need a rational justification of the claims of authority where 
they seem at first sight excessive, and they will require a philo- 
sophical basis which does really appeal to the reason instead 
of being only a coherent system accepted on the very authority 
which will be for such enquirers still in question. Some of the 
reality in reasoning which the prevalence of rationalism in the 
University of Paris introduced into the schools of the thirteenth 
century will be needed for us in the nineteenth. No real thinker 
will attempt to prove that the church’s authority is trustworthy 
by reasons whose cogency is only accepted on the ground that 
the authority zs trustworthy and stamps them as orthodox and 
sound. Such a method is exactly analagous to the procedure 
of the sceptic like Huxley who proves that memory is trust- 
worthy on the ground that he has always found it so—a ground 
which depends on his memory of what he has found in the past 
being assumed to be trustworthy. Either procedure is a vicious 
circle. The one proves the validity of memory by assuming it 
to be valid; the other proves the claims of authority by assuming 
them to be well founded. This view of the case is at all events 
the one which impressed itself on me in Rome and I found later 
that it had largely been held by my father. 


1 “ The whole philosophical fabric which occupies our colleges,’”’ W.G. 
Ward had written to Simpson, ‘“‘is rotten from the floor to the roof. Nay; 
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The Roman climate soon seriously affected my health and 
I left the city with much regret at the end of May, 1878, after 
being there some eight months. I then, by Bishop Vaughan’s 
advice, went to the large ecclesiastical college of Ushaw, near 
Durham, to complete my theological course. Ushaw shares 
with St. Edmund’s the distinction of being the lineal descendant 
of Douai College founded by Cardinal Allen in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth for the education of Englishmen who remained 
faithful to the Catholic religion. The College broke up in 
the days of Robespierre and its members settled down in the 
north of England at Crook Hall (afterwards removing to Ushaw) 
and some in the south at the present St. Edmund’s College. 
At Ushaw my devotion to music occupied much of my time and 
attention and I became choir master. I had an excellent 
choir numbering some sixty persons, and the Holy Week music 
was an event which remains with me as a keen memory of 
happiness after an interval of nearly forty years. My great 
success at Ushaw was an opera called The Gamester of Metz, of 
which the libretto was written by Mr. (afterwards Canon) Henry 
Gillow, and the music composed and arranged by myself. It 
was a new departure, and Ushaw was so jealous of new depar- 
tures that I thought it wise to minimise the whole thing while 
it was in preparation and spoke of it as an “‘operetta.’”’ Ushaw 
men still speak of it by this modest title. In the event, while 
it was far more elaborate than was expected, it was justified 
in the eyes of authority by its success, and repeated by the 
President’s desire on several occasions. 

The habits of idleness which I had effectually contracted 
at school still clung to me. Neither Kensington nor Rome had 
effected a radical cure, though I had done much reading in 
both places on lines which specially interested me. I did not 
obtain a really full or accurate knowledge of theology at Ushaw, 
but my two theological prize essays were a success which took 
the tangible form of a cheque for £150, for there was an endow- 
ment for these essays. 

My life at Ushaw was very happy. I read a great deal in a 


no one who has not been mixed up practically in a seminary would imagine 
to how great an extent it intellectually debauches the students’ minds.” 
Acton and His Circle, xxxvil. (M.W.) 
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desultory way and academic life was ever to my taste. I made 
many friends. I had a great affection and admiration for the 
manly religion of the place. That I could in those days really 
play the pianoforte is shown by the fact that I used to give a 
weekly recital of Beethoven’s Sonatas to a group of lovers of 
music, who commemorated the fact by giving me when I left 
the College a handsome edition of the Sonatas with an inscrip- 
tion recording these performances, which I still possess. I 
was so happy at Ushaw and so greatly admired the spirit of the 
place that I was loth to leave. At moments I thought that I 
might stay on there as a priest and teach philosophy. But I 
really had grave doubts as to my calling to the ascetic vocation 
of the priesthood, though I could not imagine for the time a 
life better suited to my taste than that which I was leading. 
It made me feel how well Oxford would have suited me where 
the academic calling did not mean the priesthood. A year 
later I talked my prospects over with Bishop Vaughan and said 
that I would abide by his decision and take the irrevocable step 
of being ordained Subdeacon if he advised it, but I would not 
take the responsibility myself. He said that if I had any doubt 
at all I had better wait a year before deciding finally, and in the 
course of that time it became clear to me, that, keenly as lI 
enjoyed my College life, I ought not to attempt the priesthood. 
A talk with that remarkable man, Bishop Ullathorne, finally 
decided me in this conviction. 

Early in 1881 then I finally put off the ecclesiastical dress. 
The depth of my conviction that I had no vocation for the 
priesthood is I think proved by the fact that up to very 
recent years I have occasionally had dreams, accompanied by 
all the painful sensations of a nightmare, in which I had 
become a priest with no true calling and with the most 
unfortunate consequences. 


SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER IV 


A letter of this date to his mother and two to Hallam 
Tennyson (later the second Lord Tennyson) show how accurate 
was Wilfrid’s memory of his past state of mind. All three 
were written from Ushaw. They are interesting, too, as bringing 
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out one strange result of W. G. Ward’s education: ambition 
was on the side of continuing, not of abandoning, the effort to 
become a priest. Considerable courage besides honesty with 
himself were needed by Wilfrid in giving up the only career 
offered him. 


WILFRID WARD TO HIS MOTHER 


‘Many thanks for your letter, prayers, &c. My doubts have 
been coming on and recurring at intervals for some time past, 
and I was within an ace of giving up last year, but the Bp. 
of S. thought it only a passing temptation then because I really 
wished to go on if possible. This year, however, they have 
become so much more fixed and definite and persistent that I 
hardly think it is possible to go on. I don’t think I really have 
the desire. My ‘inward wish,’ as you put it, is I think on the 
other side. I have purposely given myself a long time before 
making my final decision, and even now I must be quite convinced 
that in spite of my feeling I am not called upon to go on at 
all costs before I definitely give up. I should think much 
would turn upon how far the feeling lasts in spite of all measures 
to arrive at the truth. I could not, feeling as I do at present, 
and as I have done since Xmas, and in view of many facts 
in my interior, take the sub-diaconate; and I don’t think that, 
‘were I to die in a month’ as you put it, though I should wish 
myself very different from what I am, I should wish myself 
a priest. All this may seem very new and an abrupt change, 
but it has been working for a long time and it is only its 
persistency and strength that has at last induced me to regard 
it as a thing I must speak of and act upon. As to the definite 
reasons, I will speak to you when we meet so far as they can 
be discussed outside the forum internum. I think my three 
years’ Ecclesiastical training has had a very great advantage 
in it in sobering me down, and in many other respects, and 
I cannot regard it in any sense as lost time however things 
turn out. My present idea is to wait until near the end of 
the vacation before making a final decision (if Salford approves) 
and then if I give up, to commence reading hard for the Bar. 
I think it providential that Salford advised me not to take 
the sub-diaconate last September, as my difficulties, etc., have 
much increased and changed since then. There are, of course, 
very many natural considerations which make it hard for 
me to give up. So many people will be disappointed, I shall 
appear fickle, I have a feeling of failure, an almost certain 
“carriere’ was open to me, &c. &c., but of course these con- 
siderations must not affect me except so far as they may be 
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indications of God’s will. I quite feel with you about ‘simplicity’; 
and I fear that my answers to your questions are, in all simplicity, 
as recorded above. Ever your most aff. son. 

“W. WARD.” 


WILFRID WARD TO HALLAM TENNYSON 


“My DEAR HALLAM, 


“TI promised to let you know how I prospered this term, 
and how far I saw my way as to the future. I remember you 
said to me last summer that ‘indecision must in the end come 
to mean decision,’ and I think that the time has now come 
when I can’t help recognising this meaning. I feel more and 
more convinced every day—on the one hand that a quiet life 
with plenty of opportunity for pursuing my favourite studies, 
and with companions and society of similar tastes to my own 
is suited to me,—and on the other hand that this is not at all 
the same thing as being called to the priesthood with all its 
restraints and obligations. I feel that my nature being what 
it is, the priesthood would make it necessary to lead a sort 
of monastic life—so far at least as asceticism is concerned, 
and I don’t feel capable of, or even desirous of, such a life. 
I could not keep constantly strung up to the requisite pitch. 

“Of course the fact remains that all my chief interest is in 
the Church and in Theology, and that I have no taste or aptitude 
for any worldly calling. What I want is just what we Catholics 
have not got—viz. some position similar to a fellowship at a 
college at Oxford or Cambridge, which gives one the interests 
of College life without making it necessary to take orders. 
As far as I have had experience of it I found that teaching 
men (not boys) subjects in which I am deeply interested (as 
philosophy or theology) is, in spite of the labour of it, work 
very well suited to my taste, and it gives me a motive for reading 
all the harder myself. But, as I say, with us such an occupation 
offers no future, and is looked upon as no profession for a layman. 
All the really interesting work is done by the clergy. If our 
University College at Kensington had been a success, I dare 
say I might have gone there just as Paley and Mivart did, 
but that, of course, is out of the question now. The Bar is 
all I can think of, and I fear that I have not sufficient taste 
for it ever to do much. In short the future looks to me far 
from bright; but one thing is plain to me, that I must not let 
any consideration of that kind send me into the Ecclesiastical 
state if I have no call to it—for we all of us hold quite as 
strongly as you put it to me when I saw you that it zs a 
matter of most special vocation. 
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‘Of course it is not occupation that | want as my own tastes 
furnish me with abundance of that. It is—in plain English— 
a profession which would suit me and at the same time pay 
me well enough to enable me to settle down and marry eventually. 
I should be very interested if you could let me know how far 
literature can be made (apart from cases of special genius) 
to bring in an income. I ask you because you said something 
to me at Aldworth about it. I fancy (if I may speak of my 
own capabilities) that I should have more readiness and interest 
in that than in most things, and of course I have some means 
of my own (probably at my mother’s death £500 a year) so 
that I should not be simply dependent on my profession. When 
you have half an hour to spare send me a line and let me know 
(if you will) what your idea would be for me. 

“You will perceive that I don’t look upon the prospect of 
giving up the Church as ab ommi parte beatior, but I think that 
is all the surer sign that I ought to give it up, and that it is 
not a matter of inclination. My career (if that were all) is perfectly 
sure as a priest. I enjoyed my two days at Aldworth (I need 
not say) very much indeed. Your father’s Two Sisters made 
a great impression on me. When is it to be published? I 
had a most interesting talk with your friend, Jebb, on our 
way to town. He is keenly interested in Catholicism and in 
the whole question of faith and reason which is a special hobby 
of mine. I am not in brilliant spirits, but when the future 
looks clearer doubtless my own mind will be less cloudy. Pray 
give my kindest regards to your father and mother and my 
love to Lionel when you see him. I don’t know whether your 
mother might like to hear what I have written to you? She 
was kind enough to express some interest in my plans for the 
future and my decision about the priesthood. 

“Always your afite. 


‘“WILFRID WARD.” 


WILFRID WARD TO HALLAM TENNYSON 
March 2oth, r88r. 
“My DEAR HALLAM, 


“Thanks many for your letter of some weeks ago. I quite 
agree with you in all that you say in favour of teaching and 
against the Bar, but unluckily there is one consideration which 
you have forgotten, and which must, I fear, be decisive against 
the former. You speak of a fixed salary, but if that salary 
is only from £60 to {100 a year it won’t be of much use to 
me; and I am sorry to say that is all I could expect in our 
miserably poor Colleges. I think I explained to you that our 
original plan had been to make me independent of salary, but 
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this has been found impracticable. So you see it is hard 
fate—‘“dura necessitas’—and not choice which drives me 
to the Bar, where I shall have at least the chance of making 
something more. 

“Tf I happen to have any success with my pen such as to 
promise me a fair income (in addition to my private fortune) 
I may be enabled to change my programme later on. But 
of course I must not count on that at present. Anyhow, I 
think that being called to the Bar, whether or no I ultimately 
make much of it as a profession, will be useful to me. I fancy 
that being in chambers in the Inner Temple may give me the 
opportunity of making agreeable acquaintances and a little 
legal knowledge is always a useful thing; and on the other 
hand, if I were successful at literary work the very moderate 
amount of legal study necessary before one is called would 
not materially interfere with that. Thus I should have two 
strings to my bow, and time would decide to which I should 
devote my energies with most prospect of success. I suppose 
that I need not make up my mind yet as to what branch of 
law I should take up? It is very kind of you to offer to get 
me vouched for, &c. I hope I may catch you in Town before 
your departure and talk matters over with you. I know one 
or two men at Lincoln’s Inn, but I expect from what you say 
that the Inner Temple would be preferable. Besides, the men 
of whom I speak are not men with whom I have much in 
common except religion. 

“It is a curious fact that except among priests there are 
hardly any Catholic men of my own age with whom I find 
myself able to exchange an idea (though I suppose I ought 
not to say this aloud). Hunting and shooting is the stock 
subject of conversation of one set, and society and nothing 
else, of another. My father attributes this state of things to 
the fact that Catholics were so long cut off from the intellectual 
and political life of the nation, that the consequent defects 
have become hereditary. I had a charming evening with 
Lionel when I was in Town as he doubtless told you; at least 
he doubtless told you that I had an evening with him, and 
I tell you that it was charming. Edward Lyttelton wrote me 
an interesting letter and I must have it out with him on the 
subject of pvzests, whom he abuses. I should so much like 
to meet him again, but I fear he will be out of town when I 
am up—in Easter week. He has promised, however, to contrive 
a meeting if he can. 

“My kindest regards to your father and mother, 

“Ever your affectionate 


“WILFRID WARD.”’ 


CHAPTER V 


WILFRID WARD’S REMINISCENCES 
INTERLUDE, 1881-1882 


I FOUND myself then in the spring of 188r a layman once more 
after three years of life as an ecclesiastical student. These 
three years had brought me no further towards a permanent 
career, I was once again confronted with the question, “ What 
am I to do in life?” My father was bitterly disappointed. 
But he accepted the inevitable. He remembered how keenly 
he himself had wished to be a priest and that nevertheless he 
had felt a life of celibacy and austerity to be beyond him. So 
he did not blame me. 

But now, in 1881, as in 1876, he failed to help me. I feel 
justified in telling this story in some detail because though at 
first sight it may seem to be a mere piece of personal history and 
of no public interest, in reality, as I have said, it throws light 
on the spirit of the Oxford Movement and its consequences, 
The unworldly maxims which obtained such a deep hold on the 
disciples of the Movement were apt to lead them to a disregard 
of other maxims which common-sense and experience inculcate. 
And the results were serious for their children. These zealous 
men were like mathematicians who do not allow for friction 
in applying the laws of motion.1 They were intent on ideals, 
and less careful to. forecast how these ideals were most likely 
to be realised. They seemed almost to think that divine aid 
would by miraculous intervention bring about the realisation 

1 What Wilfrid Ward had to say of his father’s mathematical studies 
(W. G. W. and the Oxford Movement, p. 26) is worth recalling: ‘‘ The 
rapidity and accuracy of his work in pure mathematics were said to be 
wonderful; but he could not bear applied mathematics, the experimental 
methods whereby natural forces are understood, and the necessity for 
being content often with approximate results, being especially distasteful 


to him. ‘The study of friction makes me feel literally sick,’ he used to 
say.’’ (M.W.) 
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of their hopes. In the case of Cardinal Newman any such 
tendency was soon corrected by the lessons of experience to 
which he was so keenly alive. But with my father his own 
mental peculiarities intensified the effects of the Movement. 

His conscience and zeal made successful war on the more 
frivolous tendencies of human nature. Moreover, I incline to 
think that to a merely frivolous and aimless existence which 
might drift into pleasure, he had no temptation. All that he 
did was deliberately mapped out. He once said of himself, 
‘‘Had I not been enthusiastically religious I should have been 
enthusiastically profligate.” It was hardly in him to drift; 
I can more easily conceive of his having a spell of deliberate 
illicit romance than of his leading a simply purposeless life 
swayed by the inclination of the moment. Whether good or 
bad had prevailed with him, I think that intense devotion to an 
object and not personal ambition or momentary gratification 
would have been the ruling force. I was cast in a far more 
ordinary mould. 

The ambition to be a successful barrister, or a successful 
civil servant, or a successful soldier or sailor would undoubtedly 
have braced me and made me think more of work, less of amuse- 
ment. But in my father’s eyes such ambitious day-dreaming 
was unworthy and even wrong. The only cause that really 
mattered was the preparing of myself not for this world but for 
the next. This was supposed to be the all-sufficient stimulus 
for the strenuous performance of the tasks of this life as a pre- 
paration for the next. For me it was nothing of the kind. It 
did act so far as to keep me out of serious evil in my boyish 
days when religious influences were strongly impressed on me. 
But it did not prevent the wish for amusement from being the 
chief positive inspiring force. I had a sufficient fortune for my 
daily wants so I had not the pressure of having to work in order 
to avoid starvation. 

Again, when the question of a career became immediately 
pressing many motives which though not of the highest are yet 
far better than a mere love of daily enjoyment might have been 
pressed into the service; but my father excluded them, some- 
times with positive horror. One feeling which I had to a con- 
siderable extent he was especially hard on—namely family 
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esprit de corps. I was interested in any distinction gained by 
the family, and should have been glad to contribute my own 
share. I can imagine working hard at a profession, in itself 
uncongenial, with a view to making enough money to go into 
the House of Commons, influenced largely by a wish to carry 
on a family tradition of which I was proud. In the first half of 
the century our family had been continuously represented in 
the House. My great-grandfather was never a member himself, 
but his younger brother Robert, his second son (my own grand- 
father) and his nephew, Sir Henry Ward, were successively 
members of the House of Commons from 1802 to 1849. Two 
of them held office in the Government, and the third was on 
several occasions given important official work to do. To 
continue this tradition would have appealed to me. But if any 
idea would have irritated my father it was this. He had a 
curious dislike of family feeling as he had for patriotism, and 
was almost annoyed when I spoke of any distinguished work 
done by his relations. 

I am even more sure that in a less worldly terrain than the 
House of Commons my family feeling would have helped to 
make a career in other ways attractive to me still more attrac- 
tive—namely the academic career. Both on my father’s side 
and on my mother’s there was a long standing connection with 
both Universities. Robert Plumer Ward went up to Christ 
Church in 1783 in the days of Cyril Jackson, of whom there is 
an interesting sketch in one of his novels. The picture of my 
mother’s uncle, Dr. James, Bishop of Calcutta, hangs in the 
dining-hall at Christ Church. Her father was a Fellow of 
Trinity, Cambridge: her grandfather a Fellow of King’s. A senti- 
ment for the family combined with the far deeper historic sense 
which the Universities aroused in me would, I am sure, have 
made a University career stimulating to my imagination. Any 
intellectual or literary work which I have been able to do with 
hardly any stimulus at all from any form of ambition naturally 
attractive to me would have been doubled or trebled. In cutting 
me and other Catholics off from the Universities—and it was 
mainly my father’s influence on Manning which led to our exclu- 
sion from Oxford and Cambridge—the ecclesiastical authorities 
cut off in some cases the most natural avenues to healthy ambi- 
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tion. Also they cut off a ready-made groove—a serious draw- 
back to those who though capable of hard work in a recognised 
profession were not fitted to invent a line of work in some new 
direction. Danger to faith and morals was the motive assigned 
against our going to Oxford. I do not deny that such danger 
existed—it exists everywhere. But the question is whether 
danger of this kind is not far greater if one’s life is put out of 
joint and many influences are removed which help one to work 
with an inspiring purpose in life. So far as I can judge of my 
own case I could not have realised the arguments against the 
Christian and Catholic faith more keenly than I did had I lived 
for years at a University and had many agnostics among 
my friends and teachers. And as far as morals went nothing 
could have been worse than the absence of a congenial 
and normal career, the sense of having no inspiring object 
in life. 

Those who carried out the unworldly maxims of the Oxford 
Movement to such logical extremes seemed to me then to be 
pitting logic against the experience of life; to be urging high 
ideals in a form in which they could not be realised without a 
miracle. For the spiritual dite of the Oxford Movement they 
were practical and sufficient but not for others. That Ken- 
sington University should be founded in the way I have des- 
cribed and that I should go to it rather than to Oxford seemed 
to me all of a piece. A great Catholic University is inspiring 
as an ideal: but as I have shown it was attempted at Kensington 
under conditions which made even a moderate success impos- 
sible. That I should do a great work for the Church and lead 
a usefui and consistent life unaided by the slightest wish for 
personal success was a wonderful ideal—so wonderful as to be 
quite impossible to realise short of a miracle. And as I had no 
practicable programme set before me, my father’s ideals really 
tended to prevent my doing anything useful at all. 

But I do not wish to deny that it was largely my own fault 
that I was so unsuccessful for years in finding a definite path in 
life that should be at once practical and useful. I only set 
down the obstacles which a stronger will and a different tempera- 
ment might have overcome better than I did, because I think 
that there are many, who, like me, would suffer if the unpractical 
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unworldliness of the Oxford Movement prevailed as the only 
motive set up for a young man’s inspiration. 

When I left Ushaw then I found my father disappointed 
indeed but resigned—for I had prepared him for it. He took 
no interest, however, in my future profession. He jumped at 
the suggestion of a barrister’s work, for it was a way out of an 
uncongenial discussion. It was indeed too late for most of the 
other professions for I was twenty-five years old. I was entered 
at the Inner Temple, my father paid fees amounting,to more than 
£100, I read a few pages of Williams’ work on Real Property. 
But so little was my heart in the matter that I never got beyond 
the first forty pages or so, and I only ate a few of the regulation 
dinners and then forgot all about them. I had no friends among 
the students at the Inner Temple. I was not in personal con- 
tact with any member of the legal profession. My father, bored 
with the whole prospect, asked no questions. I thought he had 
forgotten all about me. He gave me an allowance sufficient for 
my needs. Work was therefore not an absolute necessity. I 
was therefore simply doing nothing—except devoting myself 
assiduously to music and play-going. 

My proficiency in music, of which the foundations had been 
laid by my studies under Alessandro Romili had been immensely 
increased by constant practice in Rome and at Ushaw. And 
during this new life of idleness I used sometimes to play the 
pianoforte the whole day long. I remember that my mother 
once remarked to me while I was playing one of Beethoven's 
Sonatas, “‘That is what you are really made for.” I literally 
never tired of it. And among friends I kept up my singing and 
added to my already very large répertoire. I have so long ceased 
to study music really seriously that this part of my story may 
be strange to many of my acquaintances though not to my 
Ushaw friends, who still remember those days. I received 
great encouragement from listeners of reputation. My old 
master Romili had always told me that I could make an excellent 
living on the operatic stage and that he could secure me an 
engagement. 

The complete absence of any congenial prospect for the 
future in the ordinary course, which first drew me to the 
Church now drew me to the stage. It may be noted that the 
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two ideas corresponded to my father’s double taste for things 
“dogmatic’’ and “dramatic.” I confided my intention to 
one of my sisters and said I had not yet told my father. She 
received the news with freezing contempt. ‘You had better 
not tell papa,’’ she said, ‘‘he would heartily despise the develop- 
ment.’’ The contempt was so utter, and she was so clearly 
right about my father that I then and there abandoned the 
idea. Indeed had I persevered there would no doubt have been 
terrible scenes. My father would have blamed himself for 
imparting to me his own taste for music and the drama which 
at moments he condemned severely, and only defended at any 
time because congenial amusement was so necessary to enable 
him to work. He administered it to himself, however, carefully 
and in small doses. My unscrupulous and unstinted draughts 
would have horrified him. He never knew of my proposal, 
and my sister thought it was the temporary aberration of a 
wild moment and soon forgot it. But it was a most genuine 
design which her contemptuous words nipped in the bud. 

I gave up my plan then and continued for some months an 
aimless life still buried in music and play-going but without 
turning my work at music to any practical account. 

All this was very unsatisfactory and I soon felt it to be so. 
After about six months of idleness I went to Manchester to 
have a talk with Bishop Vaughan, and told him that I felt 
exceedingly dissatisfied with my life and by his advice I determined 
to enter a retreat under the Jesuits at Manresa, and then to 
make any plans for the future with the conscientiousness and 
calm consideration which might be hoped for at such a time. 

Meanwhile my father had not been so unobservant, as I 
thought. True he paid little attention to my work for the 
Bar, but he had a clear idea of the dangers which follow giving 
up the strict and regular life of an ecclesiastical student. He 
himself in such circumstances would probably have been attending 
Mass daily and taking the utmost pains to keep to regular 
habits of life and study. He saw me, on the contrary, idle and 
irregular—perhaps, he suspected, dissipated. He always tended 
to reactions, and having believed in me profoundly in the 
ecclesiastical stage of my life, he became first suspicious and 
then shocked. I was not aware of this until one morning I 
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had a painful scene with him. He summoned me to his study 
and began by saying that I knew how he hated interfering 
with his children. But a father had duties and must perform 
them. He had been looking for signs that I appreciated the 
imperative necessity of leading a specially regular and religious 
life now that I was thrown upon the world without the safe- 
guards of a College. All signs he could see told on the contrary 
of my being singularly irreligious and useless, wasting my 
time and enjoying myself. He became very excited in the 
end and used the phrase ‘You are no son of mine.’ I cannot 
remember what led to this strong utterance; but he ended 
by saying, “I have a right to ask how long this is to continue 
and what are your immediate plans for the future?”’ 

Had this interview been a month earlier it might conceivably 
have led to a painful estrangement. I do not think mere 
explanations would have convinced him. His attitude was 
one of complete mistrust. He would have dismissed the truest 
explanations as plausible excuses. Luckily there were facts 
to give and not merely my own words. I was able to tell him 
that I had just been to see Bishop Vaughan as I felt my life 
to be unsatisfactory and that in the following week I was going 
to make a retreat. My father’s compunction was as intense 
as his anger had been. He blamed himself bitterly for mis- 
judging me, and said that he was the worst possible judge 
of character. Next day he received a letter from Dr. Vaughan 
in which the Bishop spoke very warmly of me and expressed. 
satisfaction with our talk. He said that it was to be expected 
that giving up the priesthood should be followed by a short 
period of unsettlement, but that I had of my own accord gone 
to talk things over with him and take his advice. My father’s 
faith in Bishop Vaughan’s judgment in practical matters was 
as strong as his mistrust of his own judgment; therefore when 
he had read this letter his compunction for misjudging me 
was redoubled. His mind reverted to a confidence in me as 
complete as it had been at the time of my departure for Rome. 
I knew that it was useless to go into my own far more compli- 
cated estimate of my own state of mind with him. I judged 
myself less favourably; but I was too entirely different from 
him for him ever to understand me. He was quite sure to 
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place me too high or too low, so far as I am able to judge of 
the matter. And I thankfully accepted the pleasanter alternative. 
Thenceforth to the end of his life our relations were such as 
it is a permanent happiness to think of. Like Pére Goriot he 
comforted himself to the last with pleasing illusions. “I assure 
you I constantly think of you,” he wrote within two months 
of his death, “‘and have few greater consolations than in so 
doing.”’ 

He wanted after our talk to see some of my fugitive essays 
and notes written at Ushaw, and became quite excited over 
a paper which afterwards developed into my little book called 
The Wish to Belteve. He advised me to consult Hutton,! of 
the Spectator, as to its publication. I knew Hutton already. 
My earliest meetings with him gave me an impression of him 
curiously unlike the real man. I used, as a boy, to see him 
when he came to dine with my father, in company generally 
with other members of the old Metaphysical Society—the 
“Atheists”’ we children irreverently called them. This was 
in the ’seventies. His first appearance was not prepossessing. 
A lady who knew him as a boy, once told me that he was the 
ugliest boy she ever saw. It would be too much to say that 
he ultimately realised in this respect the promise of his boy- 
hood, but it was at first sight a rugged and not an attractive 
face. The features were a little like those of Socrates. His 
extreme near-sightedness gave an odd look of superciliousness 
as he stood attempting to recognise individual members of 
the company with his monocle in his eye. And he did not 
notice or respond to a chance observation. The general effect 
was, to say the least, very unsympathetic. It was hard even 
to recall this first impression after one had come really to 
know him, but I remember it as a fact. He was in reality 
one of the kindest men I ever knew, though his manner was 
brusque. 

To Hutton my father now wrote asking him to look at my 
MS. Hutton consented, but week after week passed away 
without my hearing more on the subject. I feared he might 


1 Richard Hutton had been a Unitarian, a follower of Dr. Martineau. 
He came to a belief in the Trinity and as he could not see his way to an 
acceptance of the Catholic position, he was, on W. G. Ward’s advice, 
baptised by an Anglican clergyman. (M.W.) 
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have forgotten me, and being near the Sfectator office one 
Thursday, I ventured to call. I found him buried in work, and 
his reception of me was forbidding—even alarming. He growled 
out in his deep voice that he was very busy, that Thursday 
was his busiest day on which no one ought to call on him, that 
he had not had time to read my MS., that when he had done 
so he would, of course, write to me; I hastily withdrew, some- 
what depressed at my reception. But two days later I got 
a note asking me to call again on an early day in the week. 

I went, and was agreeably surprised at finding him full of 
what I had written, and most kind and practical in his sugges- 
tions. He advised me to expand the discussion contained in 
two pages of my MS. and make it a dialogue. The pages in 
question dealt with the common objection to religious belief 
that it is the offspring of our wishes. My central argument 
was to show that where the truth of a belief was of great 
importance to a man his wishes do not unduly bias him in 
accepting it as true. On the contrary, they were apt to make 
him slow of belief; as the proverb has it, the news seems “too 
good to be true.’ ‘They dared not believe lightly,” writes 
Arnold of the Romans, when the news reached them that 
Hannibal was vanquished at the Metaurus, ‘‘what they so 
much wished to be true.’’ I admitted that Shakespeare’s 
line, ““Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought”, also 
represented a tendency in human nature, but beliefs so begotten 
were not really deep. Such a wish was mainly for the pleasure 
of indulging in a favourite theory rather than a wish that a 
thing should be true. Hutton was so encouraging as to my 
treatment of this line of argument that I at once devoted a 
fortnight to the dialogue in question, which I wrote at Woburn 
Park, while staying with Mr. William Petre (afterwards Lord 
Petre), who was also much interested in my argument. 

My father was even more pleased with the dialogue when 
he saw it in proof than with the original notes. “I prophesy 
an immense success for it,’ he said. ‘‘I am as sure of it as 
I was of the success of Stanley’s Life of Arnold when he showed 
me his proofs.’”’ Mr. Knowles accepted it for the Nineteenth 
Century, and Hutton promised a leading article in the Spectator 
on its appearance. When it was announced in the last days of 
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January, 1882, for the ensuing month, I called at the Spectator 
office to let Hutton know, not forgetting to choose an early 
day in the week. I was in some anxiety as to his mood, 
remembering my reception when I had last visited the office. 
When I came in he was busy writing, and, without looking 
up, growled out: ‘Well, what do you want?” I replied that 
he had been kind enough to talk of writing an article on my 
dialogue when it appeared, that I thought he might not see 
the advertised contents of the Nineteenth Century, and that, 
therefore, I had ventured to call to let him know that the dialogue 
would be out that week. I said all this rather diffusely, and 
he replied, again without looking up: ‘‘Well, the longer you 
stay talking to me, the shorter will be my article on your 
dialogue: I am writing it now.” I rapidly disappeared, quite 
satisfied with the prospect, and took thenceforth a truer measure 
of the significance of the growls and the unsympathetic manner. 

The article appeared on the following Saturday, and nothing 
could have been more satisfactory than its very favourable 
advertisement of my effort. It was, probably enough, largely 
in consequence of Hutton’s very interesting article that I 
received a good many letters about what I had written. One 
from Mr. R. C. Jebb (afterwards Sir Richard Jebb, of Cambridge) 
is so interesting that I may be allowed to quote it. I had made 
his acquaintance in January, on the occasion of a visit to > 
Tennyson at Aldworth, and our first meeting had been very 
funny, for I got into Tennyson’s brougham on a dark night 
at Haslemere station, and, intending to remove a heap of rugs 
which I thought I saw in the corner, found myself possessed 
of the coat collar of a man, and that man was Mr. Jebb, who 
mildly expostulated. After my apologies we had a great deal 
of talk, and from that time till the time of his death our 
relations were most friendly. 

His letter runs as follows: 

“April 27th, 1882. 

“T had intended long ago to thank you for your letter and 
for the pleasure which your excellent paper gave me. It so 
happened that about that time my own reading furnished 
two literary illustrations of your thesis: the part of the Odyssey 
where Ulysses comes home, and Penelope, who for years has 
been catching at every straw, refuses to be persuaded that 
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it is Ulysses:—and Bentley’s theory of the purely imaginative 
editor whom he supposed to have corrupted the text of Paradise 
Lost. Penelope is a case of one being slow to believe where 
the truth of the belief is a matter of supreme importance to 
oneself. Bentley is an instance of one being quick to believe 
where the truth of the fact is of no importance to oneself,— 
but only the possession of a belief which will pass muster:— 
in Bentley’s case, a belief which would enable him to set to 
work on the improvement of Milton’s text. 

“In my life I have had much more experience of the former 
state of mind than of the state represented in this instance 
by Bentley. 

‘‘T hope you will write more. I can say without flattery that 
to me you appear to write not only well but with certain qualities 
which are very rare indeed.”’ 


Besides Hutton’s article the dialogue called forth another 
equally long review in the Saturday called “The Ethical Element 
in Belief.” Cardinal Newman wrote of it with great apprecia- 
tion. So did the Tennysons, and Mr. Knowles begged me to 
continue the subject and to write for him as often as I possibly 
could. All this was distinctly encouraging. I found the 
distractions of London incompatible with thought and writing 
so I went in May to stay with Bishop Vaughan, at Manchester, 
in order to write Part II of the dialogue. 

Shortly after the appearance of my dialogue in February 
[1882] my father was taken seriously ill in the Isle of Wight. 
He seemed to be recovering but wrote to me that he felt that 
at his age he should not have another illness with a favourable 
issue. While I was staying with Bishop Vaughan a letter 
came from home which showed that my father’s health caused 
grave anxiety. He spent a few weeks at Winchester in May 
and there heard the news of the murder of Mr. Burke and 
Lord Frederick Cavendish. He received a visit from his old 
schoolfellow Lord Selborne and they visited together the haunts 
of their boyhood—among them St. Catherine’s Hill. He got 
to Hampstead in June but seemed to get no better. The 
worst was soon feared and by the end of June all hope was 
given up. 

Hutton wrote to me with a deep and characteristic note of 
sympathy in his words: “‘I had heard from Cashel Hoey of 
your father’s state with the greatest pain. I had hoped to 
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have many of those frank and delightful talks with him on 
theology which I have enjoyed more than any theological 
talks in my life. God will be with him. If you find him 
conscious again, please give him my love and tell him I trust 
I may be found worthy to meet him in a world where our 
doubts may be solved.’’ 

The last week of my father’s illness was a very trying one. 
There were too many of us to stay in our small house at 
Hampstead, and my brothers and myself slept at Jack 
Straw’s Castle, an old inn on Hampstead Heath, spending 
the day at home. My father suffered very much and often 
wandered. His immense strength of constitution fought hard 
for life. His wanderings bore clear testimony to the ruling 
thoughts of his life. He dictated to his servant an account 
of his sufferings and of his trust in God, “‘for his disciples to 
read’’ he said. It was imperfectly expressed, but the ruling 
thoughts were clearly there—the lesson of faith and trust under 
all trial and suffering. Our great friend, his chaplain, Father 
Haythornthwaite, who was with us daily, said it was like a 
great ship going down in a storm. My father’s whole mind 
was absorbed in religion during his wanderings, but I remember 
one talk in which after some really coherent remarks in the 
course of which he told me that I should be really shocked if 
I knew how much he had suffered he said, ‘‘ But I had a pleasant 
interlude yesterday. Who do you think came to see me? Our 
old friend ‘Figaro’.’’ This was a reminiscence of our operatic 
companionship which had had so singularly keen an interest for 
him, far removed though it was from his more absorbing thoughts. 

Many old friends enquired after him this week from whom 
he had long been parted, among them Archbishop Tait of 
Canterbury. After a night of acute suffering on Monday, 
July 3rd, he remained unconscious the whole of Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The doctor said that the extraordinarily good 
condition of his heart and lungs made death slow to come. 
On Thursday morning he suddenly looked up with an expression 
of the keennest consciousness. The nun nurses saw that the 
end was coming and fetched my mother. A few minutes later 
he was gone. And his face after death had a look of peaceful 
serenity that is unforgettable. 


G 
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Early in July I received a letter from the Editor of the Times 
which had in its concluding sentence a humorous side such 
as one is often apt to note especially in the strain of sorrow 
and anxiety: 


“The Editor of the Times presents his compliments to 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward and would be greatly obliged to him if he 
would communicate to the Times the intelligence of the death 
of his father when that melancholy event takes place. A 
telegram will suffice. The Editor begs by anticipation to offer 
his sincere condolences.” 


My father had been so long removed from the public eye 
that when the Times published a leading article on him as 
well as a long obituary notice on the day after his death we 
were surprised. His death was the end of a chapter in my life. 
In spite of a certain eccentricity in his judgments the great 
force and consistency of his character and of his life was an 
immense moral support to the family of which we fully 
appreciated the strength when it was withdrawn. And we 
were taken aback by the degree of appreciation of his powers 
and personality which was manifest in the public press. Many 
of the papers besides the Times had leading articles on him. 
Archbishop Tait survived him only a few months, but in the 
interval he published in Macmillan’s Magazine a reminiscence 
of Oxford days, in which he spoke of my father with an un- 
reserved admiration for which one hardly looks in a Scotsman. 
Tennyson wrote: 


“ Farewell, whose living like I shall not find, 
—Whose faith and work were bells of full accord,— 
My friend, the most unworldly of mankind, 
Most generous of all Ultramontanes, Ward. 
How subtle at tierce and quart of mind with mind, 
How loyal in the following of thy Lord.” 


The only jarring note came from Cardinal Newman. His 
letter of condolence to my eldest brother was so cold that I 
thought he would have shown better feeling by remaining 
silent. But later—in an interview with myself—he made 
amends for this, as I shall describe in the sequel. 


CHAPTER VI 
SEEN FROM OUTSIDE 


WitH his father’s death Wilfrid Ward’s Reminiscences lose 
their sequence: Some of the remaining chapters are mere notes 
and arrangements of letters. My mother was of those who 
maintain that in fiction or biography it is a mistake to begin 
with personal description. Let a man be seen moving, speaking, 
acting, and in action you may hope to discover the secret of 
life. Then can come description, to elucidate what action 
cannot clearly show. Wilfrid has in these chapters given his 
own memories of childhood and youth: he has been seen in action. 
The memory of others may perhaps supplement his own words. 

“Full of life’’ seems the favourite description of boy and 
young man. One of his sisters recalls a visit to the Duchess of 
Norfolk—his godmother. 


“Then we played impersonations and ‘Wuffy’ (aged ten) said 
he was an impoverished Hungarian noble, named Count Lowen- 
thal. He was very imperious, and abused the Duke well for 
only giving him three hundred pounds. Towards the end 
Wuffy got very excited, he and the Duke threw sofa cushions at 
each other, and the Duke kept throwing a basket over his head.”’ 


All his life “‘Wuffy’’ was inclined to get “‘ very excited.”’ 

His sisters thought of him as “ great fun,’’ immensely amusing. 
He was a mimic, a comic singer, an actor. He was very pretty 
asachild. Asa young man his face was full of life and interest 
but contemporary evidence and my own modesty alike forbid 
my calling him handsome. Being taken to visit Ushaw College, 
I was met at the door by two very old priests. 

“Allow me,” said one, “‘ to introduce Wilfrid Ward.” 

“She’s the very spit of him,” said the other. 

Both remembered Wilfrid at Ushaw—chiefly his music 
and his curious incapacity, inherited from his father, for dealing 
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with material things. He always let his fire out, and one of 
them would lay it again, while Wilfrid looked helplessly on 
murmuring, ‘I can’t cope with these things.’’ He never 
could. Doing up a parcel or packing a bag were, he would say, 
“not in his line,’’ and when he was obliged to deal with matter 
his methods were crude. He would cut the leaves of a book 
with his finger if no paper-knife was handy, and I have known 
him to hack out the pages of a review or even of a volume from 
which he wanted to make a long quotation. All his books 
were indexed, annotated, and filled with marginal notes. Some 
volumes in the set of Newman he took to Rome have notes on 
almost every page in a minute handwriting which entirely 
justifies Tennyson’s simile of the “‘limbs of a flea.”’ 

He was terribly untidy. “‘When you have just shaved,’ 
a friend once said to him, “you look like a man needing a shave.”’ 
The photo taken by Mrs. Cameron which is the frontispiece of 
this book does not reveal this special weakness. He looks 
distressed, but then his hair was being clutched from behind 
to get his head into the desired position! 

He made real efforts at order, and was properly contrite 
when Mrs. Washington Hibbert exclaimed at a large luncheon 
party: ‘‘ Wilfrid, you’ve got on odd socks.’’ His mind was 
usually elsewhere when he was dressing or shaving, but he really 
wanted to do such things normally and effectively. He hated 
eccentricity and wanted to be socially quite normal and ordinary. 
He did not strive for originality: Nature had given him a full 
share of it, and on the whole it rather annoyed him. 

The contemporaries of my father’s youth are getting few 
and far between, but Mgr. Kolbe (a convert from Dutch Calvin- 
ism, now administrator of the Cathedral at Cape Town) has sent 
me a vivid sketch of him during his year in Rome. 


“Ward and I were in Rome together for our philosophy year, 
1877-78. He arrived during our long retreat in preparation for 
the year: we could not speak to him of course, and we did not 
know who he was; but we watched him with great interest. 
He was a striking personality in any company, even without 
speaking. His broad, genial face promised a lively companion- 
ship. We afterwards chaffed him about his strong resemblance 
to Bernini’s statue of David. 
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“Towards the end of our first recreation after the retreat, he 
quietly strolled to the piano and sang the rollicking song of 
Figaro qua from Rossini’s opera. He electrified us. Most of 
us knew little of opera, and both song and accompaniment, 
which he rendered uncommonly well, sent us into fits of laughter 
and applause. Then the bell rang for prayers. After ten days 
of solemn retirement the reaction is strong and the smallest 
joke is apt to upset the balance of gravity. So we went to 
prayers with Figaro qua, Figaro la ringing in our ears. I know 
I stuffed my handkerchief into my mouth to prevent unseemly 
interruptions of the devotions. From the other students one 
heard from time to time irrepressible outbursts. Beyond 
question, Ward had arrived. 

“His musical gifts caused him to be appointed organist at 
once. Now there was a certain impishness in Ward, and our 
Rector was of that prim and precise character which naturally 
evokes impishness. I hope nobody will be shocked at what 
I am about to say; but Ward had a theory that music can be 
quite divorced from its original words, and that any melody 
can be made sacred if appropriately played. So one day he 
played for a voluntary, ‘He was a little Tin Soldier.’ The Rector, 
who was quite unmusical, happened to recognise the tune, and 
gave Ward a wigging. The next Sunday the latter played 
‘The Two Obadiahs’ in a minor mode. Now ‘The Two 
Obadiahs’ is a graceless tune, but played slowly in the minor 
it becomes excruciatingly sacred. The Rector did not recognise 
it, and Ward was satisfied with his triumph and never did the 
like again. 

“At the beginning of the year Pius IX died, and there were 
the usual three Requiems in the Sistine Chapel followed by three 
Masses of the Holy Spirit for the new Pope. The Sistine is a 
small chapel, and a gathering of seventy cardinals with their 
chaplains and the many Vatican officials nearly filled it up. 
It seemed hopeless that a college camerata should find a place. 
Even Bishops were turned away. Still there is nothing like 
trying. We put Ward at the head of the camerata. He could 
put on an expression of bland rectitude and irresistible self- 
assurance. We came to the barrier and to the demand for 
tickets. Ward airily said, “It’s all right: Cardinal Manning, 
you know: stopping with us.’’ They let us in, and we heard a 
second Requiem and afterwards one of the Masses for Leo XIII. 
After that we were discovered by some lynx-eyed authority 
and were ignominiously turned back at the barrier. But we 
had seen the stateliest ceremonial in the world, and three times 
we had heard the Sistine Choir at its best, thanks to Ward’s 
sublime impudence. 
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‘His was one of the most lively minds I have ever come into 
contact with. Nothing could check the flow of his interesting 
talk. He would hump his right shoulder and plunge right 
into any subject. He and I were often companions on the 
walks, and our discussions ranged over the length and breadth 
of human life—‘of all things and a few extras.’ But for me 
there was one insuperable obstacle—the enervating scirocco. 
Sometimes he would try to lash me into vivacity, but finding it 
useless would say, ‘I see it is no good to-day—scirocco on.’ 
Yet he himself suffered from what would be a drag on most 
men—dyspepsia. He used to say that no man can be a true 
judge of life unless he has had experience of indigestion. 

“Both he and I had been brought up on a non-scholastic 
system of philosophy; so we had a common ground for grumbling. 
The iron rule of syllogisms did not suit us at all, and I think 
he never got over it. Another year of philosophy, or still better 
of theology, would have been good for him. After he left he 
once wrote to me imploring me to write something which should 
make’ St. Thomas more acceptable tg modern minds. But 
after all St. Thomas is now making his own way without such 
puny help as mine. 

“He kicked against some of the usual scholastic definitions. 
Once in a discussion exercise his opponent gave the well-known 
definition of ‘soul,’ beginning with Actus primus. Ward would 
not have it. ‘But,’ the leader said, ‘it is the accepted definition 
in the schools.’ Ward replied that he did not care who accepted 
it: the soul is a Principium, not an Actus. They hurled Aris- 
totle at him. He said Aristotle was not infallible. That 
particular discussion got no further: it simply petered out. 

‘“‘A trait not to be forgotten was his equable temper. I think 
I never saw him put out. One student grated on his feelings. 
There was a vulgarity about him combined with intrusive 
pushfulness, and his manners were deplorable. Ward never 
went further than to smile and call him ‘the creature.’”’ 


Another picture is given by Arthur Coleridge in his diary. 


“T had a treat last night (at Tennyson’s house) in the music 
of Wilfrid Ward, son of Ideal Ward, the famous Balliol tutor, 
whose secession to Rome made such a sensation in the distressing 
days of my boyhood. He must have lived and learned in Italy 
for were a listener to shut his eyes he would swear to-a regular 
well-taught Italian Maestro. With no scrap of music before 
him and relying entirely on his memory, he gave us whole 
sections of Rossini’s and Mozart’s operas. His voice is a beautiful 
baritone which has been cultivated to a rare perfection. He has 
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many other than musical and vocal gifts, for he writes learned 
articles in the Nineteenth Century, and seems in every way to 
have inherited a great deal of his father’s powers.”’ 


Still in perplexity as to what future should be his, Wilfrid 
began in these years what was in fact his life work. He arranged 
and published a volume of his father’s philosophical essays to 
which he wrote an introduction. 


“T knew that they were too serious and technical to be re- 
munerative, but my eldest brother consented to pay the cost 
of publication which came to about f150. This figure will 
serve to explain why the idea of literature as a career did not 
even suggest itself to me. Aubrey de Vere used to say that he 
could easily so arrange his literary engagements as to add £50 
a year to his income. When asked how, he replied, ‘By ceasing 
to write poetry.’ And I was sure that the only subject on which 
I was disposed to write, the philosophy of religion, to which 
under Cardinal Newman’s guidance I had given much thought 
and attention, would do about as badly financially as Aubrey 
de Vere’s poetry. The sale of my father’s Essays confirmed this 
impression. 

“The next thing was to write his biography. I believed 
I could make the book cover its expenses—but not much more. 
I found immense interest among his friends in my proposed 
work. My father’s individuality was so marked and there were 
so many good stories about him current that I soon found that 
I should be able to make a most amusing book, as well as a 
book of serious interest. But I began it simply as a labour of 
love with no idea of a literary career—even to the limited extent 
in which such a career eventually became open to me.” 


He printed The Wish to Believe as a volume and Gladstone 
sought a meeting with him to talk it over, while it evoked a 
long letter of praise from Cardinal Newman. 


“Dec. 20th, 1884, 
“DEAR WILFRID WARD, 


“T thus familiarly address you on the plea that I was familiar 
with your Father before you were born; also because when an 
old man feels, as I do after reading your book, great pleasure 
in the work of another, he may speak of its author and to its 
author, with a freedom not warranted by personal intimacy. 


“ 
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But my fingers move slow, and by this slowness so puzzle my 
brain that I lose the thread of what I want to say. 

“TI do really think your Essay a very successful one, and 
I have more to say of it than I have room or leisure to say it in. 

“First you are dramatic, which is a quality of great excel- 
lence in a dialogue. It would never do for your arguments to 
profess to be irrefragable, and your opponent simply to be 
convinced by them. Also, it is the only way in which you 
can secure a fair and complete hearing for him, and his side of 
the question debated. 

‘Next, you are outspoken and bold. You are not afraid of 
enunciating what so many will consider a paradox. You have 
the advantage (and this enables you to be bold) of knowing 
that you have no chance of hazarding any statement which a 
rigid Catholic critic could accuse as censurable. This is what 
makes controversy to a Catholic so difficult. 

“As to the matter and main argument of your Essay, it 
seems to me you mean to say that the same considerations which 
make you wish to believe are among the reasons which, when you 
actually do inquire, lead you prudently to believe, thus serving 
a double purpose. Do you bring this out anywhere? On the 
contrary, are you not shy of calling those considerations reasons? 
Why? 

“You seem to me to insist, with an earnestness for which I 
doubt not you have some good reason, on the difference between 
believing and realising (which is pretty much, I suppose, what 
in the ‘Grammar of Assent’ I have called ‘Notional’ and ‘ Real’ 
assent) and to be unwilling freely to grant from the first that 
there must be more grounds in reason to a religious mind, whereas 
in fact a religious mind must always master much which is 
unseen to the non-religious ; (not that there is any real difference 
of view between us)—thus you allow of two men with the same 
evidence and equal reasoning powers being prima facie likely 
to come to the same conclusion, whereas I should say to Darling- 
ton, ‘Stop there—I can’t allow that a religious man has no more 
evidence necessarily, than a non-religious.’ I wonder whether 
I make myself intelligible. It is only the mode of your stating 
and arguing on this point which I do not comfortably follow. 
And you may have reasons I do not know. 

“T am very tired. 

“Yours affectly., 
“J. H. Carp. NEWMAN.” 


The Cardinal wrote also to Baron von Hiigel, “Everyone 
speaks well of young Mr. Ward, and I hope he will do much good 
and no harm in his work for the defence of religion.’”’ One 
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wonders if that ‘‘no harm” has reference to past troubles with 
Wilfrid’s father. Anyhow, the message and letter emboldened 
him to seek an interview! with the Cardinal whom he had seen 
only once before. 

In those days Wilfrid and Bernard, the future Bishop, used 
to make long expeditions on bicycles—then a great novelty: 
the earliest type was the penny-farthing—one immense, one tiny 
wheel. This soon gave place to a model more nearly resembling 
the bicycle of to-day. They visited both their sisters in this 
way and conceived a more favourable opinion of the Oulton 
Benedictines than of the Stone Dominicans because the former 
requested an exhibition of cycling and lined up to watch the 
show, while the latter were seen peeping surrepitiously from 
behind window blinds. They would pack their luggage small, 
and carry enough at the back of the saddle for several weeks. 
Mrs. Washington Hibbert expressed great curiosity about these 
tours. 

“How do you carry your luggage?”’ 

“On the back wheel,’’ my father answered. 

“On the back wheel of the bicycle,” she cried in amazement, 
“around and around and around.” He never quite knew what 
mental picture she was conjuring up. 

Perched on their high wheels the two brothers had first 
made their way to the Oratory while Wilfrid was still at 
Ushaw. 

“The interview,” wrote Bernard forty years later, ‘‘was short 
and formal. It, however, made a great impression on Wilfrid, 
who talked of little else for weeks afterwards.” 

The two brothers made in this way many other expeditions 
both in England and abroad. They were usually ideal travelling 
companions, but Wilfrid used to tell one story that caused his 
children in later years to gaze with awe-stricken respect not 
at their father but at their uncle. A quarrel having one day 
broken out, Wilfrid knocked Bernard off his bicycle. Bernard 
got up, remounted and rode on without a word. To us this 
seemed superhuman. 

Of some of his purely society acquaintances Wilfrid Ward 
notes “they regarded a writer somewhat as they would an 

1 Wilfrid’s notes of this talk are given in the next chapter. 
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acrobat-—a performer of difficult feats for which they had 
little respect.” The fashionable world was least to his taste, 
but he welcomed a certain intercourse with it at that time 
“merely as training enabling me to associate with all kinds 
and conditions of men and women and to find something in 
common with those whose interests were far removed from 
my own.” The early isolation had probably sharpened his 
powers of appreciation but had brought too a certain sensitive- 
ness that made him say “I tumbled somewhat clumsily into the 
world of society.”’ 

An early friend tells me that one great impression he made 
on that world was of extreme good nature—ready to sing, act, 
stage manage for any good work. He probably did not mind 
the interruptions to his own work so much then as in later life. 
He wrote and studied hard but spasmodically, and he certainly 
thought of the world of men as one worth a good deal of time 
and attention. 

It struck Wilfrid’s sense of humour immensely when on one 
occasion he was shown his father from a surprising viewpoint. “I 
met one old man at Lord Denbigh’s who spoke most warmly of 
‘my father’ whom he had known intimately he said. An 
allusion to one of his speeches in Parliament made me see that 
he really meant my grandfather. When I explained and he 
gradually realised that I was the son not of the older William 
Ward but of the younger, of whom apparently he had heard 
vaguely as a theological firebrand, he exclaimed, ‘What! are 
you the son of that wild fellow!’ This expression conveyed a 
somewhat new idea to me of my father.” 

About this time Wilfrid plunged into a duel between the 
Positivist, Frederic Harrison, and Herbert Spencer. Harrison 
had attacked Spencer’s book The Religion of the Unknowable: 
Ward argued that his abuse of Spencer was a case of pot and 
kettle, that ‘“Humanity”’ was as poor a God as the “unknow- 
able.’ He called his Essay “The Clothes of Religion” and 
sent it to the National Review. The Editor, Alfred Austin, 
received it with unusual warmth. “It has,” he wrote, “every 
quality a controversial essay ought to have, point, wit, humour, 
clearness and irresistible argument. I think it will make quite 
a sensation.” Wilfrid, who alas never destroyed a paper, 
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annotated this with the judicial remark “It did not make a 
sensation, but it aroused a good deal of attention.”’ 

“T think I noticed some variation in [Harrison’s] language 
on Humanity in his later articles,’’ wrote Spencer Lyttelton, 
then Gladstone’s secretary. ‘But he is a very tough opponent.”’ 

Fitzjames Stephen had laughed at the controversy, and 
the Saturday Review published an article reviewing all four 
called ‘A Quadrangular Duel,’”’ Harrison rejoined and hailed 
Wilfrid as “the rising hope of the stern unbending papists.” 
A “Ballade of Belief” in the St. James’ Gazette claimed to 
summarise the arguments of the four, and thus described 
my father’s 

“Says Wilfrid pray list to my notion 
- On the hip I will infidels smite 


It is only through Christian devotion 
That virtues with vices can fight. 


Whate’er my theology write 
Whatever the Church may decree 

My soul shall acknowledge as right 
And that’s the religion for me.” 


Then came an E£nvoi, “Faith of the bewildered one.”’ 


“Oh, faiths full of riddle and rite, 
Oh, philosophies deep as the sea, 
In this posse of problems polite 
Prithee where’s the religion for me?” 


Meanwhile life was very interesting. Philosophy and music 
were both good things, and there were many friendships to 
be made, many of his father’s old friendships to be renewed. 
He moved in several worlds; for his interests were never of 
one sort, his humorous appreciations wide. 


CHAPTER VII 
FINDING A LIFE WORK 


As a result of ‘‘The Quadrangular Duel,”’ others beside Frederic 
Harrison had begun to hail Wilfrid Ward as a “coming man.” 
But Wilfrid, perplexed by the practical facts of life which were, 
he felt, outside the attention of those who thus prophesied, 
failed to see his future. “‘How I could possibly come,’ he 
wrote later, “I did not see. I thought it best however to 
accept the position and assume something of the confident 
air of a coming man.” , 

Given the peculiar nature of his education, this uncertainty 
as to his future was natural. What is surprising is that it 
did not, as with most young men, lead to a series of false 
starts, a period of semi-aimless thrashing about. If he had 
realised from the beginning what his life-work was to be, he 
could not have hewn more closely to the line of it. 


“He did a very great work’’ (wrote Sir Michael Sadler 
to my mother) “for the religious life of the nation, as did 
his father before him. He was one of those who represented 
to us in the Church of England the Catholic tradition. He 
was what we have learned to call in our English administration 
a liaison officer, one who links together by his knowledge, 
sympathy and wisdom many who would otherwise be apart, 
and helps them to work together for the common good. At 
no earlier time has this difficult service been so precious as 
it is now, and no one was ever more fitted by knowledge and 
connections to strengthen the tie between groups who have 
been separated from one another more than the truth required.” 


The term “‘liaison officer’’ admirably fits Wilfrid Ward at every 
stage of his career, but only because it is elastic enough to 
allow for a considerable development of significance. In the 
eighties he was making contacts with, entering into the minds 
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of, individuals who differed widely from one another and from 
him: so far, to continue the metaphor, he was an extremely 
useful official. But by the ‘nineties he had, as we shall see, 
become the philosopher of the Church’s constitution—concerned 
with the functioning of the Church’s mind, working out the 
conditions of harmony between the authoritative teaching of the 
Church and the free operation of the human intellect at large. 
The formulation of the relation between the rulers of the 
Church and the thinkers was in the true sense his life work. It 
did not come to full growth in his mind till the ’nineties. 
But the special circumstances of Catholic life in the ’eighties 
provided the one atmosphere in which it could have grown 
to a genuine, instead of being forced to a spurious, maturity. 

The Catholic world in which Wilfrid Ward spent his early 
manhood was a very different thing from that in which his 
father had borne himself so turbulently. The ‘‘right side’ 
and the “wrong side’ of his early youth were by now terms 
of no more than historic interest. The Church was at peace 
within her borders. Leo XIII ruled the Church Universal and 
Cardinal Manning ruled the Church in England. The strife 
of Montalembert and Veuillot was past in France and Loisy 
was a young man, not suggestive of grave trouble to come. 
The Republic was harassing the Church, but Leo’s policy was 
determinedly pacifist, and if his recognition of the Republic’s 
legitimacy upset a great many French Catholics, it led to no 
serious breach of the Church’s peace. In Germany Dollinger 
and Frohschammer had gone out of the Church and left no 
considerable successors. There were of course exceptions; but 
there was nothing even faintly comparable to the troubles of 
Pius IX’s time. Even attacks by outsiders, which in any case 
disturb the peace of the Church less, had abated. Bismarck 
had abandoned the Kulturkampf. The persecution in Switzer- 
land was diminishing. But in no province of Christendom 
was the contrast so marked as in England. 

“The curious in polemics,’’ the Saturday Review? had written 
in 1862, ‘‘will be well rewarded for his trouble if he will turn 
over the pages of Roman Catholic newspapers, reviews and 
magazines of the last fifteen or twenty years. It is clear from 

1 Quoted by Gasquet, Lord Acton and his Circle, p. xliii. 
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the extraordinary freedom with which names and persons are 
handled, and from the eagerness of bishops and dignitaries 
to enter into the lists, that an amount of pugnacity exists 
among Roman Catholics, which by no means finds a [sufficient] 
vent in onslaughts on Protestantism.” : 

The “pugnacity’’ was for the moment in abeyance. There 
was no Rambler, no Home and Foreign Review, to set a new 
standard of brilliancy in Catholic journalism and trouble 
authority by irresponsible playing on the fringes of orthodoxy. 
W. G. Ward was dead. The Convert Problem, in so far as it 
had been a problem, had ceased, for there were no converts 
now of the stature and the numbers to cause difficulties of 
assimilation. The two giants—Manning and Newman—might 
never come to a full understanding, but the war was over. 
They had differed on Infallibility—and 1870 had settled that— 
in Manning’s sense, apparently, but perhaps.more in Newman's: 
for whereas Manning had wanted a definition and Newman had 
not, the definition that came was closer to Newman’s view 
than Manning’s. They had differed on the Temporal Power, 
and by the eighties Manning saw that this was a dead issue, 
that the old state of things could never be restored, even (says 
Shane Leslie) that the Italians might have been sent by 
Providence. The lesser matter that had sundered them, the 
entry of Catholics into Oxford and Cambridge, was not raised 
in any acute form at this time: Manning could scarcely be 
expected to change, but Manning must in the course of nature 
soon die. Newman had in 1879 been made a Cardinal: and 
though he could not feel perfectly sure that Manning had warmly 
desired this, the mere fact of Rome’s most signal approval 
was a pacifying thing. There were problems unsolved: the 
challenge of Materialist Evolution had not been squarely faced, 
perhaps: and Biblical Criticism was beginning to loom larger. 
But there was as yet—and for twenty years to come—no breach 
of the peace. 

The importance of this for Wilfrid Ward can scarcely be 
exaggerated. With no crisis to hurry him off into premature 
action, his talent could mature in its own time. The essence 
of his talent was an overmastering interest in the workings 
of other men’s minds. In these peaceful eighties he could 
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indulge it to the full; and this in two ways. There was daily 
intercourse with widely different types of mind; and there 
was the writing of biography—his father’s first of all. The 
biography forced him to study the Church as a concrete living 
thing. Thus his interest developed naturally from its first to 
its second stage. In the first stage, he was analysing the individual 
mind in its relation to religion considered as an absolute. In 
the second he would work out the relation between the individual 
mind and the mind of the Church, as this mind actually operated 
in time and space. 

Certain drawbacks in his education Wilfrid Ward felt keenly 
and never more than at this time. Yet there were, too, cer- 
tain advantages which might more easily be seen later when 
he had completed that work which he was now beginning. 

It may be remembered that he said in his Reminiscences that 
ideas were held in men’s minds mainly by virtue of the true 
elements in them, and for these true elements he was always 
on the lookout. It is noticeable that in reviews of The Wish 
to Beheve and The Clothes of Religion even agnostic writers 
stress the author’s fairness. He has succeeded, they say, in the 
difficult form of a Socratic dialogue, both in keeping a lightly 
good-humoured tone throughout and in giving full play to both 
sides in the controversy. It is no fault in his arguments, but 
the ‘‘inherent impossibility’’ of the Christian conclusion, that 
makes them unable to follow him. 

Yet to others it seemed that he made this impossibility more 
nearly possible. 


“T have been in a strange sort of broken commune with 
‘Darlington’ and ‘Walton’ [the interlocutors in The Wish to 
Believe} ever since I saw you,” wrote Lord Lytton to him. 
“Meanwhile I have twice re-read the dialogues from beginning 
to end, and parts of them many times more. A more suggestive 
treatment of the mental condition of Belief and unbelief I think 
I have never read.”’ 


That Wilfrid Ward should thus choose to devote his life 
to the service of the Church as a layman very naturally suggested 
a comparison with his father, who had done precisely the same 
thing. When The Wish to Believe and The Clothes of Religion. 
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were re-issued with other essays in a volume called Wztnesses 
to the Unseen a few years later, a review in the Nineteenth Century 
drew a comparison and contrast between Wilfrid Ward and his 
father as a curious instance of heredity. To take the contrast 
first Dr. Ward said of himself “I have no culture.’’ He was a 
deep thinker along certain lines, “‘an intellect worthy to be ranked 
with Coleridge, Green and Martineau’’; but he was so little 
persuasive in his writing, so lacked grace of style and expression, 
that “he was vox clamantis in deserto and is so still... . The 
problem for those of us who think we have something to teach 
the world is to translate our philosophy into literature. This is 
just what Mr. Wilfrid Ward has been doing. . . . He is at 
once profound and popular. . . . No small share of William 
George Ward’s characteristic endowment has fallen to his son 
[but] Mr. Wilfrid Ward is more of a psychologist than his father, 
and less of a metaphysician.”’ 

From his father Wilfrid had learnt . meet his theological 
opponents frankly and on their own ground, but his own native 
gifts of sympathy and psychological insight had made him far 
more able than the elder Ward to enter into the way in which 
ideas energised in the minds of various individuals. 

Not that William George Ward ignored the mind of the 
listener. In 1862 he had written to Newman: 


‘“Neither you nor Simpson can possibly go beyond me in 
recognising the shallowness of the polemic with which we 
ordinarily meet the infidel difficulties of the day. It was only 
yesterday I said to a priest that three-fourths of the arguments 
in ordinary (text) books seem to me fictitious, i.e. that the writer 
never asks himself the question whether they are valid arguments, 
but merely whether they will pass muster and impose upon 
ingenuous youth. I used to tell my pupils that A. B.’s reasoning 
[naming a textbook much in vogue at the time] would disgrace 
a boy of ten years old.”’ 


Similarly he had written to Newman in 1857: 


“T most fully feel with you that nothing is more clamorously 
required than an argument for Theism. - - - A greater calamity 
could not befall one sceptically inclined es to come across 
the treatises ‘in quibus invictissime probatur’ everything held 
by Catholics: and all others held up to hatred and derision as an 
incredible compound of knavery and folly.’’ 


a 
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But though W. G. Ward had the profoundest respect for the 
mind of the recipient, he had no profound understanding of. it. 
He could do his best so to perfect his argument that it would 
appeal to what was logical in the listener’s mind: but of all the 
non-logical factors that go to the acceptance of a conclusion 
he had no grasp. And these were precisely what fascinated 
Wilfrid Ward. 

He put the case clearly in a letter to Baron von Higel (March, 
1884) : 


“T am disposed to think that Ollé Laprune would be a very 
good supplement to my father in Theism. ... He treats so 
much of dispositions and of the moral habits of mind necessary 
for the perception of religious truth, which my father quite 
allowed to be necessary (he did so especially of late years) but 
which from the peculiar bent of his mind he dwelt upon less 
in detail than upon the arguments themselves.”’ 


Wilfrid Ward strove to understand the minds of those who 
differed from him, and not only to understand but to sympathise. 
One of his comments on Cardinal Vaughan! goes to the heart of 
his own polemical method: 


“Probably his arguments would have been more convincing 
if, in place of adopting the sarcastic tone proper to something 
very perverse and extravagant, he had shown more of that 
sympathy which comes from and leads to understanding— 
if he had realised more fully what did actually persuade those 
he was criticising that their opinions were tenable.’’? 


One objection to Wilfrid Ward’s sympathetic understanding 
of his opponents was made from a curious angle: 


“Forgive me for saying so plainly’’ (a friend wrote once to 
his wife) “that I want him to have been more intemperate. 
. . . Very likely it is quite true about the excuses for the hateful 
other side, but I wish Mr. Ward would have sung those excuses 
in a horrid voice (as people used to say at Mentone, ‘Comme qui 
chante Barabbas dans la Passion’). His voice sounds nearly 
the same for them as for our own men; whereas I think Justice 
is excellent, but it shouldn’t go so far as a sympathetic voice.”’ 


1 Man and Matters, p. 239. 
* Italics mine. (M. W.) 
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If nature had given Wilfrid Ward a ‘“‘sympathetic voice”’ 
his education and temperament both supplied him with the 
other necessary side to his equipment for the difficult task of 
liaison officer. For it is not enough merely to enter with sympathy 
into the minds of others. A man who does this to excess may 
end by losing his own standpoint. 

Wilfrid used to quote a saying of Tennyson with which on 
the whole he disagreed but of which he saw the full force “‘In 
religion you must choose between bigotry and flabbiness.” 
Much as he hated bigotry he hated flabbiness still more, and 
every kind of sentimentality or emotionalism in religion. 

In a letter to my mother soon after Lux Mundi appeared he 
wrote: 


“Scott Holland’s article on Faith has very striking bits, but 
the tone is far too rationalistic and there is a touch of disgusting 
Robert Elsmere gush which I hate, and- which is evidently in 
the air at Oxford now. It is the one thing when I groan over the 
opening Oxford could have been for one with my tastes, which 
I console myself with—that I have kept free from that horrid 
sentimental emotionalism in religion.” 


This he certainly owed in great part to his education. Carried 
on far beyond the usual age, it involved intense concentration 
on the truths of faith in an atmosphere which reinforced them 
by the practical exercises of religion and by the historical 
associations of the Catholic faith. Deliberately Wilfrid places 
the scene of one of his dialogues in such a college as his own 
Ushaw and describes the daily round of prayer and meditation 
as impressing on the mind the reality of the truths which a mere 
chain of reasoning might conclusively establish but could never 
really root in the mind. With Pascal he said: “‘As soon as we 
know where Truth lies we must ask custom to soak and steep us 
in that belief.”’ : 

There was not then for him any risk in an ever-growing - 
appreciation of the viewpoints of others of losing his own. He 
could be a liaison officer because he could recognise the points 
of contact, see where each stood, and see to what extent they 
were ‘‘ separated more than truth required.” 

This is sometimes treated as a somewhat negative attitude 
lacking vigour and colour. But ‘‘the very positive qualities of 
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his personality,” as G. K. Chesterton has put it, formed the 
conditions for Wilfrid’s method of doing the work of liaison. 
“He was anything but merely receptive,’ Mr. Chesterton goes 
on, ‘‘he could be decidedly combative; but he could also, and 
above all, be strongly co-operative with another’s mind.”’ 

At a superficial view, it might seem that the quality most 
required in a liaison officer is a certain pliableness: his function 
is to produce harmony, and the best way to do it is to gloss over 
differences and persuade men that the differences are either non- 
existent or of slight importance. But Wilfrid Ward’s aim was 
deeper, and his concern was to make men realise exactly what 
the differences were. In some cases—as with many agnostics— 
he could show that men were differing more than the Truth 
required; that they were closer than they realised. In others, 
—as with some Anglicans—he had to show that the divergences 
went deeper than was apparent. In every case the first objective 
was not agreement but understanding. 

Certainly if pliability had been required, he would have 
failed. For Wilfrid Ward was not pliable. He was vehement, 
rash and excitable. No picture of him would be true which 
ignored this. 

Where fighting must be done, he fought. On one occasion, 
when he was dining at the British Embassy in Rome, the 
Ambassador (Sir Philip Currie) and others made a direct attack 
on the Church. Wilfrid Ward retorted with astonishing vigour 
—and Sir Philip later expressed the view that Mr. Ward was 
certainly the most intelligent of the Roman Catholics. His 
fighting made no enemies because it was direct. Because he 
saw the “‘why”’ of the other side, he never sneered. The nearest 
he ever got to a sneer was against Mivart. For once he could 
not get inside another’s mind—and did not realise that that 
other was no longer in full possession of his mind! 

He co-operated with the minds of all with whom he could 
find a meeting place grounded in truth. He loved to build 
wherever a foundation could be discovered, and this became 
specially apparent towards the end of the century after the birth 
of the Synthetic Society. But he could easily become impatient 
with anyone who did not see clearly his own or another’s stand- 
point. Fogged and blurred outlines in the mind annoyed him. 
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With all his devotion to Hutton I have found one letter almost 
accusing him of thick-headedness, not for disagreeing with the 
Catholic view but for failing to understand it: “You almost 
pass over what is indisputable and important and fix upon the 
old points on which, as von Hugel and I have always agreed, 
you quite misconceive the true intellectual analysis of 
infallibility.”’ 

I am not sure if this letter was ever sent—for it was written 
after his marriage, when my mother was there to act as a 
moderator. She always tried to prevent those vehement 
expressions which might have spoilt an admirably stated case. 
And in his judgment my father agreed with her. He submitted 
most of his important letters to domestic censorship and some 
of them were never passed, others went forth amended. 

Temperamentally Wilfrid could never refrain from telling 
not merely the truth but the whole truth. “To be with your 
husband,” Fr. Waggett said to my mother, “is like living in 
the Palace of Truth.’’ Most people say as much as they deem 
prudent and then remain silent. Wilfrid Ward could never 
remain silent. And as his speech could not be ‘‘moderated” 
like his letters, he was in conversation incredibly rash. He 
defended this in speaking of the difference between speech and 
writing in an essay on G. K. Chesterton: 


“In conversation we can say strong things—violent and 
exaggerated things—without detriment to seriousness of purpose. 
Moreover we can be provoked into saying false and indefensible 
things, which do not much matter, for spoken words can be 
corrected, or afterwards laid aside with a laugh if challenged.’’! 


He was true in action to this theory of his—if we regard 
letters to intimate friends as a part rather of conversation than 
of literature. For when he wrote for publication his words 
were weighed and his judgments balanced. 

“For a man,’’ wrote his father’s friend and chaplain Peter 
Haythornthwaite, ‘“‘the son of his father, who is not reticent in 
speech, you are a marvel of caution, tact and prudence when 
you write.”’ 

This fact arose partly from a curious point in Wilfrid’s 

1 Men and Matters, p. 132. 
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mentality: he found it hard to realise in talk or letters that 
his correspondent might not place this particular conversation, 
this particular letter, in the general framework of his views and 
outlook. He was so good at this himself—in talking over a dis- 
cussion he would show keen realisation of what a thing meant 
when said by one individual, of how different would be the 
meaning of the very same words spoken by another. This 
power of discrimination he expected his friends to share, but 
not the general public. Hence in writing for them he weighed 
and balanced and never completed even the shortest article 
without placing it sufficiently in its framework for people to 
view it in perspective. 

He was in fact often misunderstood. Rash remarks were 
sometimes left unchallenged and no opportunity given to “‘lay 
them aside with a laugh’”’—while they passed from mouth to 
mouth growing in the process like a story in a game of Russian 
scandal. And his correspondents did not always read his letters 
aright. 

This was notably the case with Dr. O’Dwyer, Bishop of 
Limerick, the story of whose friendship and quarrel with Wilfrid 
belongs to the second volume. Reading the correspondence to- 
day, one sees easily enough to see misunderstanding growing while 
Wilfrid assumed fundamental agreement and understanding. 
Really characteristic is the renewal of the friendship a few 
years later. Wilfrid writes to the Bishop what he obviously 
takes to be a conciliatory phrase “Although you have doubted 
my loyalty I have never questioned your sincerity’’—and he 
then proceeds to ask for his criticisms on the life of Cardinal 
Newman. The letter is typewritten and signed in pencil. 
Bygones were bygones in Wilfrid’s mind—he bore not the 
faintest resentment for having once been mistakenly held dis- 
loyal. On the other hand it simply never occurred to him that 
certain forms are observed in approaching a Bishop—and that 
a rather irascible Bishop might see disrespect and a fresh cause 
of offence in this disregard of them. . . . Anyhow friendly 
relations were resumed and continued till death. 

There were very few points on which Wilfrid Ward corres- 
ponded with the common picture of the religious layman. “He 
could never,’ my mother said of him, ‘“‘have tried to edify.”’ 
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“The last thing I could do,’’ he says of himself, ““would be to 
pretend to more piety than the very little I have.” 

In his letters he delighted in throwing out humorously violent 
expressions about people he did not like or with whom 
he disagreed: ; 


“The letter of a very second-rate mind on such subjects,’ 
(he comments, sending a letter on to my mother) “and there 
is an inability to be candid even on the minor points.”’ 


‘How terribly sad is Encombe’s death: I would much rather 
a pompous ass like A. B. had died.” 


“T told you of D—’s cringing; since then I have had a 
specimen of his rudeness. He is intolerable. He is the worst 
type of peasant placed in a position of authority when he ought 
to be worked hard under an overseer and flogged twice a day. 
He has also something of the criminal type about him—the 
type of Piggott, or perhaps more accurately of Brady.” 


Wilfrid’s enthusiasms were no less energetically expressed 
than his antipathies. He seldom mentions either Baron von 
Hiigel or the Duke of Norfolk without the word “wonderful,” 
and every one of his friends was in his eyes ‘‘a most remarkable” 
man or woman, their work “of the first importance.” 


“His hearty and unconscious humility,’ wrote Chesterton, 
“leaves I think the most positive print on the memory. In so 
far as he was in any sense ‘modern’, it was certainly because 
he over-rated other people, and never because he over-rated 
himself. I write with not a little humiliation, as one who always 
felt excruciatingly over-rated when talking with Wilfrid Ward; 
but this sense of being a great goose was probably felt fully as 
much by many much more elegant and authentic swans. To 
youth he was more than generous; he was almost embarrassingly 
respectful; and something of the unconscious comedy of it 
had the effect of keeping him young.” 


Through life Wilfrid had to do the work of liaison without 
intermission; but his personality lost nothing of its own colour 
from the continuous immersion of his mind in the minds of 


others. 
1 Dublin Review, July 1916. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REMINISCENCES 
CHIEFLY CONVERSATIONS, 1882-1887 


[I have said that as the necessary—though unconscious—preliminary 
to the main work of his life, Wilfrid Ward began early to enter 
with sympathy and understanding into the minds of men who 
differed widely from himself and from one another. The five 
years between his father’s death and his marriage in 1887 were 
not particularly eventful but were from this larger point of view 
of the greatest importance. Instead therefore of attempting a 
chronological account of this period, I have thought best, from the 
mass of Notes and Reminiscences he left, to select accounts of some 
of his most significant contacts: with Newman, his lifelong master; 
with Hutton, Jowett and Ruskin, very varying figures in the literary 
and academic worlds; and with Gladstone, still very much the Grand 
Old Man who dominated political life—M.W.] 


I wrote for the Spectator a little and steadily collected material 
for my father’s life. I associated with very interesting people. 

I became intimate with my father’s old friend, Baron von 
Hiigel, certainly one of the most remarkable men I ever saw. 
I visited Cardinal Newman. I saw much of the Tennysons and 
Hutton and a good deal of Dean Church and Dr. Liddon and 
Aubrey de Vere, more still of Lord Emly. 

I hope and think I learnt much from them all. But I still 
needed the presence of a more inspiring object, or of necessity, 
to make me overcome the idle habits of my youth. Work was 
desultory and intermittent, though I read a good deal. I put 
my best efforts into my father’s Life and determined to make 
his mental history an occasion for a study of various currents 
of religious thought. I knew that a biography was likely to pay 
its way so I could do this without the drawback of directly 
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philosophical writing—to which Hutton and von Hiigel both 
urged me strongly—which was that I simply could not afford 
to publish it. I had not got what von Hiigel had in abundance, 
that intense passion for learning and thought which would 
have enabled me to construct a magnum opus with no thought 
of its immediate sale. 


MEETING WITH MR. GLADSTONE AT THE HOUSE OF MRS. AGAR, 
ELLIS (LATER LADY CLIFDEN)? 


The company consisted of Mr. Gladstone, Lady Londonderry 
the Bishop of Salford, afterwards Cardinal Vaughan, Richard 
Hutton of the S#ectator, myself and Lord Hartington, after- 
wards Duke of Devonshire. I sat next to Mr. Gladstone, who 
made himself most agreeable, and I remember being struck 
by his attitude of absolute equality in his conversation with 
me, young though I was. He talked warmly of my father, whom 
he had known well as an undergraduate at Christ Church. They 
were both in the Union set, but they never kept up any friendship 
in later life. We also had much conversation about the Wish 
to Believe. 

Lord Hartington had come in very hungry after a long day 
of committee work and was very obviously dissatisfied with 
the unsubstantial French dishes which were placed before him, 
so much so that he would hardly speak at all in reply to his 
hostess’s observations. When a joint of roast beef at last 
appeared he said in a deep voice “‘Hurrah, something to eat 
at last,’’ and from that time onward thawed and was agreeable 
enough. But so deep an impression had the unsatisfactory 
nature of the first courses made on him that when I met him 
eighteen years later at the British Embassy in Rome and 
reminded him of the place of our former meeting, he at once 
said, ‘‘Of course, I remember it, we had nothing to eat.” 

The other episode which amused me was the conversation 
between Gladstone and Lord Hartington after dinner. They 
talked politics. Gladstone said much and Hartington said 
little, but it seemed to me that while they really argued 
Hartington’s steady straight mind made him much more effective 


1 T cannot find the date of this dinner : it was probably earlyin 1885. (M.W.) 
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than Mr. Gladstone, brilliant rhetorician that he was. In this 
part of the conversation the rest of us were for the most part 
listeners though Hutton took some share in it. Then Gladstone 
began to talk theology, which was agreeable enough to Hutton 
and myself, but the other two were bored to a degree which they 
did not attempt to disguise. Vaughan had no idea of talking 
theology with a heretic, and to Lord Hartington such conversa- 
tion was unintelligible and boring. He ended by moving over 
to the other side of the table and sitting next to Vaughan and 
they kept up an animated conversation on sport and the other 
interests of country gentlemen, while the rest of us continued 
our theology. I believe this was the beginning of the acquaintance 
between Lord Hartington and the Bishop which afterwards 
developed into a friendship. 


VISIT TO CARDINAL NEWMAN! 


I arrived at the Oratory punctually at 11 on Saturday morning, 
[January 31, 1885] and the Cardinal appeared in a very few 
minutes. I was at once struck by the change in his manner. He 
had been very kind the day before, but he seemed now more 
than kind—quite, if I may say so, affectionate. He began at 
once: “I have been thinking a great deal about you and your 
lectures;?. and as my memory is not good now, I will at once 
mention some of the points which have occurred to me as possibly 
useful for you. First let us go back to the question of first 
principles. Of course there can from the nature of the case be 
no direct proof that one set of first principles is sound, another 
unsound. But there may be indirect proofs. You may show 
your young men that if there is a certain earnest and philosophical 
frame of mind which leads to truth in various subject matters, 
it is probable that under normal circumstances such a frame 
of mind will also lead to the adoption of sound first principles. 
This seems to me one of the chief practical excellencies of your 
book, The Wish to Believe, that you give some account of those 


1My father printed the account of this visit in the Newman as an 
incident in the Cardinal’s old age. He was anxious that it should appear 
here as an incident in his own youth. (M.W.) 

*Some lectures on Modern Infidelity he had been asked to give at 
Ushaw. See p. 118. (M.W.) , 
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elements in the religious mind, the absence of which would 
necessarily. be fatal in the search for truth in any department. 
So far then as the sceptical habit of mind goes with want of 
depth and earnestness, you have a strong argument against 
the probability of sceptical first principles.’’ He then added 
after a pause, ‘‘I am only suggesting a line of thought for you, 
you must develop it and illustrate it.” 

I was going to speak, but he said: ‘‘ Let me now go to another 
point I have thought of for you lest I forget it. My memory is 
getting so bad. Take now the other side of the question. Take 
the first principles assumed by the unbelievers—the undeviating 
uniformity of nature, the unknowableness of all except 
phenomena, the inherent impossibility of knowing about God, 
the derivation of conscience from association of ideas. These 
are all, or nearly all, pure assumptions, and I should be inclined 
to say that if (which God forbid) our belief in God Himself 
were a pure assumption void of any proof, we should be acting 
not one whit less unreasonably in pursuing our religion than 
these men in the unbelief they adhere to, based on pure assump- 
tions, entirely unproved.’’ After a few other points we got 
on the question of miracles, in connection with Huxley’s tacit 
denial of their possibility as being (if they occurred) breaches of 
nature’s uniformity. This, he said, was far more unreasonable 
than Matthew Arnold’s well-known saying, ‘‘ The great objection 
to miracles is that they don’t occur.”’ “‘Now,”’ he said, “I want 
to ask your opinion of this argument which has occurred to me; 
here I take this paper-knife, I push the inkstand with it. Here 
is distinctly, through the action of my free will, an interference 
with the laws of nature. If these laws were left to themselves, 
the knife would remain still and the inkstand unmoved. Take 
a stronger case, I fire a gunpowder train. See what a tremendous 
effect I produce in changing the ordinary course of nature. 
Now, surely it is little to grant that if there be a God, He can 
do what I can do; and yet, so far as we know, a miracle need 
be no more than this. Is that a good argument?” 

I said that I thought I had much better listen and learn than 
try to pass criticisms on his arguments. ‘No,’ he insisted, 
“IT want to know. You are much more au courant of these things 
than I, What I feared was that if it has not already been thought 
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of, there must be some flaw in it. Have you seen it anywhere?”’ 
I said that Mansel, in his Bampton lectures, gives substantially 
the same argument, speaking of the chemist’s power of modifying 
the normal action of natural bodies, and Mill, in his religious 
essays, from the opposite standpoint, admits its validity. ‘That 
relieves me,” he said, “I feared that if none had thought of it, 
it was not very probable it could be sound.” 

I then said that what I thought would be urged on the other 
side was this:—When you move the knife and the ink pot, 
according to the modern phenomenalist school your action is 
only a part of nature’s uniformity, and not an exception to it. 
The act of your will is due to physical conditions of the brain; 
those conditions are determined by physical antecedents—health, 
climate, the objects surrounding and influencing you, etc. etc.; 
thus the event which you describe is a part of the constant cycle 
of cause and effect in the phenomenal world, and no exception 
to it. Of course, if free will is admitted, then it is an exception, 
but they do not admit it. The action of God, on the other hand, 
is supposed due to uo physical antecedents, and thus is actually 
an interference. Of course their theory is a great assumption, 
but your action in moving the paper-knife can fit into their 
assumption and God’s cannot. It seemed to me that he did not 
get hold of my point, though it may be that I failed to grasp 
his answer. He seemed a trifle irritated, and said: “I only 
contend that what man can do God can do.”’ 

We then got on rather lighter subjects, and I repeated to him 
the sceptic’s definition of faith. “Faith is a quality of mind by 
which we are enabled to believe those things which we know to 
be untrue.’’ This amused him very much. “I wish you would 
make a book of such sayings,’”’ he said. “I remember arguing 
with an Evangelical friend once, and I gave him a text to 
answer; he hesitated and said: ‘That is a very unevangelical 
part of Scripture!’”’ 

He asked then about Mr. Gladstone, and said he had heard 
that he had asked me to breakfast. He spoke warmly of his 
earnestness and conscientiousness, and asked if he had seen 
my book. I said I had sent it him, but had heard nothing as 
to how he liked it. “It is strange,’ he said, “how hard it is to 
avoid being misunderstood. I was talking about your book — 
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to a good priest and excellent theologian and he said he thought 
you were a Pelagian.” I began to explain the passage to which 
I knew such a remark must refer. ‘Don’t suppose I agreed,” 
he said, “and don’t let it distress you. They have said the 
same of me again and again.”” He soon went back to the lectures. 
“T would be very particular,”’ he said, ‘‘in forcing on the attention 
of the young men, the nature of the proof they are to expect on 
religious subjects. Butler somewhere compared the imperfection 
of the religious argument to the imperfection of a ruined castle. 
In many cases the shape of the castle is quite as clearly deter- 
mined by the ruin which remains as it would be were the castle 
whole. And so with the proofs of natural and revealed religion. 
There is enough capable of expression to indicate the shape and 
character of the proof, though it is in detail very imperfect.” 
After saying one or two more things he said: “This is all 
I have to say to you about your lectures, and I shall pray heartily 
for their success. It is an excellent work, and I am very pleased 
that you should undertake it. And now I want to talk to you 
a little about your father. I wish you could let me know, for it 
would be news to me, the real secret of our estrangement latterly. 
He seemed determined to{differ from me. I know too well how 
much he had the advantage of me in theological reading—he 
had begun earlier and had given more time to it—to wish to 
differ from him. I followed him in all I could. But he seemed 
determined to make the most of our points of difference. I 
endorsed one of his letters: ‘See how this man seeketh to find 
a quarrel against me.’ Can you tell me more of it?” I did not 
like to go into many particulars, but I said: ‘Well, as you 
ask me—does not the history of the Home and Foreign Review 
suggest something to your mind?” ‘But surely,” he said, 
“your father never thought I agreed with Acton and Simpson? ”’ 
‘Not entirely,” I said, ‘but he thought they were a great danger 
to the Church, and that they gained support from your 
countenance.’ ‘“‘But I never really countenanced them,” he 
said. “Still I could fancy that your father may have thought 
some of their views the outcome and result of my views; and 
that I ought explicitly to have disclaimed all solidarity with them. 
I own I was angry with him for not seeming to see the importance 
of avoiding the danger of alienating such able men from the 
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Church. And perhaps I erred on the opposite side. I say it 
partly in praise, but perhaps partly in blame of myself, that I 
had a great tenderness for those learned men and excellent 
scholars, and wished to do all I could to prevent our losing the 
great advantage which might accrue to the Catholic cause from 
their services if they were simply treated as rebels and con- 
demned, But from first to last my opinions were with your 
father on the questions they raised, though I was angry with 
his tone. Then again, what did he mean by saying to Allies 
(who repeated it to me) directly the Apologia came out: ‘There, 
I told you so’—‘so’ meaning that I was unsound in my opinions. 
I assure you, though, my love for him was as great as ever to 
the end, though he may not have knownit.” I said that I thought 
controversy ran so high in those days that there was occasionally 
a want of perspective in my father’s way of looking at things— 
though of course it was not for me to speak of the actual points 
at issue. He seemed at times to exaggerate the importance of 
things important in the abstract, and not to see that practically 
people were not logical enough to make the things in question 
so important to them. For instance, where certain decisions 
of the Holy See were practically accepted it was possible that 
occasionally laying such stress as he did on their actual infallibility 
which was at least a matter disputed, might practically give the 
Pope’s words less rather than more weight, as raising a dispute 
and arousing party feeling. 

I then said that his affection for the Cardinal had never been 
touched. “In one sense I knew that,’ he said smiling. “In 
fact I think his theory was that I was all the more dangerous 
because I was so attractive—that I was a sort of syren of whose 
fascination all should beware.’”’ But by degrees I convinced him 
that my father’s reverence for him, as well as his affection, had 
never diminished. I told him that my father had wanted me to 
go to Edgbaston to be under his influence, as he thought I 
could judge for myself in points of theological dispute, and that 
his personal influence would be invaluable. This touched him 
very much. “It pleases and gratifies me much to hear that,” 
he said. 

After a little further conversation he said: “It has been a 
real pleasure to me to have this talk with you, and I hope you 
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will not forget me and will pray for me.” Then he asked if I 
had the last edition of The Grammar of Assent with the note 
about eternal punishment. I said, “No.” ‘Wait a minute,” 
he said, and went away, and soon brought it back having written: 
“Wilfrid Ward, with the affectionate regards of John H. Card. 
Newman. Jan. 31st, 1885.’’ He then said: ‘Good-bye, and I 
wish you all success at Ushaw.”’ I wrote afterwards to thank 
him for his kindness, and he replied: “It pleases me very much 
to find that you take so kindly the real affection I have for you 
which has come to me as if naturally from the love I had for 
your father. You can give me in return your prayers which I 
need much.” 

P.S.—I told him also—which pleased him—that my father 
said to me on his death bed: “If ever I recover one lesson I 
hope I have learnt in all the pain I have suffered, is that of 
being gentler and more tolerant. There is an invariable and 
natural difference between one mind and another for which I 
have never made enough allowance. I have been narrow and 
rather intolerant.” 


JOWETT AND RUSKIN 


My intercourse with several of my father’s old friends in 
these years was exceedingly interesting. They were all of them 
very keen to help me in making his biography life-like and full. 
Jowett especially took a great interest in my work. He wrote 
me a long letter for publication in the book, giving his own 
recollections of my father at Oxford. The genial and humorous 
side of my father’s character was specially congenial to him. 
This was yet more evident in conversation than in what he 
wrote, and again and again Jowett would show me the exact 
spot which was the scene of one of the stories of my father 
which were current in the Oxford of his youth or which he 
himself remembered. 

I used often to stay with Jowett at the Master’s House 
adjoining Balliol—sometimes for a week-end, when he generally 
had an interesting gathering of guests, some of them, then or 
afterwards, prominent public characters. I remember meeting 
there the present Lord Curzon' and Lord Midleton, Sir Thomas 


1This was written in 1913. 
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Brassey, Ruskin, Bryce, and others who were then or later on 
well known. Though on the whole a silent host, Jowett’s presence 
was always felt. And his brief remarks given forth in treble 
staccato tones, often with pauses between his sentences, were 
always listened to with attention. He had) reached the time 
of life when people are disposed to look back at the past and 
moralise. 

I once walked with him for an hour in the Broad after we 
had been dining with an old friend of my father’s. He talked 
on that occasion much of his past and of his views. I remember 
two things he said which struck me a good deal. One referred 
to his opposition to my father’s views. “‘We pulled opposite 
ways. Our ideals for Oxford were diametrically opposed.”’ 
Then after a pause: ‘‘ Your father would not at all approve of 
Oxford now. We have got all the things I wanted! But’”— 
another pause—‘‘I must admit that we don’t turn out as strong 
men or as remarkable men now as we did in your father’s 
time.”’ 

One of the most curious developments of his later life was his 
engouement for music, for which he had no ear whatever. 
Mr. Farmer had come to Balliol from Harrow—full of his some- 
what eccentric and very catching enthusiasm. Jowett took 
him up, and under his inspiration instituted Sunday evening 
concerts in the Hall at Balliol. I remember playing and singing 
Schubert’s Erlkdnig at one of the first—if not actually the first 
of these concerts. But whenever I visited him I sang to his guests 
and himself after dinner in his drawing-room. Jowett used to 
stand behind the piano while I was performing in his drawing- 
room, humming in a low tone some sounds which resembled a 
high wind heard through a window. The sounds had no relation 
whatever to what I was singing. He occasionally used to “beat 
time”’ as he thought, but his movements did not in the least 
correspond to the rhythm of the music. He particularly liked 
me to sing songs he remembered my father singing in his Balliol 
days. On Saturday nights everything was allowed, grave or 
gay, and on one special Saturday besides Largo al factotum 
from Rossini’s Barbiere (one of my father’s favourite songs) 
he had greatly enjoyed a song of J. L. Hatton called the “Little 
Grey Man,’ which introduced some laughs of a very festive 
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character. On Sunday night he wanted some more songs, but 
when I offered to repeat one of these two he shook his head 
at each proposal with considerable solemnity. “No, no, it is 
Sunday. We must not be frivolous. We must have something 
suitable to the day.’”’ After a long pause he said, as a happy 
thought, “Sing us Madamina,”’ the well known song in which 
Don Giovanni gives a list of his amours. I thought this very 
funny, but perhaps he did not realise the drift of the words and 
took the solemn melody of the second movement to be a psalm. 
Anyhow this song was duly sung by me as our Sunday hymn. 

I got from Jowett once an interesting correction of a current 
Oxford anecdote. I was told by an Oxford undergraduate that 
Jowett had been a good deal annoyed at men staying up during 
the “‘long,’’ and had got rid of them in the end by doubling the 
prayers and halving the rations. He went, it was said, to the 
railway station with complacency and watched undergraduates 
getting into the train, and said to a friend: “‘That sort goeth 
not forth except by prayer and fasting.” I made a bet that I 
would find out from himself if the story was true. Meeting 
him at Aldworth I drew him to talk of Dr. Jenkyns, the old 
Master of Balliol in my father’s time, of whom many stories 
used to be told. I said, “‘I heard this story of one Master of 
Balliol,” and proceeded to relate the anecdote, adding “Was 
this Jenkyns?”’ He replied, “You are quite wrong. It is a true 
story, but it was long before Jenkyns’ time. And it was in the 
days of stage coaches. There is no railway station in the story 
at all. It was the Magdalen men who stayed up, and old 
Dr. Routh got rid of them by making them starve and pray.” 

A long talk @ trots between him and Ruskin and myself— 
we were both his guests at Balliol—is remembered by me chiefly 
from the fact that Jowett kept shuffling his feet in obvious 
disapproval of some of Ruskin’s highly imaginative theories, 
and that when Ruskin left, and I asked Jowett, ‘““What do you 
think of Ruskin’s views?” he replied, ‘Views? Ruskin has 
no views. Only phases of thought.”’ 

Ruskin said and did several things in the course of that visit 
which I keep in my memory. One day he and I had a long talk 
at luncheon about the Catholic Revival of the sixteenth century. 
He kept asking questions and I aired my superficial knowledge 
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of St. Charles Borromeo, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Philip Neri, and 
the rest at some length. Suddenly he looked at his watch. 
“Come and hear me lecture this afternoon,” he said. I agreed 
and asked what was to be his subject. ‘‘Oh—chiefly what you 
have been telling me,” he replied. And he not only kept his 
word, but kept appealing to me publicly during the lecture. 
“I think Mr. Ward will endorse my account of the matter when 
I say, etc. etc.” My own account had been only moderately 
accurate, and he was far from accurate in his account of my 
account. So the young men and women who hung on his words 
took away with them as much fiction as fact. I now under- 
stood the complaints I had heard that he had ceased to prepare 
his lectures, and that they were sometimes ‘‘almost drivelling.”’ 

He gave a very entertaining and humorous account of the 
incursions of the tourists into his beloved Lake Country. He 
divided England into the “smoke,” which meant such manu- 
facturing towns as Birmingham or Leeds and the ‘‘land of 
delight.” “A screeching engine,” he said, ‘‘drags the creatures 
of the smoke into the land of delight. It belches forth its stomach 
full. I fly for refuge to my home. A few hours later I return. 
No flowers to be seen now. The smoke has bombarded the 
Jand of delight with all its horrid artillery of orange peel and 
gingerbeer bottles. The savages have gone back to their country 
but have left a ruin.” He kept inveighing against abuses of 
various kinds and I asked for his suggestions as to the remedies. 
~ You wholly mistake my réle,”’ he replied, ‘‘the duty of Thomas 
Carlyle and myself is to howl and make a noise. Other people 
must find the remedies.’’ He got me to sing to him, and was 
fascinated by Salvator Rosa’s song Sta Vicino. After Ruskin 
had gone to bed, I sang it again. In the middle of the song, 
the drawing-room door opened and in came Ruskin in a parti- 
coloured dressing-gown. ‘“‘I had to get up and greet Salvator 
Rosa again when I heard him enter,” he said at the end of 
the song. 

In his wholly passionless way Jowett always seemed very 
glad to see me, and I went to visit him not very long before 
his death, and found him the same as ever. ‘‘I am not ill, 
though people say I am, but I have to take care of myself,” 
he remarked. 

I 
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I heard that about a year before he died he had a scruple 
that he. had been too cold to some of his relations, whom he 
had kept rather at a distance. Several of them were therefore 
invited to come and take leave of him, as he was not expected 
to recover. He used to get worse towards night, and they 
gathered round the bedside to see the last of him. On one 
occasion he beckoned to the nearest, and said to him in a faint 
and bored voice: ‘‘Tell them they need not stay. I don’t think 
I shall do anything definite to-night.” 

He got well after this, and I saw him within a few months 
of his death when I was staying with J. A. Froude—whom Lord 
Salisbury had made Professor of History at Oxford—at Cherwell 
Edge. We talked of Tennyson’s funeral and he showed me 
some of the newspaper articles on the laureateship which had 
drawn invidious comparisons between Tennyson and the 
eighteenth century laureates. ‘‘Why must they disinter poor 
Nahum Tate?” he said. “It is very hard on the poor man. 
They should let him rest in peace.” 


RICHARD HUTTON 


A closer and more constant relationship than my friendship 
with Jowett was my intercourse with Richard Hutton. From 
the time of my father’s death, Hutton’s kindness to me was very 
great. He was extremely anxious to keep me to serious work. 
I was, in theory, he knew, intending to be called to the Bar, 
and was a member of the Inner Temple. But he saw quite 
plainly, that this would never come to anything. On the other 
hand, he saw that I was deeply interested in certain branches of 
literature, and especially in the philosophy of religious belief, 
and he regarded it in some respects as a misfortune that my 
income was sufficient for my wants apart from any profession. 
Work was apt to be intermittent and desultory. Hutton was 
very anxious to induce me to work really seriously at literature 
and philosophy. He asked me to write for the Spectator, and I 
thenceforth did so occasionally as long as he lived. 

At the end of 1884, Cardinal Vaughan and the Catholic Bishops 
of England asked me to lecture on modern infidelity to the 
divinity students at Ushaw, the great ecclesiastical college 
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near Durham. I paid a visit to Cardinal Newman, who en- 
couraged me in the idea, and I drew out a rough scheme which 
I sent to Hutton just before going abroad for a holiday in June, 
and he promised to ‘‘meditate deeply”’ on my notes, and advise 
on them when next we met. ‘‘I am very glad you are accepting,” 
he wrote, “it will compel you to think and work.” 

Without his ever in the least preaching to me, I felt that he was 
always anxious to arouse in me more of the intense earnestness 
which he and my father had in their work for the cause of 
religion in England, and, moreover, he was critical of any signs 
of sensitiveness to praise and blame. His own entire insensi- 
bility to both is conveyed in the following remarks, written on 
the occasion of an article I sent him on his little book on Cardinal 
Newman: 


“TI don’t think any article could be kinder, and I hope I may 
say on the whole juster than yours. If there is anything good 
in the little book it is the passages from Newman, and the selec- 
tion of them. I never read a review of any book of mine with 
pleasure in my life, nor indeed with pain, for I know before- 
hand almost everything that can be justly said against it, and 
what is unjust does not annoy me. But I find myself reading 
over again and again the little bits of Newman you have quoted 
from my little book with increased gratification that I should 
Be iede some of them, at all events, better known to the 
world.” 


He used to let me send him in MS. all that I wrote, and while 
he criticised any appearance of sensitiveness, I think he en- 
devoured to turn it to good account by his own judicious mixture 
of praise and criticism in regard to my compositions. His 
criticisms were invaluable in giving the clue to what needed 
amendment. I subjoin two specimens to show his manner. 
The first is on a chapter in my father’s Life which I was writing 
from 1885 to 1889: 


“T can’t say I am satisfied with it as regards manner. It 
has not the light touch I hoped. It reads laborious. I think 
you might have given a little more lightness to it by illustrating 
what kind of sentences in Mill and Bentham took hold of your 
father’s mind—quoting one or two as illustrations—and so, 
too, with Arnold and Whately (whom by the way you give an 
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‘e’ that does not belong to his name), just taking a characteristic 
sentence or two from them to let people hear the note that rang 
in your father’s ears. Though I have suggested nothing but 
additions in this, I think your fifteen sides might easily be com- 
pressed into seven or eight, and yet read much lighter than they 
do. That sentence from Newman describing the typical safe 
clergyman is just what you wanted. Of course, it is very well 
known, but it is exactly in place and lightens the whole. But 
somehow (as far as I have gone) I don’t think you have hit on 
the right narrative tone. But I know how difficult it is, and 
am ashamed of giving such very vague suggestions for mending 
what I cavil at. 


‘Ever yours most heartily (in spite of my disagreeableness), 
“R. H. Hutton.” 


The second criticism is on the first draft of an article I wrote 
for the National Review (of which I have already spoken). 
Frederic Harrison had poked much fun at Spencer’s Religion 
and had laughed in particular at the idea of praying to the 
Unknowable, maintaining that the Unknowable was _ best 
expressed by the algebraic symbol X”. The prayer, he said, 
should therefore be written: ““O X”, save us and help us and 
make us one with Thee.’”’ The prayers in Mr. Harrison’s own 
religion—a Bowdlerized version of Comte’s Positivism with its 
deity of Humanity—appeared to me to suggest an obvious tu 
quoque, and my attack on him in the National Review was similar 
to his attack on Spencer. Humanity, I said, was as unsatis- 
factory a god to pray to as the Unknowable. Both Spencer and 
Harrison seemed to use the language and emotions we associate 
with religion, without any belief which justified them. I referred 
to the old Eastern story of the Barmecides’ feast, in which all 
the gestures proper to eating were gone through while there 
was in reality nothing to eat. The religious rites of Positivist 
and Agnostic alike had the religious hunger natural to the normal 
man. Therefore if they both thought that there was nothing 
else in existence to appease it, they naturally endeavoured 
to find what satisfaction they could in the Unknowable 
and Humanity—much as a starving man has been known 
to gnaw a pair of boots. Here is Hutton’s letter on this 
essay: 

1 This has been referred to earlier, pp. 94-95. (M.W.) 
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“March 29, 1884. 


“T called at your Club hoping you would come and breakfast 
with me to-day, but found you flown. I have read your MS., 
but as the Welshman was told, when permitted to go ‘to the 
right with the sheep’ in spite of petty larcenies, it was a ‘tamned 
tight squeeze.’ 

“The opening is admirable, indeed it could hardly be better 
as far as the Barmecides’ feast, where, if I had been you, I would 
have given the philosopher and the Positivist a boot apiece to 
feed on. Then I think you alter your method too much and do 
not sufficiently follow your model. You should have made 
more of the New Year’s address on the ‘choir invisible.’ You 
should take the ‘H’ from ‘humanity’ and explain what humanity 
means. You should stick to your grieving widow or mother 
and represent (as you do once for a short time) what the Positivist 
would have to say to her when she came for consolation. You 
should tell about‘ her husband or son having—perhaps—joined 
the choir invisible, and working more posthumously for herself 
and the rest of her family than they had ever done in actual life, 
and represent her reply on such a representation. In fact you 
should stick to Harrison’s method more, as you have done up 
to the Barmecides’ feast. . . . There is the possibility of a very 
brilliant paper here, and the possibility is realised in the first 
third of it.’’ 


I recast the last part of the article in accordance with his 
suggestions, and he again received me with a leader in the 
Spectator. 

From 1882 to 1892 Hutton and I often met, generally at 
breakfast on Saturday morning at the Devonshire Club, or 
at the old St. George’s Club in Savile Row. These were the 
occasions which brought me to know him most intimately. We 
were sometimes ¢éte-d-téte, but more often one or two others 
were present. I soon got to understand his character well, 
and to appreciate the saying of our common friend, Lord Emly, 
that the conduct of the Spectator was to Hutton a priesthood 
and an apostolate. Of these breakfasts I will say something 
more shortly, but in one respect I remember with yet more 
interest his occasional dinner parties at the Devonshire Club, 
because on those occasions his remarkable power of dominating 
his company by sheer intellectual force and simple earnestness 
was most apparent. He was not in the ordinary sense a brilliant 
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talker. He had, moreover, none of the dramatic gift which 
makes -a- conversation picturesque. His deep voice drawled 
out remarks generally pungent and piercing and, as conversation 
grew more exciting, he would at times rise to really eloquent 
discourse. The profound conviction apparent in his words 
conveyed an impression of moral earnestness and strength which 
communicated itself to the whole company. Dean Church 
once told me of a rather flat debate at the Metaphysical Society 
which was suddenly raised to the highest level by ten minutes 
of Hutton’s best speech, which had a touch of genuine inspira- 
tion. People whom I have known in other societies to have 
something petty and small in their conversation, were instinc- 
tively brought up to his level when in his company. 

More than once I met Mr. Gladstone at these dinners, and 
the intercourse between the two men was extremely interesting 
to watch. The deference between them was mutual. Hutton 
had an immense respect and enthusiasm for the great leader. 
This fact, coupled with the Spectator’s religious enthusiasm, led 
someone to say that that paper’s motto was: “There is but one 
God, and Gladstone is his prophet.’’ Yet Gladstone’s reverence 
for exceptional moral elevation, which made him hail John Mill 
in the House of Commons as the “‘saint of rationalism,” caused 
him on his side to treat Hutton with a certain deference even 
when politics were discussed. And Hutton’s aloofness from 
party politics in the House of Commons enabled him to main- 
tain an ideal unworldliness in his political judgments which was 
very difficult for one more closely mixed up with party intrigues. 
Certainly even Gladstone’s presence did not prevent my feeling 
that Hutton was the dominant element in the company. It was 
in its nature, though not in degree, like Dr. Johnson’s power of 
dominating even the most brilliant and distinguished society. 
This comparison, however, must not be pressed too far. Hutton 
had none of Johnson’s determination to win in the dialectical 
encounter and was far less brilliant than Johnson. On the other 
hand, the power of sheer unworldliness was more strongly 
evidenced by Hutton’s position in such discussions from the 
fact that it was stripped of adventitious aid. 

“What a prig!’’ someone might exclaim on reading the 
above account; but Hutton was no prig. There was a great 
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deal of the spontaneous exhibition of human nature in his 
conversation which seldom failed to show his strong likes and 
dislikes, and his keen sense of humour. He was a good hater, 
and could criticise most pungently those of whom he disapproved. 
His mind was not always well-balanced: for example, his senti- 
ment about cruelty to animals was almost a monomania. Some 
of the letters on this subject sent by correspondents to the 
Spectator were so extreme as to read like hoaxes, but they always 
gained admission. A certain sentimentalism in this and some 
other matters annoyed some people greatly and made them even 
disparage his intellect. “A great appearance of intellect,” one 
well-known man of letters said to ime, “‘ but inside it is all squash.” 

His literary antipathies and sympathies were as strong as 
his personal ones. His aversion to George Meredith and his 
enthusiasm for William Watson were both based on intelligible 
reasons, but both somewhat extravagant. Then as to his 
humour, he immensely enjoyed hearing or telling a good story. 
Having known Cardinal Manning from earliest boyhood I had 
caught his very peculiar intonation, and had some characteristic 
stories about him which I used to tell Hutton at our small 
breakfast parties, and in which he revelled. I was dining with 
Hutton (I think in 1884) as one of a large company, among 
whom were Gladstone, Liddon, W. E. Forster, Dean Church, 
and Bishop Magee—afterwards Archbishop of York—and as 
we talked together after dinner Hutton greatly disconcerted me 
by saying suddenly: “Oh, Mr. Gladstone, I want you to hear 
Wilfrid Ward mimic Archbishop Manning.’”’ There was no 
help for it, and I told one or two of my stories, These must 
have touched in Gladstone a spring of some early Oxford memories 
when he and Manning were familiar friends, for he laughed 
so much that he nearly rolled out of his chair. He then re- 
covered himself, and became very solemn. ‘Do tell me, Mr. 
Ward,” he said, “how is my dear old friend the Archbishop? 
Please give him my kindest remembrances when you see him.” 

Hutton’s worship for Gladstone was perhaps the deepest 
personal feeling of the kind he ever had. It was only com- 
parable to his feeling for Newman. But with Newman he had 
no personal intimacy. Their intercourse was almost entirely 
by letter. The breach between the S#ectator and the Liberal 
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leader on the Home Rule question was a very heavy blow to 
Hutton, and Mr. Gladstone himself—so a friend of his told me— 
also felt it acutely. Hutton once told me an exceedingly interest- 
ing story in this connexion. He used often to pass his summer 
holiday at the inn at Hawarden, lunching and walking with 
Mr. Gladstone two or three times a week. In 1885 Gladstone 
wrote to say that he particularly hoped that he was coming that 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Hutton accordingly went to Hawarden, 
but the day after their arrival Hutton was taken ill with influenza. 
Mrs. Gladstone, who was all kindness, determined that the 
invalid should not be left simply to the mercies of a village inn. 
She often called to see him for a moment, bringing some delicacy 
to make his convalescence pleasanter. The old-fashioned land- 
lady had a peculiar way of announcing her. ‘‘ Mrs. Gladstone” 
—and then, after a long pause—‘‘and the roast partridge.” 
Next day it was, “Mrs. Gladstone—and the strong beef tea’’; 
another day, “‘ Mrs. Gladstone—and the orange jelly.”’ This went 
on until Hutton was practically well, andthe landlady one day 
announced: “Mrs. Gladstone’’—and then, in a deep voice, after 
a very long and solemn pause, “and the Prime Minister.”’ Mrs. 
Gladstone very shortly left the two alone for a talk. Hutton 
was feeling full of gratitude for the kind attentions shown by 
the family during his illness, and more ready than ever to do 
anything Gladstone wanted. Gladstone forthwith broke the 
Home Rule scheme on him, which fell like a bombshell. ‘‘ There 
is nothing I should more value,” he said, ‘“‘than the support of 
the Spectator.”” Hutton, who had long been a staunch follower 
of Gladstone’s severer Irish policy, was quite unable to follow 
him in his volte face. Mr. Gladstone said he hoped that before 
he left the room Hutton would promise to support him, Hutton 
had not the courage to refuse outright then and there, but he 
had sufficient strength to insist on time to make up his mind. 
After an hour and a half Mr. Gladstone departed, and directly 
the magical presence was removed, Hutton, weak though he 
was, forthwith packed his portmanteau and returned to London, 
and wrote from thence the uncompromising dissent from which 
he never afterwards swerved. 

The Saturday breakfast parties were, as I have said, very 
frequent. Generally I used to breakfast with Hutton at the 
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Devonshire Club; sometimes he with me at the St. George’s 
Club, now defunct, in Savile Row. We were rarely more than 
four at breakfast, and the actual quality of his conversation 
was at its best in this small group, although, as I have said, 
his power of dominating the conversation when large numbers 
were present made his larger gatherings in that respect more 
memorable, But he “let himself go” at the breakfasts. He 
needed to be wound up (so to speak) before his fine intellect 
did itself justice. And I have heard him say curiously pointless 
and flat things when he was very tired. Part of his mind seemed 
to go to sleep. <A certain absence of the artist’s close sensitive- 
ness to those he talked to added to the sheer force of his con- 
versation. He had strong and deeply felt views which he 
brought out with rather slow articulation. He had not the 
modern way of softening angles or trimming to suit his com- 
pany. You had his full mind for what it was worth, and you 
knew it generally meant something deep-rooted in him and not 
a mere phase of thought. Feeling in him was very deep, but 
not quick or responsive. He had not a quick perception of 
the play of thought around him. There was something in his 
mental vision corresponding to his physical vision. He would 
hold a book quite close to his best eye (he was extremely short- 
sighted), and become entirely absorbed in it; and so, too, he 
became absorbed in one definite line of thought—at times a 
very subtle one—to the exclusion of all else, even of much that 
ought to qualify his conclusions in practice. 

It was at the breakfasts that his wide and accurate knowledge 
of literature became most apparent. I have seldom heard 
better conversation on our greater poets than between him 
and Aubrey de Vere, who was often his guest or mine. He 
had a specially close verbal knowledge of Dickens, and he 
appeared to take a kind of physical pleasure in his long quota- 
tions from the sayings of Mr. Pecksniff. 

These breakfasts had a certain importance when matters of 
political moment were to the fore, for the word of the Sfectator 
was powerful, and it was on the cards that our conversations 
might lead to some strong pronouncement from Hutton on the 
following Saturday. This was the more possible from an im- 
pulsiveness which was one of his attractive characteristics. 
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Frequent guests on these occasions were the late Lord Emly, 
Aubrey de Vere, Canon Malcolm MacColl, and myself. After 
the Home Rule Bill, he and MacColl used to have disputes so 
violent that once or twice I became alarmed, but they always 
parted as friends, though Hutton would speak when MacColl 
had left, half laughingly, half angrily, of ‘‘that little fighting 
cock,” or ‘‘Gladstone’s black dwarf.” 

The only faint suggestion of the gourmet that I ever saw in 
Hutton was his keen appreciation of tea at these breakfasts. 
He would have four different kinds of tea, and would continue 
to sip one or the other with keen relish long after breakfast 
was over, as a parson of the old school sipped his port. 

Several persons whom I afterwards came to know well were 
first met by me at Hutton’s breakfast table. He usually brought 
together people who were in some ways congenial spirits, either 
in themselves or from a common interest in some event of the 
moment. If I remember rightly I first came to know both Dean 
Church and Dr. Talbot, later Bishop of Winchester, in this 
way. 

I have spoken above of Hutton’s singular unworldliness 
which made itself felt in conversing with him. It was a bond 
of union between him and my father, and I will endeavour to 
particularise my meaning by comparing the two men. Tenny- 
son in his epitaph on my father calls him “‘most unworldly of 
mankind,” and, while Hutton could hardly be more unworldly, 
he had certain qualities in conversation which gave one a more 
constant sense of unworldliness, or at least of aloofness from all 
pleasures of the world, in him than in my father. First of all 
there was in my father the strong dramatic and musical taste 
which made the play and the opera so very large a part of his 
life. Allied with this was the emotional temperament which 
made him once say: “‘Had I not been enthusiastically religious, 
I should probably have been enthusiastically profligate.’ This 
was quite absent in Hutton, who was the more exclusively 
spiritual and intellectual. He lacked the passionate element 
in all except the burning fire of purely religious passion. Again, 
my father enjoyed the game of conversation far more than 
Hutton did, and rather liked to charm people. ‘“‘I hate being 
called a clever man,” he would say, ‘‘but am delighted when I 
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hear of people saying Iam an agreeable man.”’ I recallan instance 
which illustrates this: old Miss Georgina Nicholls, a daughter 
of the late Sir George Nicholls, and a connexion of my mother’s, 
was a strong Protestant. She had never met my father and, 
having a great horror of him as a Papist incarnate, always 
avoided him. Once, by chance, they found themselves téte-d- 
téte in the same drawing-room, in the house of a common rela- 
tion. When they were seen together by some of us children 
through the drawing-room window, we were terrified as to the 
consequences; but on entering we found Miss Nicholls wreathed 
in smiles. ‘‘What a charming man Mr, Ward is,” she exclaimed 
when he had gone; and my father remarked, when he heard of 
this: ‘I was determined to make her like me.”’ 

There was nothing in Hutton at all resembling this; and the 
absence in him of the slightest approach to even the most super- 
ficial vanity added to one’s sense of his unworldliness. He 
was in consequence more exclusive in his likes and dislikes than 
my father. He clung with close tenacity to his friends, and they 
were a comparatively small group. To one of his dearest friends 
he wrote almost daily. He liked a blunt man if he was very 
straightforward; and was quite intolerant of any criticism of 
Cardinal Vaughan, whom he admired immensely. To Manning, 
on the other hand, he did less than justice. There was perhaps 
occasionally an element of the oracular in Manning’s sayings, but 
it was owing, I think, partly to a want of understanding in 
Hutton, and to a certain absence in him of the instinct for social 
life, and of realisation of the demands on one in Manning’s great 
public position, that he regarded such manifestations as unreal 
and wanting in sincerity. They were really often the effort 
to meet exacting requirements and great expectations amid a 
large and miscellaneous company of his admirers. 

The occasions on which the singular tenderness of Hutton’s 
feelings came out most deeply were illness or trouble to his 
friends. I remember commenting to him on an article in the 
Spectator which expressed a far more flattering opinion of a - 
certain author than that which I knew he really held, and he 
told me that the author in question was very ill, and he hoped 
the article might cheer her up. [If a friend were seriously ill, 
Hutton would visit him or her daily, bringing presents each 
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time. Such illnesses caused him grief to an extent which I 
have never witnessed in anyone else. 

Hutton was not a good letter writer, for he was too much 
in earnest to think of the form of his letters, and had not the 
artist’s instinct which might have counteracted such inatten- 
tion. But their very simplicity and directness make them to 
some degree an illustration of his character, while they are 
often a valuable record of his views and recollections. 

On an essay of mine which dealt with the Saints as the 
persons whose insight we should naturally trust in the matter 
of religious belief, he once wrote: 


“This is an interesting paper, but I think you might strengthen 
the latter part of it. Of course, what would be said was that 
Newton and the mathematicians can verify their deductions 
by showing that they can predict what no one understood how 
to predict before they discovered these new theorems: and 
that therefore you might become their disciples and trust them. 
Can nothing of the same kind be said for accepting the moral 
guidance of the saints? Have they not verified their discern- 
ment of spiritual things, by practically encountering and defying 
temptations and bewilderments of which we all know the 
strength? Cannot we show that they are differentiated from 
enthusiasts and fanatics by the singular self-possession and 
presence of mind by the help of which they kept their heads 
above the giddy whirl of life, as in the case of St. Francis of 
Assisi or St. Philip Neri, or, as I should say, Keble or George 
Herbert?” 


The word ‘agnostic’ is now part of the English language. 
I once asked Hutton to put down for me in writing the particulars 
of the occasion at which he was present when the word was 
first invented. The following is his reply: 


“Tt was at a preliminary meeting, before the foundation of 
the Metaphysical Society, held I think at either Knowles’s 
house, the Hollies, Clapham Common, or at the Deanery, 
Westminster, in Stanley’s time, in 1869—I believe the former 
—that Huxley said that far from being an Atheist, his faith 
could not be better expressed than by the inscription on the 
Athenian altar that St. Paul took as the text of his sermon 
at the Aeropagus dyvword Oe. He could not pretend to say 
what the ultimate power was like, he regarded it as an enigma 
that he would not venture to characterize, but far from denying 
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its existence, he recognized it though he held its nature to be 
unknown and perhaps inscrutable. He wished to call himself 
an agnostic. Tennyson I think, and Manning were there, and 
Martineau certainly, and I and Knowles and probably several 
others, but I cannot say now who else was there. But I can 
answer for it that Huxley identified himself with the Athenians 
who had raised an altar to the unknown god, and did not think 
that St. Paul had any good grounds for his belief that he could 
remove the veil and ‘declare’ him. 

“T think this is all that I can tell you, but of this much I 
am sure.” 


His attitude towards the Catholic religion was remarkable. 
I think he had learned quite early to take the somewhat rigid 
view as to its obligatory teaching which my father took. And 
he could not concur in positions which seemed to him impossibly 
narrow. On the other hand, the priests he met—Father Whitty, 
Father Gordon, Cardinal Vaughan, and others—impressed him 
deeply, and his deference to any Catholic ecclesiastic was quite 
quaint in its outward manifestations. I remember meeting 
him in the street with a priest in my company, and saying: “Do 
you know Father A.B.?” Hutton had been too blind to 
recognise the priest, but at once took off his wideawake hat, 
and said with energy, “I have had the great honour and 
privilege of meeting Father A.B. more than once,” and he 
kept his hat off while he talked to him. 


CHAPTE RAIA 
JOSEPHINE HOPE—CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


EIGHTY years ago a little girl was writing to the Bishop of 
Southwark: 


“My Lord, 
“As time went on the posterity of the Patriarch Noah became so 
numerous that they thought of separating. .. .” 


and so on, her letters being anything from four to seventeen 
sheets in length—not pages, but sheets,.each containing four 
pages! Each letter is signed “Yours respectfully, Victoria 
Howard.” 

I have a large packet: of them before me as I write, ranging 
over two years. It was the Bishop’s method of teaching when- 
ever she was away from home. The papers go from the Creation 
to the Redemption. They are written from Abbotsford, from 
London, from the Calverley Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, all in 
letter form, with immense care and many expressions of gratitude 
for his tuition. 

This little girl was my mother’s mother, the most touching 
and pathetic, albeit rather a faint, figure in the portrait gallery 
of my parents’ lives. Her mother, Minna Lyons, Duchess of 
Norfolk, had not been a Catholic when she married, and in 
those days the Church tolerated an arrangement in England 
whereby the girls followed the mother’s, the boys the father’s 
religion. When she became a Catholic her eldest daughter, 
this same Victoria, was ten and firmly refused to be received 
into the Church. A governess whom she loved had told her 
that if she were a Catholic, she would: have to believe that 
all her Protestant relations were or would be in Hell. Several 
talks with Fr. Faber were needed before the child became 
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convinced that this was not Catholic teaching, and agreed to 
follow her mother’s example. 

She was the eldest sister of a large and merry family, having 
plenty of fun, however earnestly she applied herself to the 
Bishop’s lessons. But the partings and sadness of life began 
early enough. The death of a four year old brother, Philip, 
was soon followed by the illness and death of her father. They 
all learnt early the lesson of Christian hope—to look forward, 
not back. A candle burnt on the nursery altar in the place 
of honour to remind them of little Philip in Heaven, and the 
Duke’s last words to his wife were that in the sacred wounds of 
Christ “I shall find you again for all eternity.’’ He died repeating 
the names of Jesus and Mary. “Such were the last words,”’ says 
his friend Montalembert, “‘uttered upon his death-bed, in a dun- 
geon of the Tower of London on October 15, 1595,by his forefather 
ten generations back, Philip, Earl of Arundel, the Martyr.” 

It was in the year of her father’s death that Victoria became 
engaged to her father’s friend, James Hope-Scott. “I was 
born,” she said to one of her sisters, “in 1840, received into 
the Church 1850, engaged to be married 1860. I wonder what 
will happen to me in 1870.” 

In 1870 she died, at the birth of her son. 

Of Victoria Howard’s husband, James Hope-Scott, Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton said, ‘‘It is only in pictures that I have 
ever seen anything equalling, and never anything surpassing, 
what was, at the time I am speaking of, the ideal beauty of 
his face and figure.’ Richmond’s drawing of him in later life 
bears out this description. He was a grandson of Lord Hope- 
toun and after Eton and Christ Church had for a time intended 
to take orders in the Church of England. Though he turned 
to the law—and ultimately secured a huge practice as a 
parliamentary barrister—his interest in religion never wavered. 
He had been present with Gladstone in the Sheldonian when 
W. G. Ward was condemned, and both had voted against the 
condemnation. With Newman he was one of the leaders of 
the Tractarian Movement; the Gorham judgment, followed by - 
the outburst against the Restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy, 
sent him into the Church. He and Manning were received 

1 Life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, by Mrs. Craven, p. 170. 
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together at Farm Street in 1851. He thus lost his fellowship at 
Merton and had to give up his practice in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. His conversion came as a great blow to Gladstone, 
for the two men had been the most intimate friends. 

There is a very revealing passage in the letter written by 
Gladstone to Hope-Scott’s daughter—(my mother’s half-sister) 
Mrs. Maxwell-Scott—shortly after his death: 


“On no day since that date, I think, was he absent from 
my thoughts; and now I can scarcely tear myself from the 
fascination of writing about him. And so, too, you will feel 
the fascination of reading about him; and it will serve to relieve 
the weariness with which otherwise you would have toiled 
through so long a letter. . . . If anything which it contains 
has hurt you, recollect the chasm which separates our point 
of view; recollect that what came to him as light and blessing 
and emancipation, had never offered itself to me otherwise 
than as a temptation and a sin; recollect that when he found 
what he held his ‘pearl of great price,’ his discovery was to 
me beyond what I could describe, not only a shock and a grief, 
but a danger too.” 


He married first a grand-daughter of Sir Walter Scott and 
had, by this marriage, one surviving daughter, two little boys 
having died in infancy. Lady Victoria had six children, of 
whom four survived.? 

“Ideal”? Ward loomed so large in the eyes of his son and 
consequently of all Wilfrid’s children, that my mother used 
sometimes to complain ‘‘One would think this family had 
only one grandfather.’’ Yet curiously enough the best picture 
of James Hope-Scott comes not through my mother but through 
my father. The “official” biography was admittedly unsuccess- 
ful—-it was just a record of facts, it was no picture of a personality. 
But James Hope-Scott had had close friends and admirers, 
and among the closest, as we have seen, was Mr. Gladstone. 
Breakfasting one day at 10 Downing Street, when it is pretty 
clear he was already in love with Josephine Hope,? Wilfrid 

1 Later Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. 

* Minna (who married Sir Nicholas O’Conor), Josephine (who married 
Wilfrid Ward), Theresa (who became a Carmelite), and James (Lord 
Rankeillour). 


*The children of the second marriage did not use the name Scott, 
which James Hope had taken on his first marriage. 
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Ward led the Prime Minister on to talk of her father, and took 
full notes of the talk. 


“Breakfast at 10, Downing St. July 3, 1884. 


“Of Hope-Scott’s life Gladstone said: ‘It is a good piece of 
carpentering, but not a living biography.’ Of the man: ‘The most 
winning charming man I ever knew.’ I spoke of his reserve in 
later life of which I had heard. He said ‘When I knew him well 
he had great power of reserve, but not great reserve. No one 
could draw him. And yet when he wished he would pour out 
his whole heart to you and speak to you of his most private and 
personal matters. But if anyone tried to make him speak against 
his will such a man would very soon get the worst of it.’ 

‘Sir Thomas Erskine May said that when he knew him he 
thought his presence magnificent, and his manner singularly 
happy. I said that my father [W. G. Ward] who knew him 
really well in his Oxford days had given a similar account, and 
had by no means implied that his reserve made him silent, but 
only that it was visible in its guidance of his conversation. 
Gladstone said, ‘When I described the man to Lord Acton he 
told me that the Hope-Scott whom he knew and the James 
Hope whom I described were different people.’ 

“I spoke of the tinge of sadness which I understood was 
visible in his later years, and of his frequent silences, of which 
I heard at Herons’ Ghyll—how he used to sit at table saying 
nothing for very long together. Gladstone took me to mean by 
‘sadness’ ‘moroseness’ and said he could not believe that so 
great a change as this would imply had taken place. I explained, 
however, my meaning and he then attributed the habit of which 
I spoke to over-work at the Parliamentary Bar and to ill health. 

“He then launched out into abuse of the whole system which 
he said had absorbed the energies of two such men as Austin 
and Hope-Scott who were fitted to have done a great work for 
the country in a sphere of much greater public utility. Sir 
George Dasent then said he had once told Austin, ‘You should 
be a great statesman and debater,’ whereupon Austin replied, 
“Oh! no! I could never speak unless I was paid for it.’ Gladstone 
thought this must have been meant partly in joke, and said that 
anyhow Hope-Scott was a man quite above being really influenced 
by such considerations. ’? 

“T then asked why he thought he had taken toit rather than to 
any other career. Gladstone said that he thought that all his 


1 Hope-Scott, says Shane Leslie (Manning, p. 99), “despised every 
effort Gladstone made to flatter him into politics, chiefly because he 
disapproved of those around Gladstone, to use Manning’s phrase, ‘like 
adjectives round a substantive’.’’ (M. W.) 
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real enthusiasm was religious and that he took to his profession 
rather as work to distract his mind than in any spirit of love for 
the profession itself or with any great ambition for a career. 
‘He was a most tender-hearted man,’ he added, ‘and was always 
drawn to those who were in suffering. I really think he found 
his own happiness in helping others and lessening distress of any 
kind.’ 

“He then asked if I knew Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. I replied 
‘No, but I know her half-sisters.. He was much interested, 
and asked for a minute description of each, beginning with their 
age and asking if any of them were considered like their father. 
He said (a little earlier) of Hope-Scott that he never knew a 
man who was at one and the same time so sympathetic, and 
yet so little influenced really by others. His sympathy and his 
confidences when given were not drawn, but given proprio motu’. 


My mother, like my father, had often thought of writing her 
reminiscences, but she left only a few pencilled pages about 
her childhood which are headed 


““WE THREE.” 

‘“‘There were more in the family than just the three who are 
the central figures in my pictures of the past. We had in fact 
a half-sister grown up, and a little baby brother came when 
I was six years old but we three intermediate girls shared the 
same fate as to food and frocks, nurses and governesses. We 
were always together unless separated by scarlet fever or measles. 
I was the middle one of the three and I was impressed from the 
first by the personality of the eldest. An old friend called us 
bad, worser and worst, and the eldest had the honour of being 
the worst. Later on John Ayscough called us Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
Miss Hopes. The first Miss Hope started her influence over me 
by sitting on my head when I was lying in bed and on another 
occasion she was said to have thrown me into a bath. But I 
wanted little throwing, and the sensation of falling into water 
is one of my most vivid early impressions; so that I think that 
accusation is non-proven. Once I remember standing intensely 
conscious of my short curls, the work of my nurse’s laborious 
art, standing out stiffly on my head, and a white piqué frock 
still stiffer and more outstanding all round me, for I was just 
prepared to go 4 trots to Norfolk House to visit our grandmother, 
and the next moment I had plunged into a bath of soapy water! 
And I was not punished as might have been expected; probably 
the nurserymaid got the blame for not having emptied the 
water. 
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‘My youngest sister Theresa had no inclination to fall into 
water and her hair was gloriously curly. I was very early con- 
scious of my inferiority to my youngest sister in appearance, 
a consciousness that I don’t think had any virtue of humility. 
In our education, vanity was considered most dangerous. On 
my sixth or seventh birthday we had Cinderella in tableaux at 
Arundel and I was Cinderella, after it had been explained to 
me that Theresa was too pretty and might be in danger of 
vanity whereas I could have no such temptation! 

“That I think was one of the few mistakes of our education, 
as it made my looks far more important to me than need have 
been. I have indeed far less of blame for my parents and guar- 
dians than is fashionable. I began to commend my mother 
in my own mind when I was six years old for her treatment of 
a quarrel between two of us. As we made it up I reflected on 
how well and tactfully she had done it. 

“This recollection is probably the more vivid because it 
was in the last weeks before my mother’s death. My sister 
Minna had had measles, Theresa had had scarlet fever and I 
had been alone with my parents. My mother was expecting 
her confinement and led, by doctor’s orders, the life of an invalid. 

‘The event was to be at Norfolk House, and I suppose that 
the autumn and winter of ’70 spent in that house began the 
deep impression it has always made on me. 

“There was an enormous climb to the top of the well staircase, 
all hard stone, where one met great functionaries such as the 
butler and the hall porter, and one toiled on little fat legs to the 
nursery looking out on a low mysterious building called old 
Norfolk House which had been the refuge of the Prince of Wales 
who was father to George III. 

“By the time I was six years old I was deeply interested in 
other houses. There was Thomas’ Hotel where we spent the 
greater part of my seventh year. It was there that I remember 
the rather awe-struck games with my father and the hushed 
quiet evenings when he was too tired to play with us. James 
Robert Hope-Scott was beginning to fail in strength and his 
amazing power of speaking for six or seven hours pleading in the 
House of Lords had brought on exhaustion of the heart. But 
when he put on eight hats at once, or his barrister’s wig, or best 
of all told us stories of the romantic house in Berkeley Square, 
we were very happy. The square garden was our great joy, 
and on the 6th of June we actually had ices brought out from 
Gunter’s as it was my sister’s birthday. It was the square I 
loved more than the hotel, and the shadow of the haunted 
house added to its spacious charm. 

“We once persuaded our nurse to question the crossing 
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sweeper in a red coat who used to be met with outside Lans- 
downe House. We gained nothing that I can remember except 
the thrill. of the enquiry. 

‘“‘T don’t recollect playing with other children: certainly we 
never spoke to anybody in the square. About this time I suffered 
pangs of conscience, for when my sisters were isolated on account 
of infection our nursery prayers together ceased and I adopted 
a plan whereby I said no prayers at all. If my mother “heard”’ 
me there was no escape, but if my father came in I was left to 
the maid and I persuaded her to allow me to say them to myself. 
I used to kneel down and appear absorbed in prayer for what 
seemed a safe time and then get up feeling guilty and miserable. 
When I made my first confession about a year later this was 
what I really dreaded having to confess. 

‘‘My other religious memory was at Mass in Warwick Street. 
I sat down thinking the Canon was over, when I felt myself 
poked in the back—I was indignant as the pokes continued, 
thinking it was some rude old woman, when, to my horror, I 
found it was my tall, stately father, and I felt very small indeed.”’ 


The earliest memories of which my mother talked to me were 
before and after these two years—for they were all of Abbotsford 
—her father’s home by reason of his marriage to Sir Walter 
Scott’s granddaughter. She began young that sort of “‘feel’’ for 
houses which was with her all her life. Years later her great 
uncle, Lord Lyons, used to make her draw a plan of any house 
she visited, and her own children’s incapacity in that matter 
(a Ward inheritance) always worried her. She knew which room 
was over which and where every passage led before she had 
spent twelve hours in even a large house. 

But it was not only the shape, it was the spirit of a house she 
cared for. She once told me she always saw her life “‘in houses”’ 
—Abbotsford, Arundel, Derwent, Lotus were evoked as something 
more than a mere setting for events and people. She has told 
how at Abbotsford she ‘“‘passed between the suits of armour 
shivering on her lonely way to bed,”’ but I am certain the shiver 
was of excitement as well as fear. Child as she was, the romance 
that Sir Walter had built up was already with her, feeding her 
rich and delicate imagination. 

Long drives seated opposite her father and John Henry 
Newman were another vivid memory. Hope-Scott would make 
pun after pun, while Newman’s face grew graver and graver 
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—for he could not bear puns. He gave each of the children an 
inscribed photograph of himself. On Theresa’s, the future 
Carmelite, was written ‘‘Commit thy way unto the Lord and 
trust in Him and He will do it.””. The earliest bit of my mother’s 
writing I possess is a carefully ruled sheet on which is written 
in large round letters: 
“‘ Abbotsford, 
“Melrose, N.B. 
Och 20016 172 

“My dear Fth Newman 


“My picture is so lovely. Thank you so so much. It is a 
very fine day. 
‘“Good-bye, 


“Your loving 
SE) 


el OE: 


She would smile over this first copy which was not allowed to 
go, with its odd date and opening and admit how characteristic 
it was of her later habit of confusing names, titles and figures. 

Grief and overwork were rapidly killing James Hope-Scott. 
The evenings now were often sad, and he would read aloud to 
the children, such poems as Mrs. Hemans’ Graves of the Household, 
his voice broken by tears. Josephine used to recall her terror at 
seeing a grown up person crying. He died a year later. My 
mother told me she did not remember feeling great grief at the 
death of her mother and father. She was absorbed in a sort of 
melancholy pride at being that very interesting person “‘an 
orphan.”’ She examined her heavy crape with infinite satisfac- 
tion. She was only eight years old. 

On the death of their two parents the four little Hopes were 
adopted by their grandmother, the Duchess of Norfolk, and the 
next seven years of Josephine’s life were spent at Arundel 
Castle. They were years of immense happiness. 

Lady Victoria Howard had been the eldest of a very large 
family, so that the Hopes came into the company of a number of 
aunts and uncles very little older than themselves. The conse- 
quent confusion of generations had its odd effects as time went 
on. Often and often talking with my cousins I have said 
“Grandmamma’”’ when speaking of my great-grandmother. 
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Conventions were observed as they certainly would not be 
to-day.- Lady Mary aged twenty-five took the main charge of 
her sister’s children and it seems natural enough that they should 
call her “Aunt Mary.’’ But the Duke became and remained 
“Uncle Henry,’’ and the schoolboy Edmund, whose letters to 
my mother are written in a very childish writing, was “Uncle 
Edmund.” The one exception was Margaret. In the school- 
room with her nieces and sharing their lessons she indeed became 
fully one of them, and was always known as Peggy. One letter 
from her to my mother is signed, ‘‘ Your loving sister.”’ 

It was, then, an immense family party, and a very happy one, 
sO numerous as to be independent of outside sources of amuse- 
ment. They walked, they climbed, they played cricket. Margaret 
one day climbing too boldly hung suspended from the tall branch 
of a tree unable to get up, afraid to drop to the ground, while 
the others ran for help. They had a set of stocks, a genuine 
prison for the feet, in which they would enclose one another in 
punishment for some offence. It was Peggy, too, who, shut one 
day in the stocks, dragged herself down the stone staircase, 
her instrument of punishment making a noise like thunder along 
the gallery, and appeared in the drawing-room. 

During those Arundel days lessons were not taken too seriously. 
Some three hours in the morning, only one in the afternoon, were 
supposed to be devoted to study—and for the afternoon hour 
one or other of the schoolroom party would not infrequently 
come in twenty minutes late. 

One of their games was to put out the light and see which 
of them could, in the dark, do the oddest thing in a given time. 
It was perhaps not surprising that one foreign governess ex- 
claimed with uplifted hands, ‘‘There is decidedly in all English 
girls a grain of madness.” ‘“ Les trois Hope,’’ she summed up, 
“des diablotins! ”’ 

Many of the family jokes and games were founded on Sir 
Walter, Dickens or Shakespeare. Someone alluded once to 
“the horrid Howard habit of reading,’ and family reading 
certainly was one of the greatest pleasures of these years. 

Children to-day are not taught to read aloud: my mother 
and all my aunts and great aunts read admirably, and this 
reading was a main instrument in my mother’s education. 
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The type of family reading and games originated to a large 
extent with Lord Lyons—‘“Uncle Bickerton’’—who used to 
spend his holidays at Arundel with his sister and her family. 
He told the Duchess once he never ought to marry, as he could 
never love his own children as he loved hers. My mother 
had the keenest recollections of these visits and of her great- 
uncle’s very marked personality. She held him in awe, and 
found it impossible to become really intimate with him. One 
of her aunts declares she was ‘‘too Scotch” to enjoy his teasing. 
He was deeply reserved and she believed he had an essentially 
lonely nature, while delighting in general family fun and non- 
sense. He would read aloud to his nieces by the hour—Byron, 
Southey and Scott. 


“At Arundel he wrote his letters in the dressing-room opening 
out of his bedroom. We used to sit there waiting for him before 
the appointed time, making drawings in red ink, of which there 
was always a large supply, when he would make a solemn mock 
entrance, as of a stiff professor. We were allowed to scribble 
during the reading, but, woe betide us if we showed any in- 
attention. . . . He knew many pages of Byron by heart, and 
we used to get him to repeat any amount while out walking. 
. . . His literary tastes were not those of the present generation. 
He declared he only liked verse that rhymed and music with a 
tune. He loved the sonorous sound of Byron as he loved the 
solemn cadence of Latin verse. All the time the love of absurdity 
was never far off. He would suddenly imitate the action of a 
schoolboy repeating Latin verse, first with his arms and then 
with his feet! A stout, very dignified elderly man, in some 
path in the garden, punctuating the verse with the action of 
his feet, is sufficiently surprising. Occasionally he would have 
the oddest freaks of this kind, and I remember an afternoon when 
he took a whim of pretending to be imbecile; he made the most 
extraordinary faces, and not a word of sense could be got from him. 

“Once in a steamer on the lake of Lucerne he insisted on 
his nieces joining him in impersonating a typical family of 
English tourists out for their holiday. He was the pater- 
familias, one niece was his wife, another the German governess, 
a third his child. In the middle of the performance he found that 
he was being regarded with surprise and curiosity by some English 
society friends whose acquaintance with him had hitherto been 
exclusively in the character of a very dignified ambassador.’’! 


1 From my mother’s Recollections, printed in the first edition of Lord 
Newton’s Life of Lord Lyons, 
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At this time too began my mother’s visits to Paris where Lord 
Lyons. was Ambassador, remembered chiefly in childhood by 
drives in the Bois de Boulogne, ices and very occasional visits 
to the Circus. At the Embassy there was no time for the family 
readings and the absurdities were laid aside. Lord Lyons 
worked immensely hard, rising regularly at seven and at work 
by nine. He never left the Embassy even for a night when in 
France and he used to boast of the number of nights in succession 
he had slept in the same bed—one year over 300. 

My mother observed another curious trait in her great-uncle 
on these Paris visits—his astonishing shyness. 


“He was humorously aware of it himself and many years of 
public life had not overcome it. He could never summon up 
courage to ask his servants to alter any detail in the daily routine, 
much as he sometimes wanted to. While he grumbled, I think 
he was amused at the situation and himself. Indeed, his keen 
sense of the ridiculous and his endless enjoyment of nonsense 
explain a good deal of his life. He used to say that as he was 
too shy to look at the servants’ faces, he had learnt to know 
them by their silk stockinged calves. When he dined alone 
he made an amusement of identifying the six or seven pairs of 
calves, and was proud of his success in this odd game of skill.” 


In strength of character and power of reserve the Duchess 
must have resembled her brother—but not in his love of absurdity 
or practical joking,—although in childhood in Malta she had 
put snuff “‘in the guitar of a young exquisite who had provoked 
[the children’s] mirth, and whose name was Benjamin 
Disraeli.” | 

When my mother first remembered her grandmother it was 
in the isolation of widowhood, which even for the mother of 
many children was in those days curiously complete. The 
example set by Queen Victoria probably helped to make absolute 
seclusion a not unusual practice. The Duchess of Norfolk 
was, moreover, an Oxford Movement convert and both she and 
her husband had been under the rather extreme direction of 
Fr, Faber. At Arundel the few visitors they had were taken 
to her private sitting-room which she seldom left except to go 
to church. But these visitors were anyhow very few—family 
connections mainly, or fathers of the Oratory. 
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My mother was devoted to her grandmother. I think she 
always entered into a woman’s point of view better than a 
man’s, and while some felt the Duchess reserved and unapproach- 
able my mother always felt they understood each other. She 
had not the awe of her that she had of ‘‘ Uncle Bickerton,” and 
towards the end of her life especially they drew very close. 
In the years at Arundel she was for the Hopes mainly a back- 
ground influence, for their up-bringing was left in the hands of 
Aunt Mary who all her life remained like their own mother. “I 
always wanted children,” she once said, “but not a husband, and 
I got my wish.” 

Her brothers and sisters teased “‘ Joe” for her devotion and 
obedience to Aunt Mary. James sent her from school— 


“Fragment of the Autobiography of a Distinguished Character 
Iitherto unpublished.” 


“Josephine was always a good sister to me, and I shall ever 
preserve a tender regard for her memory. It was through her 
that the voice of duty spoke to me from my earliest years. 
How often do I remember how, when as children, we were bound 
on some thoughtless frolic, she would endeavour to recall us to 
our better selves by the searching question ‘Would Aunt Mary 
like it?’ Sometimes I thought she spoke unnecessarily and 
with excess of scruple but these were childish judgments, which 
my more mature opinion has not confirmed. 

“There is much more to the same effect, which perhaps I 
will send you in my next. 

(“Dear boy, he’s no older.”’) 


With the Duke of Norfolk’s marriage in 1877 came a great 
change for Josephine Hope. Her grandmother left Arundel. 
They went first to Wooton, which my mother remembered 
as a melancholy house where strange noises happened and 
strange fears were awakened. They were only told later that 
it had the reputation of a haunted house and the whole family 
believed that reputation to be deserved. 

They next moved to Herons’ Ghyll, Uckfield, which apart from 
visits to London and Paris remained her home until she married. 

After the family left Arundel lessons began to be taken very 
seriously. And how good education was in those days when it 
was taken seriously! My mother used to compare her own 
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education unfavourably with that of a college girl of a later 
date, but to me it always seemed that the comparison was entirely 
in her favour. 

The three Hope sisters (Margaret Howard was now grown 
up) were taught chiefly by three Corsican sisters who lodged 
in the village and came daily to Herons’ Ghyll. I remember 
Anna Grousset in 1926, old and an invalid, nursed by the brilliant 
Marguérite, who managed besides to go daily to Mass, work for 
Le Temps several hours a day, and serve an elegant gouter for 
her friends most afternoons! She must then have been at least 
seventy. 

These ladies taught first-rate French and Italian. My mother 
as a girl declaimed French poetry, read Dante, and studied other 
subjects in French. History did not mean England only but 
universal history. 

As she got older she spent several hours a day at her drawing. 
Nothing was left of these efforts in later years save a few sketches 
—true in line and colouring, if far too detailed. Ruskin was 
still in the ascendant, and leaves were studied in their minutest 
veins and markings. But my mother always said that the 
hours spent gazing at the lovely Sussex scenery or studying 
the exquisite growth of trees and plants was a possession of 
real value. I think it helped in that word-painting later to 
be hers. Thirty years later, in a review of Cook’s Life of Ruskin, 
she wrote: 


“When we first read Ruskin, our eyes were new opened to 
the book of nature, and with joyful reverence we watched the 
changing complexion of the sunset cloud or laboriously traced 
the veins of a leaf. We clung to truth of detail with the scrupu- 
lous care of a novice saying his office, and we detested the theory 
of selection from nature that found classical expression in Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ discourses. . . . We were so happy under 
Ruskin’s influence because we felt ourselves good as well as 
clever. There was joy and peace in the atmosphere he created, 
and there was excitement too, for was he not out against the 
false gods of the day, against debased classicism and sickly 
sentimentality?” 


Growing up is a painful process for all girls, but I think my 
mother was quite singularly free from growing pains. All 
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her life, as in her childhood, she had “‘far less criticism than is 
fashionable for her parents and guardians.” She had not 
suffered as severely as my father from the Oxford Movement 
atmosphere—and yet to some degree she did suffer from it. I 
have often heard my parents discuss these matters and I think 
it is just at the point of her leaving the school-room for the wider 
activity of grown-up life that the thoughts born of these dis- 
cussions can best be touched on. For a great part of the trouble 
was that life really at this moment narrowed instead of widening. 

All writers on the Oxford Movement period emphasise the 
almost alarming gravity of outlook which resulted from it. 
This gravity was by no means confined to the converts to the 
Catholic Church. Miss Yonge’s enormous families have just 
the same unworldly outlook, the same suspicion of more than 
a modicum of amusement, almost the same amount of church 
going, and much more than the same amount of priggishness. 
Though, indeed, I think the word priggishness cannot really 
be used of the convert families. They were terribly earnest, 
they were “scrupulous” in their religious outlook: they were 
not prigs. 

In the case of families with a strong tradition this seriousness 
was grafted on to an already highly developed sense of responsi- 
bility which was certainly also mixed up with family pride. 
My mother left a few lines which she had meant to develop into 
a paper on contrasts. 


“One of the very few advantages of old age is to have a stand- 
point of comparison. My only claim to write this paper is that 
I have this advantage. I want then to recall the attitude to 
money and personal expenditure in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century and earlier. I say earlier not because I 
claim to have taken notice in my nursery days but because as I 
grew up I was always fond of the conversation of old people. 

“T take it the great change in the English upper classes and 
not in them alone is from pride to vanity, from self-respect and 
self-sufficiency to an increased taste for publicity and applause. 

“To be eccentric or much noticed did not often meet with 
approval. It is strange to think now of the number of ordinary 
gentlefolk who were bound by conventions now passed away, 
who were unhappy in their social conscience if they had dis- 
obeyed their code. An old man told me once that no under- 
graduate of his day would take pennies in change. The small 
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change remained with the shopman. Twemlow is Dickens’ one 
really delicate study of a gentleman and you feel, poor thing, 
he was hung about with chains. A lady would squeeze a 
sovereign into the hand of the fatted butler in the hall after a 
family visit at Christmas and travel home first-class while she 
would not dream of spending a penny on amusement for months 
after. 

“The code as to morals and manners that is usually called 
Victorian meant restraints in another field. Scott notes in his 
Journal that a reaction had begun against the coarseness of an 
older generation and this reaction became more emphatic after 
the Queen came to the throne. People were not received at 
Court on whose morals scandal had breathed and the royal ex- 
ample made certain standards absolute. . . .” 


That there was evil in all this we are told to-day ad nauseam. 
On the money side, as my mother adds, “‘there were hypocrisy, 
place-hunters, toadies,’’ on the side of morals vice was often 
present though concealed. é 

That there was good also we are asked to forget, yet we 
can make no sense of history or human life if we do so. Decency, 
self-respect and self-reliance inculcated from childhood, and a 
general framework of society which helps human nature to 
put them into practice, certainly produce more noble characters 
and feed fewer vices than a world which boasts of the absence 
of all character-training and all restraint. The Oxford Movement 
could not have been born in the world of to-day. That Move- 
ment aimed principally at spiritualising daily life by the applica- 
tion of Christian principles and the inpouring of Christ’s life, 
and at an attack on worldliness in all its forms. 

It has been said that the Oxford Movement cared nothing 
for the problems of poverty and that its followers were unmoved 
by the vile social conditions of the day. It would be truer 
to say of most of them—firstly, that the problem was not for 
them so simple as the writers who criticise them conceive it; 
and secondly, that they attacked it in a precisely opposite way. 

The fashion of envisaging the problems of poverty has now 
long been to take them in the mass and to hope to cure them 
by large-scale legislation, also to regard them as solely (to 
use Baron von Hiigel’s phrase) ‘“‘this-worldly.” It has not 
been notably successful. 
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To the Oxford Movement nothing was this-worldly, and 
people of whatever class could never be taken in the mass. 
It worked at once in more detailed fashion and in a wider field. 
Rich and poor had to be prepared for Heaven, and it was only 
by the daily exercise of Christian principles by each individual 
that either Jerusalem could be built in England or “that 
Jerusalem which is above” be ultimately reached. Their method 
of changing the face of the earth was first to bring God’s breath 
upon it. 

The steps for the individual were God—duty—self-denial. 
This did really mean in practice that its followers carried personal 
responsibility to a very high point. Servants and dependants 
had not only a right to be treated justly while working for any- 
one, but also to be kept in their old age. Or rather, it would 
be truer to say not that they had a right but their masters 
had a duty—not to them but to God. The whole view was 
based rather on a series of duties than on a series of rights. 
Work must be given or food found for all those—and the field 
was fairly wide—to whom this duty extended. The men of 
the Oxford Movement were certainly primarily concerned with 
the teachings of theology, but these had a very practical bearing, 
and I think they would have said that Social Renewal must 
come through the application of those teachings and the action 
of personal responsibility in the widest possible field. When 
this method has been really tried we can compare its results 
with the other. Or we may even hold that it was tried—and 
with some success—in early Christianity. 

The group of converts to Catholicism carried out the Oxford 
Movement principles to their logical extreme, and found them- 
selves, in consequence, members of the Teaching Church. And 
now two sets of ideas partly fused and partly clashed in a rather 
interesting fashion. 

Father Knox’s lines: 


“Some might find it matter for research 
Whether the Church taught him or he the Church” 


have on occasion been applied by exasperated Catholics to 
new converts. This would have been frightfully unfair of the 
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Oxford converts in principle, but it sometimes worked that 
way in practice. 

Faber and others did not think the hereditary Catholics 
sufficiently enthusiastic, and they sought their guidance and 
inspiration in Italy. But they were not Italians and they were 
living in England. To learn from a living teacher, to breathe 
in an atmosphere, is one thing: to learn from books is not at 
all the same. Faber would have been the first to say that the 
Bible needed for interpreter the living voice of the Church 
its guardian. But this applied just as much to manuals of 
ascetic and moral theology. Newman saw this, Faber did 
not. The old English Catholics had certainly lost much by 
being out of touch with Catholics on the Continent, by being, 
too, outside the full stream of national life, but they had 
-been practising their religion steadily, unemotionally, often 
heroically, for centuries; and even if they had no great gift of 
words their experience could supply those modifications and 
elucidations needed by French and Italian books—indeed by 
all books. 

It would have been healthier for an English family to be 
directed by Dr. Lingard than by Fr. Faber. Moreover, the 
very books in use, alike by the hereditary Catholics and the 
converts, belonged to a mentality in the Church’s history which 
was curiously unsuited to the nineteenth century. Peére Petitot, 
in his illuminating study of Ste Thérése, has pointed out that 
the spiritual writings of the Counter-Reformation belonged 
mentally to the period of Descartes’ Discours sur la Methode. 
They are over-systematised, over elaborate. The Histoire 
d'une Ame marks the return to something simpler and more 
spontaneous, something more akin to the spirit of the early 
Church or the Middle Ages. | 

There is something too of the “State of Siege” hanging 
about even in the sanctuary, of a drill book, of marching orders 
and military exercises. 

And in the French books there was no small tinge of 
Jansenism, an over-severity singularly misapplied in the case 
of children. First Communion delayed sometimes till twélve 
or thirteen, long retreats, produced a certain nervousness and 
scrupulosity. To this was added the terrible earnestness of 
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the Oxford Movement: and we have seen some of the results in 
earlier chapters. 

While the Howard retirement from the world was not as com- 
plete as that of the Wards, it was sufficient to make the emergence 
from the schoolroom an uninspiring event. Each in turn the 
daughters and granddaughters were presented at Court. A 
house was taken in Cromwell Road, and part of the season 
spent there every year. There was a visiting card inscribed 


The Duchess of Norfolk 
The Ladies Howard 
The Misses Hope 


which was known in the family as “We are seven.’ Even if 
there are a great many engagements they do not go very far 
among so many, and there were in fact very few. Then, too, the 
determination not to be fashionable produced a style of dress 
that was rather trying to that very sensitive being—a growing 
girl. Ethel Howard, who later became a Sister of Charity, re- 
marked about at the age of eleven, ““When I grow up I should 
like to be a Marchioness and drive in the Park with my very 
well-dressed children.’’ But to be well-dressed was to be worldly, 
and one Faberian director advised the mother of a family to buy a 
bonnet for her daughter, ‘‘plain and good but not fashionable.” 

Social life under such circumstances was not inspiring and 
there was too full a programme of religious practices—daily 
Mass, meditation, usually, in London, evening service at the 
Oratory. It became a strain if taken seriously—and my mother 
did take things seriously. I do not think the years between 
leaving the schoolroom and marrying were as happy for Josephine 
Hope as those before, and Herons’ Ghyll had never been quite 
so blissful a home as Arundel. 

The years from grown-up-dom to marriage are always rather 
trying for a girl who neither plunges into society nor is engrossed 
in a career. It is natural to wish for something definite, and 
for Catholic girls of her sort and at her date the choice seemed 
to lie between marriage and a religious vocation. Like my 
father, my mother has told me that at one moment she asked 
herself if perhaps after all she had a vocation, for her life seemed 
to have reached a “‘dead end.” 
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There is a reflection of what she felt in the girl in her own 
novel Out of Due Time: 


“Tt was the want of hope that made even my limbs ache 
that spring morning on the mossy bench. I had sat down 
cheerfully enough to arrange a bunch of primroses with some 
young green, forgetting the irritation I had felt at the talk at 
breakfast. The spring smell wrapped all my physical con- 
sciousness in pleasure; the birds were crying to each other in 
busy exultation and serene joy. I leant back and then caught 
my breath at the sudden glory of the fresh green and the blue 
sky, in mosaic above me. Surely it was a goodly world, and it 
was good to be in it. 

“Yet why is it that, as we get older, spring becomes a more 
true and resting joy to us? I suppose because in youth we cannot 
be impersonal—we bring ourselves into everything. After the 
first glow and joy in the intense vitality of nature we turn 
restless, our own vitality needs its outlet, and our minds demand 
a reason for the hope that is without and within us. At sixteen 
I had lost my old resource, a day-dream of the frankly un- 
attainable, a fairy tale about myself. I wanted to be able to 
look forward to a life rich in this world’s joys, lighted by the 
highest human feelings, and blessed by God. Instead, it seemed 
as if my life were to be lead-coloured in dullness, with no intensity 
of feeling, and with a revolt at heart that would leave it unblessed 
of God. But one bird’s song, I remember, was to bring me another 
note of feeling. I had been some half-hour glowering and angry, 
curled up on that bench, a dark-eyed, skinny, wriggling 
Backfisch of a girl, when there came a lull amongst the birds, 
almost a silence in the near wood. It seemed as if the chorus 
had made way for its prima donna, as there rose a high soprano 
note trilling heavenwards. The sound caught me out of myself 
for a moment, and as it dropped suddenly, flinging a last gift of 
a specially Divine note to the earth, I was reminded of the 
refrain of an old song I used to hear when a child, trilled in a 
clear, thin, sweet soprano :— 


Loyale je serat durant ma vie 


Yes, it was like that, and I kept murmuring the words: Loyale 
4e serat durant ma vie. A clear, a full, a complete sermon, from 
a preacher whose life was the best of examples. I got up pre- 
sently, a smiling, though tearful girl, with a new thought and a 
new hope. Dull or not, flat or not, despised or not, Loyale je 
serat durant ma vie. It was a real gift my bird had given me. 
It got dusty at times as life went on, but then it came to be 
washed in tears. There is sunshine about it now and there has 
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been for years. I wonder, but I cannot tell, what storms it may 
yet have to bear, but I pray that it may pass through them 
unbroken.” 


Here, too, she had found the answer. Loyale je serait durant 
ma vie. In talking of her youth she never lost that clue. She 
used to say that she had heard many splendid people grumbling 
about their upbringing and had always been inclined to say 
“Well, it can’t have been as bad as you think, it’s turned you 
out very well.’”’ Her own view of life included a conscious 
acceptance of the discipline of circumstances, and she had by 
nature an immense fund of appreciation. She admired her 
grandmother and her Aunt Mary wholeheartedly, and if she 
saw mistakes she also saw much love and much happiness 
surrounding her own youth. For their own children she and my 
father changed many of the circumstances in which they had 
been educated, but both retained to the end an attitude of 
grateful enthusiasm for the aims and characters of those who 
brought them up and very happy memories of family life and 
shared enthusiasms. 

A letter from her schoolboy brother, James, a year before her 
marriage speaks of how they will “enjoy together’’ in the Christmas 
holidays a book in which he is interested. The letter ends: 


“You blessed old stick-in-the-mud (sz fas sit dicere de sorore) 
are you coming to Lewes next month with us, or destroying the 
health of your body in London fog, of your mind in London 
gossip, of your soul in overmuch prayer in the London Oratory? 
If you come, mind you get your old walking powers back for 
the occasion.”’ | 


Even if there was ‘‘overmuch prayer’’ my mother could have 
said, as truly as my father, that all her early interests and 
enthusiasms fixed indelibly in her mind the main ideals of a 
Catholic. They could both, too, have added that in their forma- 
tive years their minds took a strong and lasting bent towards 
interest in the philosophy of religion. Here Wilfrid, more 
fortunate than Josephine, was helped by his father’s powerful 
mind and interest in abstract thought. 

The Howard family, too, were intensely interested in the 
Faith—that source of unending and most various thought and 

L 
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activity. But their interest was less on the intellectual theo- 
logical. side than on the side of its practical developments and 
its spiritual treasures. 

‘“‘How edifying it is,” it was once said, ‘“‘to hear the Howard 
family converting England from their armchairs.” 

But it was not confined to armchairs. A public chapel was 
opened at Herons’ Ghyll which occupied much of their attention, 
and also a free school for poor children. Most of the children 
who came to it were not Catholics, but in many cases both they 
and their parents came into the Church. The Duchess had no 
tenants at Herons’ Ghyll, but the poor people of the village and 
the families of the squatters on Ashdown forest were of immense 
interest to her daughters and grand-daughters. They were 
helped in their temporal wants—for squatters with a tiny house 
and patch of land were very small owners and suffered often 
from want—but it would be idle to deny that the fervour of 
the family went out still more ardently ta their spiritual needs. 

One picture that my mother drew of herself and Theresa 
dwells in my memory: a long walk over the forest, a lonely 
cottage and a dying baby. The only other person in the cottage 
was an old Baptist woman who seemed to have been left in 
charge; she said the child must wait to decide when grown up 
if it wanted baptism. 

“But it can never grow up. It’s dying.”’ 

Theresa and Josephine did not hesitate; one got water while 
the other held back the old woman. And the baby was made 
safe for Heaven. 


Josephine’s interest in theology and the philosophy of religion 
was growing part passu with her practical activities. She used 
to tell me the history of a delicious group of Dresden china 
figures—one of her wedding presents, which arrived, labelled, 
“To the eminent theologian, Josephine Hope.’ They were 
the gift of a Dominican with whom as a schoolgirl she had fought 
for hours on the question of salvation, on which she thought his 
view too narrow. Doctrine mattered intensely to her, and mattered 
because of its relation to life. She never could have studied 
theology as a text-book affair. ‘‘Salvation’’ was not an abstract 
matter, but a question of her own soul and the souls of her friends 
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and relations. She always said her French governesses thought 
quite happily—till they came to England, and for the first time 
met a Protestant—that all Protestants went to Hell. Then 
they became deeply concerned and began to learn what the 
Church really taught on the subject—for the first time in their 
lives! My mother always thought that it was the failure to show 
the illuminating and vivifying relation of theology to life which 
prevented it from going home to the average mind. 

With what delight, then, did she discover Newman— 
through the strongest intellectual influence of those years, 
her aunt Philippa.1 They read him together, and for years 
the Newman habit was so strong that my mother kept a 
volume on her dressing-table and read a short passage daily. It 
was a curious unconscious preparation for her future vocation. 

My mother left a paper entitled ““On reading Newman,” 
which shows the line she followed and the way in which she was 
later able to supplement my father’s Newman studies. Her 
approach is primarily personal: it is through the personality of 
“our great teacher”’ that she learns his doctrine. The Apologia, 
the Verses read as illustrating his life, The Parting of Friends, 
the unconscious self-revelation in Loss and Gain, but far more 
in Callista, are her chief themes. The style and the thought are 
one thing: Cor ad cor loquitur; and she concludes, 


“Tt was the personal love of Our Lord that was to John 
Henry Newman the beginning and the end of his inner life. 
That love was the consecration and the consolation of a life 
marked out as a sacrifice to truth. If he had not been set apart 
in a desert place, should we of this generation go out to learn from 
his voice? Indeed he was one of the few great men who are alone 
while they live that they may leave immortal thoughts to be 
the companions of those that come after them.”’ 


In 1884 Wilfrid Ward sent his father’s essays to his godmother, 
the Duchess of Norfolk, who wrote in some doubt of understand- 
ing them, but promised to “‘see how far my weakness will be 
able to go.’’? 


1 Now Lady Philippa Stewart. 

2 Wilfrid’s Wish to Believe was more comprehensible than his father’s 
ponderous Essays in Theism, and the Duchess writes of her pleasure at 
the author’s “light but destructive hand. As a piece of godmother’s 
advice I have only to say go on—persevere as you have begun.” 
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Her letter continued: 


“Have you made your plans for Holy Week—and would you 
be inclined to give up all fine and grand services and (as a good 
work, perhaps a penitential one) bring your magnificent voice 
to the rescue of our feeble attempts here in the desert? 

‘“We should be very glad indeed to see you and you might 
have a quiet and pious time—though I can hold out no other 
inducement.”’ 


Wilfrid Ward may well have needed no other inducement, 
for he enjoyed singing in Holy Week services as much as 
in Opera. But it is to be recorded as a fact that Josephine 
Hope was there. That same year he proposed to her and was 
refused. 

Josephine wrote in these years a story called In the Way, 
which gives some idea of the Sussex country and the Sussex 
poor of that date. She used to say that if she had not married 
my father her writing would never have risen above the level 
of the “‘pious tale,’ but a letter from Cardinal Newman shows 
he felt a promise of something higher. At this time he was 
eighty-seven. 

“The Oratory, June 21st, 1887. 
“My DEAR JOSEPHINE, 


“T should like to send you a long letter, but my fingers won’t 
write, and I fear you will not be able to read this attempt. 

“TI like your book extremely. It has great merits. You have 
hit off your characters very well. Few Catholics have described 
so well a pious dissenting Evangelical. And in her way Fanny 
is as good as Bessie. And the contrast of motives (each super- 
natural) which led the two into the Church is excellently brought 
out. 

“You are somewhat ambitious in your sketch of Staples—but 
it is good as imagination, which requires filling out. 

“There is perhaps too much direct teaching and preaching 
in the Tale—though perhaps it could not be helped. You have 
referred to Bishop Hay once; I think it would have been more 
prudent if, at the foot of the page you had now and then said: 
‘Vid. Bp. Hay,’ ‘vid. Fr. Faber,’ or the like. 

“Now, my dear Child, I hope this criticism will not frighten 
you. If I was not pleased with your work, if I did not think it 
likely to do glory to God, if I did not love you and take an 
interest in you, I should not have written. You must not be 
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startled at my abruptness, that arises from the effort and trouble 
with which I write. 
“T always have you and your sisters and brother in my prayers. 


“Yours affectionately, 


“J. H. Carp. NEWMAN.” 


From the Oratory School receipt of the book was thus acknow- 
ledged by her brother: 


“T. T. W. received: binding good: paper and print approved: 
opinions on other matters reserved. 
6¢ Ai Hix 


The book had been sent by Burns & Oates to their temporary 
reader, Wilfrid Ward, who had advised them to accept it! “I 
cannot but think,”’ he wrote with a certain simplicity to Lord 
Lytton after his marriage, “that there is great merit in it.” 

Cardinal Newman’s comment on In The Way was one of the 
last letters written by the Cardinal in his own hand. The very 
last which his biographer could find was the reply three months 
later to letters from Wilfrid Ward and Josephine Hope telling 
him of their engagement! 


“My Dear WILFRID,—What a capital letter you have sent 
me. I rejoice to receive it, and send you gladly my congratula- 
tions and blessings. 

“IT have neither eyes to see nor fingers to write. So these 
lines (are they lines?) are but an ungrateful return for yours 
and Josephine’s. 

“Yours affectly, 


«J. H. Carp. NEWMAN.” 


On the same theme Cardinal Manning wrote too—and not 
one letter only. To Lady Mary Howard he said: “Wilfrid 
Ward is a very good and a very able young man. 1 have known 
him all his life.” 

To Wilfrid’s mother he wrote also and to Wilfrid himself: “I 
heartily give you joy, and pray that God may abundantly bless 
you both. Some day come both of you to see me.” 

Joy at any engagement is a matter of course, and one may be 
fanciful in discerning a rare note in the heap of letters which 
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record this one. Yet it is struck again and again: a special sense 
of the fitness of this union, of the probability of its exceeding 
happiness. It had been a courtship long persevered in—for 
three years intervened between Wilfrid’s first proposal and 
Josephine’s acceptance. Years later he wrote of a painful 
nightmare in which she refused him again, and of the joy of 
waking from it. 


The conventions of the period! and Wilfrid’s analytical men- 
tality are both curiously illustrated in the following note. The 
Duke of Norfolk, confidant of both parties, was helping to bring 
them together, and Wilfrid had talked also to Josephine’s 
half-sister, Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. So strict was the convention 
against further meetings after a man had been refused that 
Wilfrid felt anxious over an accidental encounter at a friend’s 
house. Yet he was hoping and planning for more meetings if 
he and his brother could compass the same route on a Swiss 
tour. Here was material adequate even*for the almost fiendish 
ingenuity with which Wilfrid analysed situations—here, too, 
a situation in which his feelings were so deeply engaged that 
he feared failure of judgment: 


“Shall speak again—she won’t quite know what she can 
feel till then. 

“Tf possible I should like a week of expeditions together just 
that I may judge when to speak. 

“Stiffness at Ranelagh—what cause? because she thought I was 
pursuing her and going beyond what I had said to her sister? 
Was it dread of others supposing there was something between 
us? 

“Shall I write to Lady Mary to say I am not speaking of our 
meeting? She found me at Miss Bowden’s. 

“Find out where they are, when we start. How? 

“T must be prepared for this i.e. her kindness may be only 
within the limits laid down in my letter to Mrs. M[axwell] Scott 
and she may have felt unhappy at apparently refusing so slight 
a request. On the other hand Mrs. M. Scott implied that if 


1It is another curious little light on the social customs of the day that 
while the grandmother’s letters begin ‘‘My dear Wilfrid’? and refer 
constantly to their spiritual relationship the grand-daughter called him 
“Mr. Ward” until they were engaged. The Duchess’s letters to Mrs. 
W. G. Ward are signed “yours very affectionately’ —but they begin 
“Dear Mrs. Ward.” 
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there was no hope it would be kindest that we should not meet— 
kindest to both. 

“Duke’s impression feeling, or that she had made up her 
mind? Shall I see Gordon about route? ”’ 


He spoke and spoke successfully, 

““My dearest old Joe,’’ her uncle Edmund wrote, ‘‘I am so very 
happy about you. I have often thought perhaps you made a 
mistake before,—and when your book came out the other day it 
set me thinking again that your two heads ought to be rubbed 
against each other somehow.” 

And so wrote many: aunt, sister, cousin. With others chaff was 
the order of the day. 


“T am told there is now no Hope left,’ ran one letter. ‘Is it 
so? Then the only thing left is to accept the hopelessness of 
the situation.” 


Her uncle Norfolk delighted in my mother’s occasional 
confusion of ideas or at any rate of expression. 
He wrote: ‘ 


“T am delighted to hear your good news and need not say how 
heartily I congratulate you. 

“Knowing your unfortunate propensity, I cannot but fear 
that when you thought Ward was asking you to marry him he 
was in reality wholly unconscious of any such intention, but 
unless he at once urged you to change ends I think as a man 
of honour he is bound to tread the thorny path on which he 
has strayed. 

“T am just off to Arundel. 

“Yours affectionately, 


‘“NORFOLK. 


“Many thanks for your kind letter. Uncle Bickerton seems 
very much pleased.”’ 

“Uncle Bickerton” showed it in his own way, speaking of 
Wilfrid as ““Your casual Ward” and murmuring abstractedly 


“Here lies W. W. 
Who no more will trouble you, 
trouble you.”’ 


“Uncle B. said to me to-night,” Josephine wrote to Wilfrid, 
“you seem quite excited about this affair of Mr. Ward.” 


CHAPTER X 


EARLY MARRIED LIFE: FRIENDSHIP 
WITH TENNYSON 


A vocaTIOoN to the religious life had been the favourite theme 
in my father’s family. It is the favourite theme of a large 
proportion of spiritual books. Yet there is too a vocation to 
Marriage—that “Social Sacrament” which is necessary to the 
Christian community. And it may be that in the special 
needs of to-day a special remedy may be found in the fuller 
revelation of what Catholic marriage and home life can mean. 
My mother certainly thought so. Forty years after this date, 
after the completion of a singularly perfect companionship, she 
wrote in a dialogue on Marriage: 


“The defenders of Christian marriage and even its martyrs 
seem almost more occupied just now in defending Christian 
marriage than in explaining what it really is. But in practice 
no defence of a moral position is really successful that does 
not reveal the beauty of the thing defended. If the Christian 
ideal could only be brought out clearly visible in its spiritual 
glory, half the battle would be won.” 


The Catholic ideal, my parents believed, consecrated mutual 
attraction and placed love beyond the reach of change. They 
prepared for marriage as a holy state, they brought God in as 
primary. Both spent several days in Retreat before their 
wedding day, and their letters are full of realisation of a new 
life consecrated to God and to each other—beginning with 
“the company of Jesus and His Mother at the wedding feast 
. . . the miraculous draught of wine of the new covenant to 
glorify the day of their espousals.’’? 

I have hesitated to quote their letters, yet it seems necessary 
for an understanding of them both and of their lives. Two 
1 Marriage : a Dialogue. 
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immensely vigorous minds and characters embraced and lived 
the Christian ideal in the world of to-day, and their lives can 
only be understood if this is realised. They were not either 
of them perfect characters—they had faults in plenty, the 
faults that go with energy and imagination, but their lives 
made a certain pattern, unusual to-day, which some may find 
beautiful or at least interesting; and their notions about their 
marriage form an important part of this pattern. 

The end of his long wooing had brought tremendous happiness 
to Wilfrid. ‘You look ten years younger,” Fr. Whitty wrote 
to him, and one of his sisters wrote to my mother of his 
naturally melancholy disposition and her joy that he had 
found someone who would make him happier. I don’t think 
in fact either of my parents had a melancholy disposition, but 
both had that tendency to swing from extreme joy to extreme 
misery known to the highly strung, and together they established 
a certain equilibrium. Up to now Wilfrid had never known 
the stability of feet set on a sure road. He wrote: 


“T don’t think I sent you a nice enough letter. You have 
no idea what rest and happiness it is to me to feel that you 
really care for me, though even if this were much less than 
it is, it would be great happiness that you liked me to care 
for you. All worries are really nothing to me when this is so, 
and I have never known anything like it in my life, and never 
even fancied it possible. . . . You will take a long time to realise 
all you have done for me. Life in general is always full of 
worries and very unsatisfactory. You have given me the one 
thing which enables me to rise above all this, and to try to 
have the “grand coeur’ to which ‘tout est petit.’ I am not 
good enough to do this simply from supernatural motives. 
They seem too far off; but with something—and such a thing— 
to love, as well as something to reverence I shall have more 
courage in believing and realising God’s support.” 


JOSEPHINE TO WILFRID: 


“TI have got your letter and enjoyed it. He can wvite nice 
PINES). 

“I feel full of good resolutions about the new life to-day 
but they have been so far wholly unsupported by prayer... . 

“I feel sure, don’t you, that our love will be a real part of 
the happiness of Heaven, otherwise there is a mystery the 
more in this mysterious world. Write to me about this.” 
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WILFRID TO JOSEPHINE: 


“T enclose a letter from the Bishop of Salford. I like it all 
except his calling you a goddess—not because you aren’t just 
as good as one, but because the word reminds me of Mr. 
GUDDYoy ete: 

“And now, dear dear Joe, I must say once more what I 
have said to you before that you have given me what I can 
never deserve, and that you have far more than realised what 
seemed to me an impossible dream. I care for nothing in life 
but to live for you and to die for you. And in saying this I 
do not feel that I love God one bit less, but rather more. I 
feel that it is in living for you that I am to be good and to 
love God. And even the public work of which the Bishop of 
Salford speaks appeals to me in quite a new way as I feel that 
you value it and care for it. I do not mean that I do not any- 
how see its importance, but your sympathy and appreciation 
make me realise it and give me heart for it which was often 
wanting to me of old.” 


~ 


WILFRID WARD’S REMINISCENCES—1887 


Between my wife and myself there was complete unity of 
interests so far as all serious things were concerned. My engage- 
ment practically determined my future course in life. My 
brother [Edmund Granville Ward] sold the advowson of Bletch- 
ingly—a living in the gift of the family—and most generously 
gave me the proceeds on the ground that had the family remained 
in the Anglican church the living would in all likelihood have 
passed to me. This sum, combined with my wife’s fortune 
and my own, sufficed not indeed for wealth but for independence. 
And I was free to work at the subjects which interested me most 
and for which my talents best suited me. 

We were married on November 24, 1887. Almost immediately 
afterwards the project of Catholic International Scientific 
congresses was started by Monsignor d’Hulst, of the Institut 
Catholique, of Paris. The first Congress was to be at Paris 
itself in the summer of 1888, and I was gratified by an invitation 
to be one of the twelve persons who were to constitute the 
Commission directrice of the Congress. Father Perry, the 
famous Jesuit astronomer, was to be the other Englishman on 
the Committee. My wife and I attended the Congress—a most 
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interesting gathering. By far the most remarkable address we 
heard was the inaugural speech of Monsignor d’Hulst himself. 
It reflected the general feeling among learned Catholics which 
prompted these congresses. He dwelt on the new outlook on 
life and the world suggested by the advance of the positive 
sciences, and on the perplexity which it causes. Considering 
the strength of the conservative party among the French 
theologians the speech was a bold one. The following extract 
gives its essence: 


“Faith is changeless, science is not. It is the glory of the 
word of God to be always one with itself. It is the virtue of 
human thought that it is never content with itself, but must 
always be forcing wider the boundaries of its knowledge. 

“But given two beings in relation, one at rest the other in 
motion, it is inevitable that the points of contact between them 
should be constantly shifting. If the change were in all cases a 
matter of absolute certitude, believers would find no trouble. 
For they are convinced that a revealed doctrine has nought to 
fear from the truths of science: and therefore they will readily 
affirm that a scientific proposition that is actually proven will 
never meet the official contradiction of those to whom it belongs 
to teach the truths of faith. These two axioms are but twin 
aspects of a truth taught explicitly by the Vatican Council and 
by a whole series of papal acts—a truth that may be summed 
up in the phrase: ‘Catholic dogma can never be in contradiction 
with existent reality.’ 

“But in practice the problem is not so simple. 

“Science rarely arrives in one act at certitude. It proceeds 
by way of hypotheses, tests these experimentally, and makes 
its way by an accumulation of probabilities towards the goal 
of reasoned demonstration. Nor is this progress steady and 
unbroken. There is much blind groping, and the opening up 
of false lines. There is serious divergence from the true way— 
magni passus sed extra viam; hypotheses long in favour have 
to be abandoned as research goes further. Yet while their 
credit holds, such minds as leap too hastily to conclusions look 
upon them as the definite teachings of science and are troubled 
to harmonise them with the teachings of Christianity. 

“Then you have one party saying ‘There is obvious contra- 
diction, science is wrong’; and the other retorting: ‘The 
hypothesis is sufficiently certain: therefore you have misinter- 
preted the doctrine. What you have taken as Catholic doctrine 
is no more than one interpretation of that doctrine—a very 
natural interpretation given that there was no reason to look 
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for another, but one that must be abandoned in the face of what 
science has discovered.’ 

‘Of course if the supreme authority intervenes with a precise 
definition of the dogma in question, believers are once more at 
one. But authority rarely treats of the movement of scientific 
hypotheses. It guards the word of God, keeps watch over the 
conduct of men, but is content to follow the movements of 
science with a certain detachment, only intervening to condemn 
serious excess in any direction. Meanwhile Catholics generally 
take one of two lines: there are the bold, and these are sometimes 
rash: and the cautious, who are sometimes reactionary. Here 
there is a further complication, with charge and counter-charge. 
The bold claim that it is they who are prudent, since they leave 
the future open and save theologians the disagreeable necessity 
of having later to eat their words. Similarly the cautious claim 
that it is they who deserve the palm that belongs to the brave, 
since they show less apprehension before the attacks of science, 
more faith in the ultimate victory of the traditional view. 

“‘T repeat that these differences are inescapable: they could be 
prevented only by forbidding believers to think.” 


I record this speech for it gives the keynote to the anxious 
movement of thought in the Catholic Church which our time 
has witnessed—a movement which Leo XIII seemed at times 
to dread, at times to encourage. It was well known that 
scientific biblical criticism was the point chiefly in d’Hulst’s 
mind—he was a friend of Abbé Loisy. The movement which 
Mer. d’Hulst desired to stimulate, and to protect from 
ecclesiastical censure, engaged the close attention of Rome 
for years. Pope Leo’s Encyclical Providentissimus of 1894, 
on biblical studies, seemed on the face of it discouraging to the 
biblical critics. Yet it also bore signs of the influence of the 
new views. For it contained passages which opened the door 
to such changes as might prove necessary. The appointment 
later in his Pontificate of the Biblical Commission, in Ig02, 
was at first a distinct recognition of the necessity of biblical 
science; and its original composition argued well for its 
thoroughness; but pressure from the more conservative party 
eventually hampered its freedom and changed its character. 

The movement of thought which prompted Monsignor d’Hulst 
eventually broke up into many currents. The men who strove 
for provisional freedom in scientific discussion with a view to 
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modifying certain traditional opinions and interpretations of 
dogma took up various lines. The excesses of modernism 
eventually resulted from it. But so also did the work at once 
scholastic and scientific represented by Cardinal Mercier at 
Louvain. In the intensely interesting, anxious, and sad story 
of its advance and fortunes, I was closely concerned, and I 
was on terms of intimacy with many of the leaders—above 
all with a man of extraordinary gifts and acquirements and 
of equally remarkable personality and character, Baron F. von 
Hiigel. 

This visit to Paris coloured my treatment of my father’s 
life. On returning home I worked hard and finished the book. 
It dealt only with my father’s life as an Anglican, and was 
called W. G. Ward and the Oxford Movement. The final chapter 
on the ‘‘Oxford Movement and Modern Religious Thought,” 
dealt with the very question Monsignor d’Hulst had raised in 
his speech. This was natural enough as Newman’s prescient 
mind had seen the lie of the land quite clearly in the ’forties, 
and my father had in his own way been alive to points at issue. 


NARRATIVE 


“Never live near relations’ is one of those sayings which 
the old repeat in vain to the young. 

The associations of Freshwater were very dear to Wilfrid Ward, 
and they decided to begin their married life in a small house 
near Weston Manor, then belonging to Wilfrid’s elder brother. 

My mother got on excellently well with all my father’s family, 
and she had a great affection for Mrs. W. G. Ward. That old 
lady I remember as vigorous, determined and in appearance 
exactly like Queen Victoria. She was very fond of her daughter- 
in-law in her rather odd way, manifesting it now by the gift 
of a diamond ring and now—at the coming of her first baby— 
by bearing down on her with a prayer book and bidding her 
prepare for death. 

“How came you—you foolish little thing,’ she wrote in 
return for the gift of a photograph, “‘to be done ina hat? You 
look as well again out of one . . . it does you gross injustice,”’ 
oe:; xc. 

1 This will appear in some detail in Chapter XVIII of this volume. 
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The letter in which she offered the ring is so very characteristic 
—especially in the assertion that in certain things my father 
was “outside the pale of humanity’’—that it must be quoted. 
If we all considered our grandmothers and great-aunts attentively, 
the myth of the crushed Victorian wife would indeed go up 
in smoke. 


“My DEAR JOSEPHINE, 


“My little offering to you is my half hoop diamond ring 
which H. S. Roskell valued at £60. I had intended to leave 
it to you in my Will, but I like gifts better than bequests and 
I have done with such vanities. I wrote to Wilfrid as you 
were still poorly after yr. confinement, offering you 2 chairs 
but getting no reply supposed you did not care to have them 
and so I bestowed them where they were valued and would 
not, I knew, be parted with. On these matters the Old Thing 
is hardly within the pale of humanity and it’s fortunate for 
him he has got a wife who is. 

“T wish when Easter is over that you*wd. come and fetch 
your ring. I fear every night it will go, we seem so surrounded 
with robbers here. 

“You will have enjoyed having your Aunt Margaret—the 
pleasantest of all yr. aunts I think. 

“Is the Baby shortcoated yet? It is nearly 3 months and 
the fashion seems to have been the last few years to perform 
this operation earlier than of yore. 

“With loves and doves and all such things I remain 


“Very affectly yours, 
“F. M. WARD.” 


“T should like my Dublin Review returned. I fear it is in 
a hopeless abyss of the Old Thing’s books.” 


In another letter, to Wilfrid himself, she wrote: 


“Knowing that you have a little inclination to admire Heretics 
I send you a little book, the Lyra A postolica which shows them 
in their best colours. . . . I am now sending you some valuable 
Books beautifully bound, Corneille, Racine, etc. They are 
what every gentleman’s library should have, and your children 
must know them as I was taught them young to my great 
advantage. 

“But I am past the age for such authors.” 
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She lived, however, to be eighty-two and was a greater success 
as a mother and grandmother in her old age than she had been 
as the exhausted yet tireless mother of nine young children. 

How far had the unusual method of education depicted in 
my father’s early Reminiscences succeeded with the family 
at large? 

“I saw Mary and Agnes,” wrote Cardinal Vaughan to my 
father of the two eldest sisters. “‘They are both wonderfully 
devoted to you. The former impresses me in an unusual and 
extraordinary degree.” 

Mary had become a Dominican nun at the age of sixteen, 
Agnes a Benedictine at the age of eighteen. Mary’s letters 
have about them this stamp of something unusual both 
intellectual and spiritual. She was sent to Australia to found 
a convent at Adelaide and there she died from the results of 
influenza: 


“It is not a subject I can write about,” runs a letter from 
Wilfrid’s mother, ‘‘at least not yet. But mothers are often 
very unreasonable. They bring up their children for this object 
and when it is carried out to the end they cry, grieve and 
moan. ... As far as the Cardinal can feel these things, which 
he views so entirely through the glasses of another world, he 
felt dearest dear Mary’s death. His first penitent in our family. 

“Bernard just gone had a very narrow escape from death. 
My carriage is smashed to atoms. What matters a carriage? ”’ 


Agnes, who grew strikingly like her mother, became Lady 
Abbess of the ancient Benedictine House which she had entered 
so young. She lived to keep her golden jubilee, and was a most 
successful guide and ruler of her nuns. 

Bernard, the priest, became President of St. Edmund’s College, 
wrote some important histories of the English Catholics, and 
was finally made Bishop of Brentwood. 

With all these the education seemed strikingly successful— 
with those, that is, who carried it to its logical conclusion and 
continued to live in the sanctuary where they had been brought 
up. 

One brother died in babyhood; of my father’s youngest and 
favourite sister, more must be said in a later chapter. Two 
sisters had bad health and became invalids. 
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But there was one member of the family with whom the 
system -did not succeed—the eldest brother Edmund. He 
was at once a very able and a very eccentric man; his education 
had failed to develop his ability and had fostered his eccentricity. 
Mrs. Ward, otherwise a stern mother, spoilt her eldest son. 
At one time he thought of being a priest—and all his tastes were 
ecclesiastical. But ecclesiastical tastes do not make a vocation, 
and with Edmund they were just tastes. He had played at 
Church as a child—he continued to play atitasaman. Hespent 
most of his time in colleges abroad, his greatest joy in life was 
to attend and stage-manage interminable liturgical services. 
Dressed whenever possible in a surplice, or better still a cope, 
he would hover round the priests as Master of Ceremonies or 
himself intone the psalms at Vespers. He had in his youth 
a short bout of gay society, but he soon fell back upon ecclesiasti- 
cism as his leading interest. When in England, he was accom- 
panied by a group of clerics who stayed at Weston and carried 
out lengthy ceremonial in the chapel—which was also the Parish 
Church. Groans of dismay attended the announcement of “‘the 
Squire’s’”’ return—for it meant that the Sunday High Mass, 
at normal times a matter of an hour and a half, beginning at 
eleven, might now last until four in the afternoon. 

Knowledge of the liturgy and adherence to an extreme type 
of conservative politics were the passports to his favour. I 
remember as a small girl his getting into a frenzy that quite 
terrified me because I had expressed a mild opinion in favour 
of Home Rule for Ireland, while his sister Emily told me that 
the first time he really startled her was by an announcement 
that there were Fenians lurking in the bushes at Weston 
Manor. | 

He puzzled the village schoolmaster by telling him he was a 
‘proximate occasion of sin”’ to him, as the sight of him aroused 
irritation; while he surprised his county neighbours no less by 
suddenly appearing during an election and making a series of 
brilliant speeches in the Conservative interest. The election 
won or lost, he would relapse—or return—to a college abroad 
or a riot of ceremonial at home. 

The position at the head of the family of so very eccentric a 
character meant at all times a sense of strain. But Wilfrid—or 
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Wilfrid moderated by his wife—managed to keep things going 
as smoothly as the nature of the case allowed. 


This period at Freshwater was marked by the growth of the 
close intimacy which already linked him with the Tennyson 
family. Lionel had written when Wilfrid left home to attempt 
the priesthood: 

“What can I wish for more with regard to you than your 
own happiness, my dear old Boy. . . . Knowing you as I do 
. . . I should say you were made for the world—and you know 
that in my opinion the world is the greater vocation of the 
two.” . 

When Lionel died, Hallam wrote to Wilfrid: “‘Always be 
my friend; I am very solitary now.” 

A good many of Wilfrid’s letters to Hallam show how the 
friendship with the sons, close as it was, especially with Lionel, 
grew chiefly out of his affection and hero worship for the father. 

“Cannot we contrive,’ wrote Josephine to Wilfrid when 
Henry Sidgwick died, “‘to make friends with some younger 
people?”’ Their tendency was always to form links with an 
older generation. This had its own sadness when “Death came 
tacitly and took them.”’ Yet it had, too, the beauty of com- 
pleteness, and perhaps youthful friendships which die in life’s 
battle, are worn down with the friction of misunderstanding, 
or simply lost in the inevitable separations of circumstances, are 
no less sad. Very few friendships start in youth, go through 
middle life and remain unbroken. A friendship with the dead 
is always a friendship. With the living it is apt to become a 
casual friendliness, 

“It was the paradox of Wilfrid Ward,”’ wrote G. K. Chesterton, 
“that while he was a man astonishingly young for his years 
. . . he yet seemed somehow to be the contemporary of the 
great men whom he had known as a boy.” 

That older generation with whom he so much associated did 
indeed admit him into their intimacy, and when Wilfrid and 
Josephine Ward began their married life at Freshwater it meant 
for Wilfrid almost daily intercourse with the poet Tennyson, then 
nearing his eightieth year. ‘‘Mrs. Wilfrid,’’ as most island friends 
and relations called her, was at first looked at questioningly. 

M 
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“Wilfrid Ward,” Tennyson said to a neighbour, “has married 
a charming woman but she is turning him into a bigot.” 

Such an idea could not survive a closer view, and soon “‘the 
Bard” was calling her “‘Child’’ and holding her hand as he read 
his poems aloud: “Child, give me your hand that some electricity 
may pass from you to me.’’ And then forgetting everything 
except the rhythm of the lines he would wave her hand to and 
fro as he read. My mother has often told me how foolish she 
felt when this occurred in a large gathering. She remembered 
another friend whose hand was brought down abruptly and 
painfully on the edge of a marble inkstand. Too much elec- 
tricity? 

They would walk over the Freshwater downs where the 
Tennyson memorial now stands, and the Bard would suddenly 
exclaim, ‘‘Child (or sometimes Madam) block up your ears. I 
am going to tell your husband an improper story.” She would 
walk on, fingers in both ears, secure in the knowledge that the 
story (usually very harmless) would latér be retailed. But on 
one occasion Tennyson passed his own limit of what was suit- 
able for a young woman, and then scrutinising Josephine’s 
face closely he remarked with great satisfaction, “Ah, you 
blush. I told that story to Margot Tennant! and she didn’t 
blush.” 

The nineteenth century was a time when everyone who thought 
at all aimed at a Weltanschauung and discussed and compared 
his own philosophy with his neighbour’s. Poets were not exempt: 
for the great poet was also the prophet and the seer. So the 
Wilfrid Wards regarded Tennyson. Yet here is a certain difficulty. 
Browning, notoriously obscure in some of his verses, is yet 
crystal clear when it comes to a question of analysing his philo- 
sophy. Saul, A Death in the Desert, Karshish, One Word More 
reveal a deeply Christian thinker with definite belief in the 
divinity of Christ, in the sacramental view of life and especially 
of marriage. Browning’s belief in dogma was so complete that, 
in spite of an occasional tinge of Protestant feeling, it would be 
to-day the Catholic Church alone that could claim him as an 
exponent of her faith. There are no dim outlines in Browning’s 
thought. , 

*Now Lady Oxford and Asquith. 
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Tennyson has never been called obscure: his verses are 
absolutely limpid. Yet when we come to the question of what 
faith he held, or of the general effect of his poems we meet with 
the widest divergence of opinion. 

The late Sir James Knowles, editor of The Nineteenth Century, 
offered to write a saying of Tennyson in a collection of autographs 
which I began as a girl still in the schoolroom. The saying he 
wrote was: “‘There’s a something that watches over us and our 
individuality endures. That’s my faith, and that’s all my faith.” 

My father was highly displeased; Tennyson’s faith had been, 
he held, far greater than these words implied. He pencilled the 
words “From Memory’”’ at the side of the inscription: Knowles, 
he told me, had never understood the poet’s deeper mind. I 
could see that the very presence of these words in my book was 
an abiding offence, so after a little further discussion I took 
scissors and cut out the page. My father was delighted. 

Wilfrid Ward admitted, of course, that Tennyson was not an 
orthodox Christian, and he attributed this mainly to the Cal- 
vinism which had overshadowed his childhood. 


“T cannot describe to you my delight in Tennyson’s Dying 
Songs” (wrote Father Gurdon, a friend of the Wards, to my 
mother). “‘Of course in ‘Demeter,’ as in some others, you see 
his craze about hell. 

“He will look at the Christian’s hell in the Pagan light— 
i.e., something inflicted by Zeus on unwilling subjects. Ixion, 
Sisyphus, etc. It is not so. The Impenitent soul has imposed 
his End, goes to a place not prepared for him, willingly and 
determinately, because he has arrived at a situation where he 
cannot change his mind. Does he love torture? No, but there is 
no alternative between torture and God—and he won’t have 
God at any price. It is the Calvinistic idea of God and hell 
which is at the bottom of it. Can you not enlighten him? What 
a wonderful genius in ‘ Vastness’ and ‘Happy’.’” 


But it seemed impossible to remove Tennyson’s complex on 
this subject, a complex that may have dated back to his youthful 
memory of an old aunt saying, ‘Alfred, Alfred, whenever I 


1In another letter Fr. Gurdon wrote: “I long to discuss Tennyson’s 
religion: but you know what I think—a painted God—a painted Christ 
—a painted Heaven. He won’t listen to you. He appeals from you 
to his Calvinistic God whom he hates.” 
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look at you I think of the words, ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, 


Ce Xe 


into everlasting fire’. 

Josephine Ward often said that the Catholic Church saved 
children from the special horrors that surrounded heretical 
forms of education: this feeling was confirmed when Father 
and Son appeared, giving a detailed description of the Calvinistic 
upbringing of Edmund Gosse. 

Wilfrid maintained that Vastness, The Ancient Sage, De 
Profundis, In Memoriam all show Tennyson as a profound 
religious thinker and believer—that the very power he showed 
to apprehend imaginatively the sceptical view of life was the 
best warrant of his capacity in answering it. 

It is characteristic, I think, of the elements in Wilfrid Ward 
that made him a “‘liaison officer’”’ that some of his earlier philo- 
sophical thinking was done under Tennyson’s guidance and grew 
from a study of his poems. 


“Tennyson was, I believe’ (he wrote in Witnesses to the 
Unseen), “‘the first to coin the phrase “know-nothing creed’ 
which represents the modern movement better than any other. 
The feeling of the average agnostic of the nineteenth century 
about God is exactly given in these lines: 


“He is only a cloud and a smoke who was once a pillar of fire, 
The guess of a worm in the dust and the shadow of its desire. 


“The earlier stages whereby this feeling has gradually obtained 
a hold on so many minds have been faithfully reproduced by 
the same poet. He has fulfilled the double condition I have laid 
down for the intellectual witness. He has felt the doubt; he 
has known the faith. The faith has ever been deeper; the diffi- 
culty has always been real. The mysteries of providence may 
suggest to him that man in his ignorance and superstition ‘built 
him fanes of fruitless prayer’; but there is deeper feeling and 
clearer indication of the poet’s sympathy in the parting request 
of Arthur: 


“Tf thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
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If, knowing God, they lift not hands in prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


“The long wail of doubt and difficulty against Nature and 
Providence which we find in In Memoriam or in Despair, does 
not prevent the abiding conviction that a loyal will should be 
unabashed by them; and that there is an intellectual light, 
could we but see it, which would make all things plain. It is 
true that we read how man 


c¢ 


. trusted God was love indeed 

And love Creation’s final law, 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed. 


“But we are not allowed to forget that the temptation to 
listen to Nature’s ‘shriek’ may mean the absence of that ‘faith 
which comes of self-control,’ or that there is a higher and truer 
mental vision than our own.”’ 


The mental state depicted here is very typical of the nineteenth 
century. Unfaith was a kind of miasma in the atmosphere, but 
curiously unlike the miasma of to-day. For to-day people are 
mostly indifferent while then they cared enormously. Those who 
abandoned their faith at the supposed demands of science and 
those who retained it, alike suffered keenly. The perfect represent- 
ative of the time spirit was probably Browning’s Bishop Blougram 
who though an unbeliever confesses that all he has gained is that 


“Belief as unbelief shakes us by fits 
Confounds us as his predecessor.”’ 


There was no easy abandonment of faith. There was little 
sensible joy in its retention. 

In the essay entitled Witnesses to the Unseen Wilfrid Ward 
claims Tennyson as one of those who in an age of unbelief are 
mental martyrs, fulfilling to some degree the office of those 
who died at the stake in defence of truth in the early days of 
the Christian era: 


“The intellectual witness supplies a need less universal in 
time and place, but absolutely necessary here and now. The 
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crowd gaze at the one witness—the Roman crowd oppressed 
and enslaved by sensuality, and without hope of anything 
better or more real: and the question passes from breast to 
breast, ‘What gives him this confidence which makes pleasure 
and pain, which are all in all to us, of no account to him? The 
agony he endures we can see; the force which supports him is 
unseen. Yet to him the former is nothing, the latter everything. 
He feels the agony; he writhes under it; it kills him, Can what 
is unreal prevail over what is so real and so terrible?’ And in 
like manner—though in so different a field—the numbers who 
are anxious in mind; who have shared in the general reaction 
from the old peaceful confidence; who have realised difficult 
questions; who have been thrown back on their unnatural 
isolation and have felt unequal to answering them; whose 
bewilderment has looked on doubt as the only reasonable state 
in the circumstances, regard the intellectual Witness to the Unseen 
in a similar spirit: ‘The criticism of Feuerbach, or of Strauss, 
or of Huxley, or of Matthew Arnold, or of Renan cannot be 
fatal, for he feels it and states it with greater force than I can, 
and yet is unabashed. If he did not see the difficulties his faith 
would not help me: I should esteem it mere prejudice. But one 
who sees better than I do the agnostic view of life, and sees the 
certainty of religious truth in spite of it, and beyond it, redresses 
the balance of sceptical public opinion. If he shows stronger 
sight where I can see, I will trust his perception of what to me is 


SP 


unseen. 


Tennyson had tried in earlier days to interest W. G. Ward in 
his philosophical poems: all he had gained was an entreaty 
that when published they should be adorned with notes to make 
them more comprehensible. He found the son more appreciative 
than the father had been. Wilfrid undertook to supply his own 
notes but he asked Tennyson to go over the poems with him and 
make certain that he had in every case followed the line of 
thought. These talks my father would often recall in later life, 
reproducing exactly the deep chant in which Tennyson would 
render his poems. He had in his youth got into trouble for this, 
the old poet saying severely “‘ Wilfrid Ward, I’m told you mimic 
me.’’ He answered promptly ‘Well, Lord Tennyson, I think 
anyone who has heard you read your poems can't do better 
than try to read them like you.”’ 

“That’s very true,’’ said the poet with conviction—and so 
it was. The deep notes swelling as the meaning grew were 
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singularly impressive. Wilfrid left descriptions of many of his 
talks, in which The Ancient Sage, Vastness, and De Profundts 
were severally analysed.? 


“He had often said he would go through the ‘De Profundis’ 
with me line by line, and he did so late in January or early in 
February, 1889, when I was staying at Farringford. He was 
still very ill, having had rheumatic fever in the previous year ; and 
neither he nor his friends expected that he would recover after his 
many relapses. He could scarcely move his limbs, and his fingers 
were tied with bandages. We moved him from bed to sofa, but 
he could not sit up. His mind, however, was quite clear. He read 
through the ‘De Profundis,’ and gave the substance of the ex- 
planation I have written down. He began languidly, but soon 
got deeply interested. When he reached the prayer at the end, 
he said: ‘A. B.’ (naming a well-known Positivist thinker) 
‘exclaimed, when I read it to him, “‘Do leave that prayer out; 
I like all the rest of it.’”’ 

‘‘He seemed so much better when he had finished his explanation 
that I asked him to read the poem through again. This he did, 
more beautifully than I ever heard him read. I felt as though 
his long illness and his expectation of death gave more intensity 
and force to his rendering of this wonderful poem on the mystery 
of life. He began quietly, and read the concluding lines of the 
first ‘greeting,’ the brief description of a peaceful old age and 
death, from the human standpoint, with a very tender pathos: 


“ And last, in kindly curves, with gentlest fall 
By quiet fields, a slowly dying power, 
To that last deep where we and thou art still. 


Then he gathered force, and his voice deepened as the greeting 
to the immortal soul of man was read. He raised his eyes from 
the book at the seventh line and looked for a moment at his hearer 
with an indescribable expression of awe before he uttered the 
word ‘spirit’: “Out of the deep—Spirit,—out of the deep.’ When 
he had finished the second greeting he was trembling much. Then 
he read the prayer—a prayer, he had told me, of self-prostration 
before the Infinite. I think he intended it as a contrast to the 
analytical and reflective character of the rest. It is an outpouring 
of the simplest and most intense self-abandonment to the Creator, 
an acknowledgement,when all has been thought and said with such 
insight and beauty, that our best thoughts and words are as 
nothing in the Great Presence—in a sense parallel to the break- 
ing off in the ‘Ode to the Duke of Wellington’: 
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“Speak no more of his renown, 
Lay your earthly fancies down. 


He began to chant in a loud clear voice— 
“ Hallowed be Thy Name—Halleluiah. 
His voice was growing tremulous as he reached the second part— 


““We feel that we are nothing—for all is Thou and in Thee; 
We feel that we are something—that also has come from 
whee, 


And he broke down, and sobbed aloud as he finished the prayer— 


‘We know that we are nothing—but Thou wilt help us to be. 
Hallowed be Thy Name—Halleluiah.” 


This talk between Tennyson and Wilfrid Ward took place a few 
weeks after my birth. Delightful asa study in contrasts was the 
poet’s next meeting with my mother: 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘we’ve both been ill, but you’ve got some- 
thing to show for it, I haven’t.”’ 

I was then produced, and the proud parents awaited a com- 
pliment. 

“She’s exactly like Henry the Eighth,”’ was all they got. 

“He must say the thing that is in his mind,’’ Lady Tennyson 
had once said of her husband; and Wilfrid and Josephine Ward 
realised it. But they both thought that it caused him to be often 
misunderstood. The childlike simplicity with which he accepted 
a compliment was called conceit, his frank speech rudeness. 
It always seemed to Wilfrid that the poet’s son, Hallam, who 
wrote his father’s biography, made a serious (and artistically a 
fatal) mistake by trying to idealise these things out of existence. 
Wilfrid was asked to contribute his recollections, but the 
essay he wrote gave too realistic a picture and was not 
incorporated in the book. He published it as it stood in his 
Problems and Persons. For the man was great enough to be seen 
complete: the rugged speech as of his own ‘‘ Northern Farmer,”’ 
did not really obscure the ‘‘Doric beauty”’ which Huxley found 
in his conversation. The man to whom Mrs. Cameron addressed 
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the rebuke “I brought my friends to see a lion. They didn’t 
expect to find a bear’’—could apologise for unintentional gruff- 
ness and send an inscribed copy of his verses to the shy young 
visitor he had alarmed. A face which had been painted without _ 
shadow is certain to find to-day a candid biographer to paint it 
without light. 

Laughter and tears, affectionate amusement and deep respect 
are fully compatible; and to the Wilfrid Wards Tennyson was 
both a prophet and a seer without thereby ceasing to be a source 
of merriment. My father could almost make one cry as he read 
““Tears, idle tears’”’ or the last stanzas of Maud in the bard’s 
authentic deep chant and then turn the tears into smiles as he 
finished in the same accents and a tone of profound conviction: 
“No one knows what Maud is till they’ve heard me read it.”’ 

He would tell a story of a talk between Tennyson and the 
Master of Balliol which he held to be a real revelation of character. 
Tennyson was inveighing against flatterers, and saying how he 
hated them: ‘‘ No flatterer is a friend of mine.’’ Noticing Jowett’s 
silence he turned to him: “‘Don’t you agree with me, Master?’”’ 

“Well, Lord Tennyson,” came the answer in Jowett’s staccato 
voice, ‘‘while you’ve been talking—I’ve been reflecting—that in 
this house—and in this room—I’ve seen a good deal of incense 
offered—And it was not unacceptable.”’ 

To this the poet merely growled “You're always chaffing me, 
Master.”’ | 

Wilfrid held that the manner both of the jest and its reception 
proved that there was no sting in it. 

Another story which he left on an odd sheet among the 
reminiscences belongs to an earlier period of his friendship, but 
bears on the same subject—Tennyson’s attitude to praise and 
flattery. Wilfrid always held that the little Freshwater coterie, 
while they admired, did so discriminatingly; and that Tennyson 
while he accepted their ‘‘incense”’ was entirely capable of drawing 
a distinction both between real and unreal praise, and between 
the actual value of his work and a valuation that was wholly 
fantastic. Wilfrid was once at Aldworth with Sir Henry Irving: 


“TI met Henry Irving to talk to once and once only. I was 
going to stay at Aldworth with Tennyson shortly after he had 
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finished writing Becket. I was told that Irving was going to 
Aldworth by the same train as myself, and I looked out for the 
well-known face at the railway station and got into the same 
carriage with him, and shortly afterwards made some excuse 
to enter into a conversation. When I told him that we were 
both going to the same destination he talked to me with a freedom 
which was remarkable, considering that we had never met before, 
of his views concerning Tennyson as a dramatist. ‘Tennyson is 
a great poet,’ he said, ‘but he cannot write plays; what a pity 
he tries, they are the greatest rubbish!’ On this theme he 
enlarged at great length, and the actor’s temperament was 
revealed to me further in a startling manner by the conversation 
which ensued when we had arrived at Aldworth. 

“We entered the drawing-room together and I wanted Irving 
to go first. But he suddenly slackened his pace and commenced 
extraordinary gestures of profound obeisance as he approached 
the poet, suggesting to my mind a horse that had got the staggers. 
After several extraordinarily profound bows, he sat down 
opposite to him and began, in accents of profound reverence, as 
follows: | 

“*You don’t disdain, do you Lord Tennyson, to be ranked with 
Shakespeare?’ 

“Tennyson was very deaf, and asked him to repeat his remark, 
which Irving did in yet more earnest tones. But still Tennyson— 
in consequence, perhaps, of the peculiarity of the actor’s accent— 
could not hear him and asked me what he was saying. I had, 
therefore, to scream out in loud tones Irving’s remark. And 
Tennyson replied to me: 

““*T think he must be chaffing me.’ 

“At dinner afterwards the conversation of the actor was a 
curious study. It was, to me, as if he had learnt a certain number 
of good stories by heart. They were effective, but no response 
came to any comment on them, and my impression that they 
represented an actor playing a part was absolutely confirmed by 
Irving’s conversation in the smoking-room in the evening, which 
was of a very different quality.” 


Wilfrid would add in recalling this visit that the smoking- 
room stories were all of a kind which would have rendered the 
advice “Madam, block up your ears” really sound—very 
different from Tennyson’s notions of impropriety. 

What a setting was Freshwater for this friendship with a 
poet, for this beginning of a new life. The great ridge of the 
Beacon Down from Freshwater to the Needles caught every 
breath of wind. Weston Manor, Wilfrid’s old home, had been 
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described by a visitor as “‘windy and dogmatic.’’ The poet’s 
home lay in the valley, Highfield, the small house my parents 
had taken, towards Totland. Between Totland and the Needles 
ran the Heather Down, less steep and in summer a blaze of 
purple. The Beacon Down was green and bare: it was here 
that into old age the poet chiefly walked. 


“As we crossed the ‘careless-ordered garden’ he would call 
attention to some little alteration or addition, in which he was 
sure to be keenly interested. ‘Did you ever see a cypress growing 
as a creeper before?’ he asks, as he points to a dark tree nailed 
against a wall. “We have crucified that tree to make it grow 
thus.’ We stop again at the tennis-lawn: ‘The rabbits look on 
the chalk-line as marking out charmed and forbidden ground.’ 
And he traces with his stick the minute disturbances of the turf 
which his watchful eye has noted near the outer line of the court, 
nowhere passing within it. A hundred yards outside the Park 
gates we pause at the shop of Rogers, the naturalist, who has 
been stuffing a heron or a monkey which one of the Freshwater 
sailors may have given him, and the poet will study it with keen 
interest. Then the walk is resumed, but before we have gone 
far along the road to Freshwater Bay some tree or plant will 
again stop him. Then he suddenly breaks off with: ‘But what 
is the good of speaking to you about this? You are as bad as 
your father, who noticed nothing, and did not even know his 
own fields from mine. You once took a lily of the valley for a 
snowdrop.’ 

“And then the conversation passes to literature, or personal 
reminiscence, or poetry, or metaphysics. But soon the sound 
of the cuckoo, perhaps, brings it back: ‘Do you hear that note? 
It differs from what we heard a week ago. If you want to 
remember when to listen for the cuckoo learn the lines I learnt 
in Lincolnshire as a boy.’ And he repeats the old verse :— 


‘In April he opens his bill, 
In May he sings all day, 
In June he changes his tune, 
In July away he does fly, 
In August go he must.’ 


“Conversation never flagged: neither did the rapid pace at 
which the poet walked—except when he would stand still for 
a minute to tell some story with particular emphasis. I remember 
his humorous satisfaction at Aldworth in 1881 because he and | 
had distanced Mr. (Sir Richard) Jebb and another friend, who 
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were detected sitting down to rest some hundred yards or more 
behind us. ‘I am over seventy and he is not forty, yet I can 
outwalk him,’ Tennyson said. The remarkable suppleness of 
his joints remained until a year before his death, and at Christmas, 
I8gI, as we came home from our walk, he climbed a difficult 
gate without help; and as we approached Farringford he ran— 
literally ran—down a hill, as he had often done in earlier years. 
He was then eighty-two years old. ’” 


1891 was the last complete year of the poet’s life. He died 
in October, 1892. The Wilfrid Wards were no longer living at 
Freshwater but the friendship remained a close one. A letter 
to the Bishop of Limerick in December, ’92 gave Wilfrid occasion 
for some final words about his religious outlook: 


‘‘T was much interested in your words, in a letter to Lord 
Emly, about Tennyson. I spent two days with him on Sept. 7th, 
i.e. Just a month before he died. He spoke of his attempts to 
pray, but said he felt as tho’ God did not hear him. He was 
meditating a poem on Lancelot’s conversion and death. Lancelot, 
as you know, became a priest and buried Guinevere. He talked 
as usual about death—he was constantly thinking of it in later 
days—and recited a part of the Dies Irae. The irreligious 
accounts of his death are guite misleading. He had a clergyman 
to pray with him, and the origin of the Shakespeare reports 
was that he sent a message to his wife in which he used a line 
from Cymbeline. I was sorry his son put a Shakespeare in the 
coffin as it had a pagan effect.”’ 


Twenty years later immense audiences in America listened to 
my father as he told them of his talks and walks with Tennyson, 
and faithfully reproduced the deep chant of his reading. The 
voice in which he did this was compared with a phonograph 
record taken just before the poet died, and its absolute faithful- 
ness thus verified. What Tennyson had meant to him he tried 
to give to his hearers, and of all his lectures this became the 
most popular and was asked for again and again from Philadelphia 
to Chicago and beyond: 


“So far I have attempted to give you an external picture of 
Tennyson’s personality, and of the surroundings in which he 
lived. And I have, I fear, taken something of the aureole—the 
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halo—from the poet’s head by revealing his eccentricities. But 
I must conclude with something which strikes a deeper note. 
If to know him was to know his oddities, it was also to know 
his deep earnestness and goodness, and true greatness; it was 
brought home to me forcibly in the course of our later conversa- 
tions that far the deepest interest of his life was in Religion, and 
he was constantly pondering on the question: ‘How can we 
satisfy ourselves beyond doubt that the soul of man will live 
after death, and that there is a God who has a care for the 
Universe?’ This question was always reappearing in his later 
conversations with me. . . . His deepest interest in later 
years was in the philosophy of religious belief. The thoughts 
of In Memoriam, Vastness, The Ancient Sage were constantly 
with him and reappeared in his conversation. He often talked 
of it and once said that the Confessions of a Sensitive Mind 
was the first poem in which he had expressed his views. Later 
on he did so more fully in The Two Voices. His method was in 
such poems to depict vividly two ways of viewing life—the 
way of a believer and the way of an unbeliever, and he held 
that if they were both depicted, and frankly and truthfully, the 
greater depth and deeper’philosophy of the believing view would 
gradually come to be more and more apparent.” 


CHAPTER XI 


HAMPSTEAD AND USHAW 
1889-1891 


A MOVE from Freshwater to Hampstead was decided upon and 
Wilfrid writes from Switzerland (where he was walking with his 
brother Bernard) an August 20, ’89: 


“My ideas about Hampstead life are getting more definite. 
But we always tend to fall between two stools—first to think 
we are cutting ourselves off from people; then to get horribly 
bored when we see them, or to find that they interfere with 
regular occupations. Our whole history is a little like our 
dealings with the s at Andermatt! My idea is to use 
Hampstead as an opportunity for seeing people we ought to see 
at stated hours, and for our dining Club, &c., but on the whole 
to avoid society properly so called, and to make use of London 
as far as we do so systematically for musical or artistic or 
linguistic educational purposes which would be unattainable 
elsewhere.”’ 


This frank description of their own changes of temperature 
about social life was very exact. In many ways the greater 
freedom of to-day would have suited them both, better than 
the conventional world of the nineteenth century. They both 
loved seeing friends, they both loved good talk. Yet, in one 
undated letter my father writes of a bit of intellectual work: 
“It was a hard tug of war but how far preferable to the dull 
amenities of society.” 

Tennyson told Browning he would die in a white tie and he 
thought Browning was pleased at the saying. The white tie was 
precisely typical of what both my parents disliked. Wilfrid 
putting on a tie was almost like the Laocoon involved with his 
serpents, while from very early days I remember frantic searches 
for my mother’s gloves and helpful daughters catching odd bits 
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of hair with invisible pins and trying to make her tidy for a 
dinner party. The setting out usually had a tinge of gloom from 
fear of some defect or lapse in the preparations, the return was 
almost always a sort of song of joy and triumph. “A delightful 
party, such good talk.” 

And then we heard all the latest news, and ideas—social, 
political, religious, or the humours of incongruous or unexpected 
encounters. It all seemed tremendously worth while—yet after 
a few weeks ‘We must fly from London,” they would say, or 
“the book will never be finished.” 

But it was not only the fear of interruption to his work that 
shaped my father’s attitude to social life. It was a curiosity 
in his temperament that he always went reluctantly into society, 
always enjoyed himself tremendously, and always looked 
forward to the next occasion with the old reluctance undiminished. 
Characteristic is a letter from Lausanne to my mother: 


August 13, or. 

““. . - On this mad sheet of paper, and with a splitting head- 
ache, I must nevertheless endeavour to give you an idea of my 
day at the X s which was most characteristic, and, l 
hasten to add, a great success. I was very seedy this morning 
and seldom felt more utterly anti-social and disinclined to go 
to see anyone. At Montreux I found a fly would be so expensive 
that I arranged to walk with a guide to shew the way (it is a 
steep hill with various short cuts—a sort of mountain). I soon 
discovered that I was getting in a frightful perspiration and 
should be quite unpresentable before a smart party. Further 
gloomy anticipations of not being fit to be seen and of your 
horror when you heard of it! However, I walked slowly and 
collarless and told the guide to tell me when we were five minutes 
from the Chalet. Then I sat down, rested for half an hour, got 
cool, resumed my collar and went on to the Chalet. Who should 
be in the drawing-room but Lady Constance Leslie who embraced 
me (metaphorically) and said I was the one man she was dying 
to meet, and that nobody understood human nature so well as 
I did, etc. There was a Mr. Webb, a friend of the Tennysons 
who had heard much of us from them. Then it turned out that 
Aubrey de Vere had been talking about us, and by degrees accord- 
ing to the ridiculous way of going on which modern people, and 
especially the X —s, have I found myself erected into a sort 
of Dr. Johnson. . . . But the best of it is that when Madame X. 
heard all this going on, her enthusiasm for me and for you (both) 
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became positively intense. I heard her describe you to Mr. 
Webb as ‘one of the most charming women in England.’ She 
said that I was one of the few people to whom she felt she must 
turn for advice, and had so much to say that she must write me 
a long letter, and made me give her my address!”’ 


Yet next year he wrote to my mother: 


“You must go and see the X s. Remember, I went 


heroically in Switzerland.” 


Each dwelling place brought something special in the way 
of friendships which were by no means like the mingled pain 
and pleasure of general society. Looking over their notes and 
letters to-day one can place each of their three early homes as 
meaning essentially one great and preoccupying friendship 
around which the rest of life tended to group. Walkers have 
an advantage over the players of violent games, for their physical 
exercise can be combined with mental. Wilfrid always walked 
for exercise, until later he took to golf—which can mean also 
a very satisfactory solitude a deux. At Freshwater he walked 
with Tennyson, at Hampstead with Baron von Hiigel, at East- 
bourne with Huxley. 


WILFRID WARD’S REMINISCENCES 


After the tense struggle in which my father [W. G. Ward] 
took so active a share and which culminated in the victory of 
the Infallibilists at the Vatican Council there was a reaction. 
My father’s stringent views as to the extent of Infallibility 
found no countenance whatever. The Secretary-General of the 
Council published a brochure on True and False Infallibility, 
minimising the frequency of its exercise. Indeed in some quarters 
the old joke about the hell of certain liberal Protestants was 
applied. It was said that they were too orthodox to deny hell, 
but too liberal to admit that anyone went there. Hell was a 
“place of eternal torment eternally untenanted.’’ So too 
Infallibility was a gift ensuring freedom from error in utterances 
which the Pope never made. This was indeed a contrast to 
my father’s jocose dream of receiving an infallible Bull every 
morning with his Times at breakfast, and to his serious state- 
ment that Pius IX’s pontificate was one prolonged exercise of 
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infallibility. This reaction has so far proved permanent that few 
theologians would point to any Papal utterance since the 
definition was passed as fulfilling the conditions of infallibility. 
But as to the general pleas for theological liberty which 
accompanied in the ’seventies and ’eighties the reaction from 
the dominance of the extreme Ultramontanism, the case has 
been very different. There has been ebb and flow. The move- 
ment has been represented by men whose orthodoxy was never 
impeached, as well as by the ancestors of modernism. It even found 
its place among strong advocates of the Scholastic Philosophy 
like Cardinal Mercier. Great freedom of utterance was tolerated 
for some time after the Council had been prorogued. Newman’s 
famous letter of 1875 to the Duke of Norfolk became generally 
accepted as setting forth the orthodox view of infallibility. 
His influence was confirmed and deepened when in 1879 he 
received the Cardinal’s hat. This coincided with a new Pontificate 
which brought with it the natural forces of reaction from the 
more stringent views which Pius IX had encouraged. 
Manning was too much of a statesman and too little of a 
thinker to stand outside this reaction—especially after the 
death of my father who had been his chief counsellor on matters 
intellectual. He actually stood sponsor for a treatise of a certain 
Dom Bartolo which might almost be interpreted as giving up 
all effective exercises of papal infallibility. And Bishop Hefele 
of Mayence joined him. It was symptomatic of the temper of 
the time. Father Henry Ryder, who had incurred so much 
obloquy in Pius IX’s time for his comparatively mild liberalism 
on the subject, called my attention to this curious occurrence. 


June 7, 1890. 

“T wonder if you remember enough about my controversy 
with your father to understand my sensations at seeing a book 
come out with the enthusiastic approval of the Archbishop 
which leaves me in the position of an ancient Whig in regard 
to modern Radicalism. There is no point of mine against your 
father which Bartolo does not assert and go beyond me. He 
gives up the infallibility of dogmatic facts and canonisation, etc., 
and he comes forward like Richard III between two bishops, 
Manning and Hefele. I wonder what old X— thinks, who 
preached my funeral sermon in The Westminster Gazette, giving me 
a berth with Luther and Jansenius. If I were mischievous | 

N 
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could make folks’ ears tingle, but I content myself with saying, 
‘Tempus spargendt lapides et tempus iterum colligendi!’ There 
is a time for uttering big things, and again a time for swallowing 
them. I am sure in Pius IX’s time Bartolo would have been 
on the Index within a month of publication, and The Dublin 
would have surg his Requiem . . . seriously, what a lesson it 
is against strong language.” 


Favoured by this reaction towards general liberty the 
intellectual successors of Lord Acton and the Home and Foreign 
Review came to the front again. Their plea for an open minded 
consideration of the outlook presented by biblical and historical 
criticism was approved among many thoughtful young men in 
France and England. In the various presentations of that plea 
during the next thirty years we find the best thought and 
scholarship of Catholics in modern times; we find also the seeds 
of Modernism. 

My book W. G. Ward and the Oxford Movement had been 
published in May, 1889. A few months later everyone was 
talking about the famous Lux Mundi which had just emanated 
from Oxford. This was a manifestation of a similar tendency 
in the Anglican Church. It expressed the claim of the younger 
generation of thoughtful Christians to hold on to orthodox 
Christianity while admitting a breadth of view at variance with 
certain theological traditions hitherto generally regarded as 
synonymous with orthodoxy. It was a curious fusion of the 
two movements, to the analysis of which I had devoted much 
space in my book—the liberal movement of Dr. Arnold and 
the philosophy of Tractarianism, set forth by Newman in his 
Lectures and in his Essay on Development—which insisted on 
tradition as preserving the faith. These two parties were deadly 
foes. Yet the pages of Lux Mund: drew their inspiration from 
both. Its writers belonged to the High Church school, yet they 
vindicated positions hitherto associated rather with the liberal 
school. The question of biblical inspiration was naturally the 
most prominent and Dr. Gore dealt with it in a famous Essay. 

I was in constant correspondence at this time with Cardinal 
Newman and visited him more than once. He was said to 
condemn Lux Mundt. But I found in conversation that he was 
still in the same position as he had held in the days of Acton 
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and Simpson’s effort in the Home and Foreign. His sympathies 
were divided. He sympathised strongly with the desire to 
keep thought among Christians open minded and up to date. 
But he dreaded the liberalism and rationalism which he knew 
would introduce themselves under cover of this laudable 
endeavour. He desired to open a door to increased freedom 
and life in the Catholic schools but to do so very cautiously. 
He certainly thought that Lux Mundi as a whole was too liberal. 
But to myself he did not speak of it with unmixed reprobation. 
He rather treated it as an indication to be taken very seriously 
of the necessity of a strong plea within the Catholic Church 
for a frank recognition of the sober conclusions of biblical 
science, and a view of biblical inspiration compatible with 
complete frankness as to facts. 

Under the inspiration of my talks with the Cardinal I wrote 
for Mr. Knowles’ XIXth Century a paper called New Wine in 
Old Bottles which he read and approved, and it was revised in 
proof by Father Ryder. I quoted from Mgr. d’Hulst’s speech 
and I pointed out that the Church from the very strength of 
her conservative organisation and the efficiency of her authority 
could tolerate free discussion provisionally, with less danger 
than existed elsewhere of unduly broad views becoming stereo- 
typed as tenable because they were clearly recognised and 
discussed. I dwelt on the value of an effective authority in 
keeping back the definite adoption of such views by the theolo- 
gical schools until they were clearly proved, while enough might 
be provisionally tolerated to ease the mind and conscience of 
those who felt that a narrow and uncandid theology made 
faith appear very like ‘‘a faculty for believing those things 
which one knows to be untrue.” 

At this time I was also beginning the second volume of my 
father’s life which was published under the title W. G. Ward 
and the Catholic Revival. A large section of it dealt with the 
contest on these very matters—in a slightly different form— 
which had raged in the ’sixties between my father, Lord Acton 
and his followers, and Newman. I was naturally led to treat 
this piece of history with a constant eye to present necessities. 
It was indeed an eternal problem which, as I pointed out in my 
Essay on New Wine in Old Bottles, had raged in the thirteenth 
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century in the University of Paris as keenly as in Oxford and 
London in the nineteenth. In the thirteenth century there had 
been an active intellectual movement under the inspiration of 
the revival of Artistotle which had led to Pantheism in such 
University Professors as Amalric of Bena. There had been the 
wholesale opposition to the movement among conservatives 
which issued in the condemnation of the whole system and in 
the inhibition of the reading (public and private) of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics and Physics in the University. And finally St. 
Thomas Aquinas had found the Via media between condemning 
the new learning of the day and being carried away by the 
excesses of its devotees—in his careful fusion of much of Aristotle 
with the traditional theology. There had been the extreme 
liberals, the extreme conservatives, and the mediating party 
which reconciled the essence of the old with much that was 
valuable in the new. In 1862 each of these tendencies had its 
counterpart. Acton in the Rambler and Home and Foreign 
Review tended to extreme liberalism; my father in the Dublin 
Review was his unrelenting opponent; and Newman was the 
mediator, holding fast to the substance of tradition yet alive 
to the new outlook. Now—in 18g0—the same sort of mediation 
as Newman’s had to be done in new circumstances. 


NARRATIVE 


In all those lines of thought which became his preoccupation 
Wilfrid’s outlook was intensely personal. He never thought in 
the abstract of “the Agnostic,” ‘the doubter,”’ “the Modernist.” 
He simply could not have tied these labels on to any individual. 
The very ideas which suggest such labels he saw to be essentially 
different in each mind in which they energise. He allowed for 
early education, for the surrounding atmosphere which was so 
familiar to him from the variety of circles in which he mingled. 
Two people with widely differing outlooks once called together 
on my mother with odd results. ‘‘These things are bound to 
happen,’’ he wrote, “‘for we live in so many different worlds.” 

The Catholics of that date mixed far less with general society 
than they do to-day. An old lady seeing on my mother’s table 
photos of Dean Church and Professor Huxley remarked, ‘‘I 
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should think very well of your married life if it were not for 
these Deans and Infidels.”’ 

The more intelligent Catholics did not so wildly confound 
categories. Yet from absence of personal contact there was a 
tendency which my parents deplored to label men according 
to an abstract theory of what those men must be like who held 
those views. The first step, my father thought, towards making 
Christianity even a possibility for many in the modern world was to 
recognise men’s difficulties, to try to study the workings of their 
minds as they actually were, not as they were depicted in books 
written in a totally different age with a totally different outlook. 
He thought St. Thomas understood this better than the more 
modern scholastics—although he was never a complete scholastic 
in his philosophy. “It is Saul’s armour,” he once wrote to my 
mother, ‘‘and we are all Davids and cannot move freely in it.” 

But what in the abstract really exasperated him was those 
good men who, having learnt premisses and conclusion alike 
by heart, applied them in indiscriminate criticism and even 
condemnation of others, of men who, he believed, were intensely 
sincere, even in intention deeply religious. It was a question 
largely of psychology, partly of a thinking out of various positions. 

Their own belief that one must try to understand people as a 
necessary step towards understanding their ideas, now had its result 
in my parents’ reaction toa priest they both admired. Fr. Sebastian 
Bowden was not an abstract theologian any more than Professor 
Sidgwick was an abstract agnostic. He had called my father a 
“ Liberal Catholic’’—a charge Wilfrid always deeply resented, for 
his one passion of loyalty (as the sequel will show) was to the Church. 

He wrote as follows: 


“DEAR FATHER BOWDEN, 


“T think it may be worth while, in order to avoid being 
misrepresented unintentionally, to write down—if it will not 
try your patience to read it—the points I attempted to raise in 
reply to your remarks the other day. I certainly do not hold 
and had no idea of expressing, anything so definite as you seem 
to have implied to my wife, my whole difficulty being rather in 
the confident and summary manner in which you decide, in a 
sentence, on one of the most difficult and intricate problems 
raised by the state of thought in the present day, than in my 
own positive opinion on the whole question. 
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‘“‘The points I raised were: (1) That it is not a true account 
of modern Agnostics to say that for some ‘motive of self-interest’ 
they ‘refuse to see an evident truth.’ I maintain that where 
moral faults interact with those difficulties from the laws of 
human nature of which St. Thomas speaks so strongly (Contra 
Gentes c. 4) in preventing many a man, whose surroundings are 
totally irreligious, from recognising the existence of God, the 
process is much more subtle and insidious; and the moral fault 
is not self-interest; but more often pride, or inattention to the 
moral light within them, than self-interest; and that so far as 
we can judge, its operation is gradual. If I could maintain that 
the fault was of the simple kind you suppose, it would make the 
world easier to understand, but I cannot do so in the face of 
the instances I have known. So far I am not denying that such 
men as I am supposing are inexcusabiles; but I am maintaining 
that your account of them being quite inexact, they will feel 
that they are misrepresented if they read it. 

“‘(2) I think it is to some extent peculiar to the abnormal 
atmosphere of intellectual discussion in the present day that 
men do not rightly know their own beliefs. I maintained to you 
the case of a self-styled Agnostic of my atquaintance who prayed 
hard on his deathbed. Often when denying the Calvinistic God, 
or when puzzled by a mistaken idea of what is meant by God’s 
personality, men mistake their own rejection of what is false 
for a rejection of that belief which in their hearts they retain, 
and which some great crisis brings to the surface. If this is so 
it is, surely, not wise or safe to condemn individuals with confi- 
dence as Agnostics, or to speak as if there were no element of 
earnestness or good faith in a class which though named Agnostic 
includes many who are not really Agnostics. 

(3) Further my father (Philosophy of Theism II, 137) implies 
what he often expressed to me, that he believes that persons 
may for a time be in inculpable ignorance of God’s existence 
owing to an atmosphere of infidelity in their early education, 
the terrible influence of which in blinding the intellect, I did not 
feel you did justice to, though no doubt in his own time God 
gives more light. If this opinion be, as he thought, tenable 
theologically, I should be inclined to hold it as best explaining 
facts which are to me very hard to understand otherwise. 

“Please observe in all this I am not departing one hair’s 
breadth from what the great bulk of theologians maintain in 
the abstract. Iam simply questioning whether in the first instance 
you have given a true account of the nature of the moral fault; 
in the second, whether what is true of Agnostics is true of this 
or that man who through mental confusion calls himself an 
Agnostic; in the third case I am saying that if temporary 
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ignorance of God under circumstances very unnatural 7s 
admissible (as my father thought) theologically, it is helpful 
to me to believe it. 

“The net result I wish to come to is that it is much harder to 
judge others than is often supposed, though we may very well 
judge, and judge rigorously ourselves, with the advantages we 
have had of Catholic education and surroundings; that when 
we see signs of good faith and a wish to know more we may 
hope (though we cannot know) that there is some material to 
work on, and that we should help to increase the good we see 
rather than criticise confidently the ignorance whose sources 
we little know for certain. There are indeed cases where we 
cannot avoid an inclination to condemn; but my feeling on 
the whole would be ‘ Judge not that you may not be judged.’ 

“T have been led to write this partly because my wife said 
you spoke of me as a liberal Catholic; and as my view, such as 
it is, does not touch any received doctrine but is purely concerned 
with the nature of the mental history of individuals, I feel the 
charge to be unfair; I don’t think we can get on if we consider 
that two different views as to the facts to which theological 
teaching applies are inconsistent with loyal Catholicism; and 
such a line would render impossible those free discussions which 
were in the Middle Ages the life of the Church, whence truth 
ultimately emerged—e.g. in the opposing schools of Thomism 
and Scotism or later in the grace controversies. 


“Yours very truly, 
“W. WARD.” 


I think in dealing with Fr. Bowden my parents showed another 
aspect of the same mentality as with their ‘“doubting’’ friends. 
They both admired enormously his personal sanctity: they 
thought him both wide and immensely wise on all moral questions. 
(It was a favourite saying of Wilfrid’s that men are always wide 
on their own subjects. He would illustrate this by his brother 
Bernard—wide in history, somewhat narrow in philosophy.) ° 

Fr. Sebastian was a soldier turned priest. He knew much of 
men’s moral difficulties—for he had known men actually 
struggling, conquering temptation, or succumbing to it. But 
he did not understand intellectual troubles. ‘‘No one who does 
not feel difficulties,’’ said my father, “‘should write about them.” 
His education had unfitted Fr. Bowden to understand the 
doubter precisely as the doubter’s education had unfitted him 
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to understand the Church. This my parents so fully appreciated 
that their cordial feeling for him was unchanged by his attack, 
and his appreciation of my mother’s novel One Poor Scruple 
caused much pleasure to them both. 

“He is a very fine character,’’ wrote my father, “‘but not a 
thinker and I wish he would let thinking alone.’’ 

About this time Wilfrid wrote to Josephine: 


‘“‘T have a plan in mind of a book of fictitious letters to a 
doubter. I could write it with no trouble. From its form it 
might be incomplete and I think it might be really useful to 
many. I think it should be fictitiously edited by me, being 
really written by me.” 


An opportunity now offered which he gladly seized. He was 
again asked to give a course of lectures to the students at his 
old college, Ushaw, for which his affection was deep and lifelong. 
His letters to my mother show the passionate interest which 
here, as everywhere, he brought to the- work of interpreting 
conflicting groups to one another: 


WILFRID TO JOSEPHINE WARD 
(Undated.) 


“T have got some way in preparing my Ushaw lectures. The 
difficulty of the work consists greatly in the fact that the plan 
of them is determined by the state of mind of a young Catholic 
who has been influenced by modern Agnosticism, and this 
state never having been drawn out fully I have to work out for 
myself; while in treating of the best way of dealing with it 
I am particularly anxious not to tread any really new ground, 
but to shew that there is within the recognised Catholic books 
all the material, only its application is fresh. This gives a double 
difficulty. To write simply from one’s own head, though un- 
satisfactory, is easier; or to tread simply in the beaten track 
of a text book is easier; but the combination of new form with 
old matter is difficult. However, I hope once done it may be 
useful, as it deals with a state of the human conscience as real 
and I fear as common as any of the recognised states of which 
moral and ascetic theology treat, and yet from its comparative 
novelty as a common state it has not yet been dealt with directly. 
There have been plenty of purely philosophical answers to 
individual theories of Agnostics, but often these are not enough, 
or are beside the mark. It is often an atmosphere or a personal 
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influence which really makes Agnostic theories influential, 
and if these are left out of account in counteracting them, 
an answer falls flat because it has not touched the real source of 
temptation.” 


On April 8th he writes again: 


“T am beginning to think that I shall find at Ushaw that I 
have little to say except to show strong feeling that there is 
such a thing as honest doubt, and strong feeling that I shall 
never convince them that there is.”’ 


These lectures were begun in April, 1890. Meanwhile Josephine 
Ward stayed with her aunts, Mary and Margaret Howard, in 
Wilton Place. 

“TI wish you were here to help me,” Wilfrid wrote to her, 
and failing this he sent her day by day accounts of how his 
mind progressed. At the same time he was writing the article 
entitled “New Wine in Old Bottles.” 

On the way to Ushaw he stayed at Oscott, another Catholic 
theological college in the Midlands, and paid a visit to Cardinal 
Newman at Birmingham near by. He was anxious at Oscott to 
consult Dr. Schobel, a learned theologian, and if possible to get 
Newman’s opinion on his article. 

These letters are not always dated, but I have arranged 
them in what appears to be chronological order. They cover 
the same period as the section of the Reminiscences with which 
this chapter opens and I quote them rather fully as they are 
characteristic of the movement of his thought. I have found 
only fragments of my mother’s side of the correspondence. 
It will be seen how the two currents of thought—width zm the 
Church and help for the doubter—are in his mind. 


WILFRID TO JOSEPHINE WARD 


“Oscott, Birmingham, 
ADMD LL, 0: 

“T have a really important thing to tell you. I have 
had a long talk with Schobel, the dogmatic professor here, who 
also teaches them at the Oratory. He is a very learned man 
and his whole view on the Inspiration question and on the 
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general action of the Church is exactly my own; and this came 
out before I had talked to him in detail. He says the narrow 
view came on as a panic and in self-defence when in the sixteenth 
century Scripture was being roughly handled and used against 
the Church. You will understand the great importance of a 
really learned theologian taking this line. He strongly says that 
you can’t compel an individual to believe anything not defined, 
and even that in its freest interpretation. But he must say of 
course that if it should be defined he will accept a given opinion. 
But theological teaching is quite different—being for provisional 
guidance, generally the safest to follow, to be gone with from 
pietas fider, etc., and yet in a given case capable of turning out quite 
mistaken. A man would therefore be in an unsafe state who did not 
follow current theological teaching with reverence, but in a given 
case he may quite dissent from it and prove right in the event. He 
says my father’s great mistake was ignoring this distinction. My 
father guided theologians aright, but the faithful quite wrong, 
because he evidently curtailed their liberty. I have not time 
to get further but you will see the immense importance of 
all this. 

“Darling, I am longing to have a good talk about all things, 
but we must wait yet; though if all goes well it will not I think 
be very long. 

““,...T shall try and send baby a picture book from Birmingham 
if I have time before my train goes. [Baby, myself, being only 
thirteen months old.] 

“Passing through Wales yesterday my father was brought 
vividly back to me. I made a tour with him there fifteen years 
ago. Arriving last night also I pictured him and Oakeley coming 
to the same door forty-nine years ago, full of hope, and seeing 
Catholic glory in every stone, and in every gesture of masters 
and boys. There are several relics of those visits—comic pictures 
of Littlemore as ‘Newmanooth,’ etc.” 


JOSEPHINE TO WILFRID WARD 


“T am intensely interested about Schobel. It is really good 
to find these important men thinking and feeling so differently 
from the people who try us so much . . . I don’t think Fr. 
Sebastian meant that ‘“Liberal,’’ but it is just as well that he 
should see we do not take it lightly. Owing to my physical 
state, tears came into my eyes when he said it which astonished 
him. I have told him that I am not fit for these questions now 

I like him immensely Spiritually. 

“Kind old Craik has just sent me in a story of Kipling’s the 

new author. It certainly is very striking—a little coarse. 
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WILFRID TO JOSEPHINE WARD 


“St. Cuthbert’s College, 
““Ushaw, Durham. 
“April 12/90. 


“TI told you in my postcard about Cardinal Newman. I will 
add that it was a very sad sight, and he looked like a corpse! 
“The years of men are threescore and ten, and after that it 
is labour and sorrow.’ He had fourscore of real vigour, but it 
is labour and sorrow now. Fr. Neville let out that the Cardinal 
gets very depressed at being shut up in his room all day unable 
to do anything. Still he is revising his essays on Inspiration 
in some way—they are read to him and he makes alterations. 
He asked with a great deal of interest about Minna, and said 
Bulgaria was associated in his mind with the Arians, but I 
could not understand what he said about them. Neville wants 
me to let him know of things which should be read to him. 
He evidently has a feeling of being dead practically, before he 
really is dead. 

“Tf I get my proof of New Wine I shall send it him. He was 
really animated and keen about that when I explained it to 
him, and he was pathetically affectionate at the end. 

“The Cardinal is rather anxious about the influence of Gore & 
Co. He says that he thinks such able men may spread the zdea 
of Catholicism and Catholic devotion so successfully that people 
will tend to look down upon the Church in England. As I 
understand him he thinks they will use our great weapon for 
their own ends, and that unless we advance intellectually we 
shall be unable to use it so successfully. I said I thought Gore 
and Moberly abler than Liddon, and he said ‘I can well fancy 
from what I read of Mr. Gore’s works that that is so.’ He was 
very keen to know ‘how things were going on’ in the world 
of religious thought.”’ 


JOSEPHINE TO WILFRID WARD 
(Undated.) 


“‘T went to Chelsea this morning to hear Dr. Sullivan. It 
was one of the most eloquent discourses I have heard for some 
time, but it did not touch one at all. It was the argument for 
our Lord’s divinity, from the impossibility of so perfect a 
character being human. He quoted Gregg, Mill and others in 


1My mother’s sister, whose husband Mr. (later Sir Nicholas) O’Conor 
was then at the Legation at Sofia. 
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admiration of our Lord. It was too intellectual and it seemed 
to me, not very suggestive. The church was crowded to hear 
Dimas 

“T sat up late last night and wept a good deal over the Recit 
d’une Seur. Itismost wonderful! The leading and development 
of their souls through sorrow seems to me extraordinarily 
visible, but I suppose if any family had the gift they all had, 
of freely writing down every experience the lesson would be 
easily drawn from each. There is realism enough and it makes 
human nature wonderfully attractive. Who could be a lover 
of that book and believe only in the stream of tendency! 

“Aunt M. had a letter from Margaret last night from Alexan- 
dria—she said that they spent the time on board praying and 
eating. Aunt Mary and I discuss past and present family matters 
a good deal.” 


WILFRID TO JOSEPHINE WARD 


“T am nearly dead from preparing my Ist lecture. But I 
hope it is pretty good at last. It is now just after lunch so I 
must not write a long letter. I had not a moment before, and 
I have hardly anything ready for Lecture IJ—Thursday. 

“T am discouraging the presence of professors. I don’t see 
any use in it and it will make me shy. 

“T wish you were here to help me. 

“There is no one here at all interesting like Schobel, but 
they are true Englishmen and fine characters, and as I have 
often told you very like your aunts in their ways.” 


JOSEPHINE TO WILFRID WARD 


“How well you are using your time, and mine is so wasted. 
I watch all the good Aunt Mary does with astonishment. Of 
course I can’t be active, but I might do far more. My dawdling 
is almost a disease.”’ 


WILFRID TO JOSEPHINE WARD 


“St. Cuthbert’s College, 

“ April 19/90. 
. . In the days when I knew Ushaw I knew all the boys, 
which gave variety to it. Now there are only the professors, 
who are very kind and good but not very sociable, and I am 
alone nearly all day. But I do feel the great value both of the 
pressure to work, and of the subject of the lectures themselves. 
It is very long since I have used my time so persistently, and 
as the lectures will be nearly all written out it will be a really 
important book substantially done... . 


ce 
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‘After my lectures have gone further I shall see some of the 
divines and discuss them, which will be more interesting. They 
are unaccustomed to anything at all literary or subtle in form 
or thought, but it is all good practice, and I am hammering 
out important things, which I can shape more delicately later. 
I have read a good deal and written six foolscap pages this 
morning. I’m on a very important point—grveaily of my own— 
viz. that only those who believe in God have really developed 
conscience. This is I think a great addition to the argument 
from conscience. I take as my text St. Bonaventure’s remark 
that union with God is the highest development of the bald 
sense of right and wrong which all have. Do you ever see Theresa? 
If so tell her I am counting on her prayers for the lectures. I 
wonder if there is a degree in which one can atone for one’s own 
shortcomings by doing good to others? It always seems to me 
that David tries that in the Miserere. If you pardon me, he seems 
to say, ‘I will teach the unjust thy ways, etc.’”’ 


WILFRID TO JOSEPHINE WARD 
“April 19th, 1890. 
‘Primrose day! 


“...1am at work at the evolution of conscience and I think 
it will be really valuable—if I succeed, the most valuable part 
of my lectures. What think you of this idea? Two seeds, one 
of a flower, the other of a hideous weed—almost indistinguishable 
as such. But plant them and the flowers are utterly unlike. 
So when you merely examine the rudiment of conscience the 
utilitarians and evolutionists can imitate it. But if you want 
to see the difference beyond all doubt contrast a bustling philan- 
thropist with a saint. I think I shall get it better than this, 
but that is the zdea.”’ 


WILFRID TO JOSEPHINE WARD 
“Sunday. 


“Much interested in your letter to-day. You keep asking me 
to let you know what is sazd about my lectures. That shews 
you don’t at all understand Ushaw. Nothing is ever said about 
such things. No allusion is ever made to the fact that I am 
giving lectures, except occasionally I am asked if the chair and 
desk are in a position which suits me. They never talk about 
anything one is doing—it is not reckoned good form. Politics 
or matters of general interest in the College, with which no one 
in particular is connected, anecdotes about old Ushaw men, and 
occasionally Church controversies are the subjects of what 


1My mother’s Carmelite sister. 
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conversation there is—which is little. . . . But, as I said, the 
President expressed great satisfaction with Lecture I, and one 
professor said he liked the programme I mapped out, and I 
hear indirectly that to others some of the professors have said 
the lectures were good. Also Dr. Preston, who attends them 
and is really the ablest man here, walks with me privately and 
tells me the effect is very good on the divines, not so much of 
the lectures by themselves but of the fact of my coming across 
Agnostics and yet feeling so sure of our ground against them. 
He says Lecture II was very good indeed. It is all very good 
practice, and I believe if all goes well the lectures will form 
the basis of some very good lectures. But my audience is so 
frightfully English and practical and unaccustomed to abstract 
speculation that I shall have to go very slowly. 

“T am rather bored about Hettinger. Bowden’s preface 
though in part good, contains a bit about ‘honest doubt’ (aimed 
at us I suppose) which is really silly; and the whole preface is 
the work of a man who is not really a philosophical thinker, 
though he has evidently taken pains. The only argument on 
which he lays stress is practically accepted by Herbert Spencer, 
and proves no more than that writer’s ‘unknowable’ first cause. 
Then he goes on in a sort of angry way to attack people who 
say an Agnostic can be honest—not touching the really important 
question of subtle unfaithfulness and consequent failure of light 
—gradual (perhaps), recoverable easily up to a certain point, 
and at last only with great difficulty, but bluntly saying that 
Agnostics ‘for some motive of self interest’ refuse to see the 
force of an evident argument. That sort of hasty and ignorant 
writing will simply do harm. It is such a contrast to St. Thomas 
on the same subject. I am sorry to say also that Hettinger 
himself does not seem to me to be a philosopher in the true 
sense. He is very learned and it is pleasant and wholesome read- 
ing and will edify those who have never experienced intellectual 
difficulties; but so far I have found scarcely anything which 
will help those who have. I don’t know how I can review it 
in the Spectator. I can’t say of it what I don’t think, and Hutton 
will be very angry if I give undue importance to a book which he 
finds does not deserve it. I only hope I shall find it better later. 
It is very scholarly and there is a vein of true religious poetry. 
Hus it has little value as a philosophical treatise for the present 

our.” 


JOSEPHINE TO WILFRID WARD 
“April 21, 1890. 
“T like the conscience idea very much. Don’t let the bustling 
philanthropist be a man of straw. Make him good enough. I 
wish someone would make out clearly the difference between 
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the ideal of Marcus Aurelius and a saint, but I daresay this is 
not to the point. ... I am very glad but amused that part of 
your value is that you have known the monster Agnostics in 
the flesh. I am sure the calming of imagination is such a help. 
Baby is very cross to-day, from her teeth, poor mite. Her 
temper is a much more grown-up thing than it was.”’ 


WILFRID TO JOSEPHINE WARD 
(Undated.) 

“Hutton No. 2 on Lux Mundi I don’t quite like. Though 
I quite agree with him against Liddon I think he does not at 
all see the objectionableness of Gore’s tone. But I fancy he is 
torn with conflicting feelings and having been rather severe 
at first he is having a reaction. I have written to him expressing 
my dissent from his tone. But the fact is with his rationalistic 
education he is quite insensitive to the mutilation of Catholic 
tradition to any extent, and his mind fastens upon a few good 
points of Gore’s treatment and does not look at his language as 
a whole.”’ 


WILFRID TO JOSEPHINE WARD 


‘“‘ Saturday, St. Wilfrid’s day, 
. . | have had a most curious time. A remark of Lilly’s 
on Rigidity of Rome* being a dangerous title, coupled with 
Norfolk’s (perhaps imagined) negativeness on the whole question 
when I touched on it, gave me a fit of funk that the whole 
article might be dangerous, and might stamp me as a Mivart. 
I wrote urging Knowles to send it here to show the professors. 
I made practically sure they would vote it too strong, and this, 
combined with beer drunk yesterday at dinner, prevented me 
from sleeping until 3. I was most gloomy, and generalised all 
round. Now Dr. Preston, educated in Rome, and professor of 
moral theology here, comes in and says the article is the best 
thing I have ever done, perfectly safe, perfectly true, and that he 
would give me a mhil obstat and write on it himself. This has 
been a positively intense relief to me. His is the best possible 
sanction. 

“My visit here has been quite a providence. I am sure you 
will rejoice about the article. With proper support, and assured 
of my ground, I can perfectly fight necessary battles with the 
prejudiced. 

. I really think the article is on the whole improved 
by compression, though I am sorry to lose some bits.”’ 

1This must be the article called above New Wine in Old Bottles. He 


used the title Rigidity of Rome four years later for an article, one of the 
most important he ever wrote, discussed in Chapters XVII and XIX. 


Cai 
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From Wilfrid’s Notebook, I select a few sentences, written at 
this time, which show the trend of his mind: 


“Catholics troubled by infidelity and non-Catholics turning 
towards the Church for rescue. J saw this at Oxford. We must 
be prepared.” 

“Hutton on moral dispositions. The Church shows how to get 
these dispositions. It penetrates the idea of goodness and shows 
what it involves.”’ 

‘““An experimental science required parallel to moral theology.” 

“Influence of Huxley great testimony to Cath. doctrine of 
need for a guide.” 

“Tf a man says ‘the argument does not convince me’ it is 
of no use repeating the argument. Contrast Fr. A.B. with 
St. Thomas.” 


Besides the Ushaw lectures Wilfrid was made this year (1890) 
examiner in Mental and Moral Philosophy to the Royal 
University of Ireland. A letter from Hallam Tennyson dated 
February 5 congratulates him on the appointment, and letters 
in early April and late June show him examining there. This 
was the beginning of a link with Ireland which led later to his 
being placed on the Royal Commission of Igo2. 

It meant a good deal of solitude for my mother, relieved by 
the constant company of her aunts. ‘‘Let me know,” Lady 
Mary wrote, ‘‘when Wilfrid goes to Dublin that I may see if I 
could manage to get to you then.” “Sat up half the night 
talking strong’’ is my mother’s usual comment when they are 
together. 

In October, 1890, was born the second baby: Wilfrid Edward 
Hope. 

“Your father’s first grandson,’’ wrote Baron von Hiigel, full 
of joy at “‘the delightful news... . 

“We both congratulate you both with all our hearts. What 
a fine, but what a great responsibility! It looks to me quite 
equal to three girls, and I know exactly what that is.” 

“IT am glad it is a boy,’’ wrote James Hope to my mother, 
“the species is too rare.”’ 


’ 


CHAPTER XII 
TWO DEATHS 


THE third baby, Theresa Victoria,t was born in November, 
1891. Just before her birth came a great grief in the death of 
Theresa Hope, my mother’s youngest and most beloved sister. 
Two years later my father’s youngest and favourite sister 
Margaret, also a nun, died at Jersey. These two deaths affected 
my parents profoundly. 

They were brought up against the problem of what seemed 
humanly speaking the waste of these young lives. Theresa Hope 
is from childhood a vivid figure. My mother talked of her con- 
stantly, kept all her letters. Two in childish script are written 
from seaside lodgings where she is reading biographies, walking 
with her brother and chafing under the care of the “‘O’D,’’? who 
‘‘is prone to ranging all conceivable occupations under 


Ye three heads 
Ye improper 
Ye expensive 
Ye dangerous. 


“The O’D. sends you all sorts of messages. She wishes you 
were here to keep us in order. What we do out of order Heaven 
only knows.” 


No more letters till she is in her convent—but my mother 
has told me of their walks and talks and readings—Theresa 
had twice read the Grammar of Assent before she was twenty. 
Her vocation developed young, but her Aunt Mary and her 
grandmother would not let her enter the Carmelite Order before 
she was twenty-one. 

Now Mrs. Blundell of Crosby. 
*An old governess, Miss O’ Donoghue. 
o 197 
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“Everything here,’ she wrote from her convent, “‘gives 
me a real sense of knowledge and reality which hardly seems 
to belong to the earth at all. I don’t know if you will understand 
what I mean, but there is something so nice in having none 
of the cross purposes of different spirits, devotions and interests 
but a kind of mental upper air which seems the property of 
the Church collectively, but which she can’t give to all the 
different classes of people in the world whom she has to attract 
in so many different ways according to their character, educa- 
tion and so on. I daresay I haven’t given you the least notion 
of what |] mean—what seems to fit in so much with it all is the 
way the fathers of the Church wrote, before all our ideas and 
feelings were so much elaborated and yet when they seem to 
have written most of the things most really worth knowing. 
If this letter bores you very much by its obscurity tell me and 
I will try to write more within my capacities. Do tell me what 
you and Mamo are reading. Please pray for me like a nice girl. 
It, isso: nice here.” 


In another letter she says: 


~ 


“You say you're reading a certain amount. I hope it’s with 
satisfaction and that the books fit into one another as we found 
at one time; the which is exciting and nice. The office makes 
me think of old discussions about understanding. ‘Da mihi 
intellectum’ we say several times in the morning Hours ‘et 
scrutabor legem tuam’; it’s very nice.” 


“Nice,’’ she finds it too, for my mother to have a second baby 
to bring up. “I cannot thank God enough for him. How happy 
you must be with the precious little thing.” 

Remember that the writer of these placid letters was usually 
hungry, cold and tired. Carmelites eat only one full meal and 
one small “‘collation”’ daily. They sing Divine Office which takes 
about three hours. They do all their own housework, laundry 
included, with no “modern conveniences.”’ They sleep only 
six hours. They take the discipline (as part of the rule) three 
times a week. Silence is kept all day except for two brief recrea- 
tions. There are two hours of meditation or mental prayer, 
from these hours of concentration prayer spreads out and 
pervades the entire day. No work is undertaken which so occu- 
pies the mind as really to distract it from prayer. St. Thérése 
of Lisieux meditated on the Our Father while her needle flew 
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through the material she was stitching. Broom or pencil or 
needle, but always contemplation. The aim of the life is to 
be closely united with God, and thereby to save the world. 
To atone for the sins of man but supremely to bring man to God. 
“Tt is the most extraordinarily large simple life one can imagine,” 
wrote Theresa Hope. “If ever you should forget,’ said the 
great St. Theresa to her daughters, ‘“‘that all your prayers and 
penances are offered for the souls of others we may as well 
shut our convents.” 


Margaret Ward had been an athletic girl, a hard rider in the 
hunting field, a powerful walker, constant companion of her 
brothers Wilfrid and Bernard. With Bernard and some of his 
friends she had once walked from Oberammergau to Inns- 
bruck—forty-two miles—in the day. She resisted the parental 
pressure towards a convent in her early youth. She was twenty- 
five when she decided she had a call to the religious life. Both 
girls made the sacrifice deliberately, of full will. Had they 
lived to be eighty (as did Minna Howard, also a Carmelite) 
they would still have been cut off from their families, from normal 
human life. They had chosen a life of voluntary poverty, 
hardship, sacrifices, because they believed it to be God’s 
will. 

The world has always questioned the value of the religious 
life, and the nineteenth century questioned it with peculiar 
insistence. An age which felt itself to be ruling nature, triumphing 
over disease, poverty, war, had a very clear-cut ideal of human 
life. A healthy mind in a healthy body, a reasonable enjoyment 
of this world, a measure of sacrifice for an obvious result: for 
example, the physical betterment of others. The religious life, 
even to some Catholics, seemed only defensible when it meant 
care for the sick or education of the young. “‘To what purpose, 
the waste of asceticism, of contemplation?”’ asked the com- 
fortable Victorian era. Since then we have had the War. The 
reckless outpouring of a full stream of human suffering, the 
waste—if waste it was—of young life altered our vision. Since 
the war the Carmelite Order, stationary for years, has opened 
twenty-five new convents in England. The association of 
mysticism and arm-chairs is after all illusory, and St. John of 
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the Cross meant something quite tangible when he said we must 
give up all for the All. 

To grasp the notion of the contemplative life, we have to look 
steadily at a fact to which the Age of Science had bidden men 
blind their eyes—human sin. Our nature is not a balanced thing 
which can ever keep for long the golden mean. Humanity is a 
whole and that whole has been dislocated and disintegrated by 
sin. It cannot be restored by milk and water. Christianity faced 
the sin, and faced it with the terrible mystery of a God torn and 
bleeding, agonising in soul and abandoned into the hands of 
men. Diabolic evil has its hold on the world through the minds 
and bodies of men. So, too, has supernatural goodness—but 
in the world as it is, such goodness must be marked with God’s 
cross. 

When in her later years my mother read the Histoire d’une 
Ame she told me that at first St. Thérése’s notion of a multitude 
of ‘‘little victims’’ offering themselves for the world to the 
divine Love was terrible to her. But later she said she 
had come to glimpse its. meaning, and she thought that 
her Theresa was one of these victims. ‘‘My Theresa” she 
always called her, with an unforgettable note of love and of 
longing. 

Acceptance did not come easily to my mother. More pious 
in daily practice than my father, she yet had revolts and struggles | 
unknown, I think, to him. She could have been a cynic but 
was saved by her love of God and man. She was saved, too, by 
my father’s direct and simple outlook. ‘He never seemed,” 
she said, “‘to have the difficulties about a right state of heart 
so common to most of us.” 

When they could not speak they wrote to one another—and 
my father, just before Theresa’s death, sent this letter: 


“JT don’t think I told you properly that I have been thinking 
a great deal about what you are going through. Darling, there 
is not much to be said about it and I don’t feel sanguine about 
the inoculation. Of course she gave up the world absolutely 
five years ago and this is, if it is to be so, the completion of the 
sacrifice. I am constantly thinking of you in it all, but I can say 
nothing that you do not think of already. I can only say that 
a great deal that is most trying to us does seem to look different 
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to those who have reached the heights she has reached, and that 
is always one of my greatest helps. It makes me realise that 
it 7s the want of strength and faith in oneself. 


“Your own, 
“W.W. 


“P.S.—I am feeling also for Aunt Mary. I think it is as hard 
for her as for you, and she has not what we have in our children.” 


Theresa Hope died on November 1, 1891—All Saints’ Day, 
the feast dedicated to that multitude that no man can number, 
whose names are not recorded on the Church’s Roll of Honour. 
For it is of the essence of Christianity to recognise that the 
many saints of whom the world knows are but a fraction of the 
whole; that the utterly unknown may be as glorious as the 
most famous, may indeed have done as great a work for the 
world. All have heard of the ‘‘ Little Flower”’ because she wrote 
a book which has sold a million copies. But her life was greater 
than her book. She thought of the Church in St. Paul’s words 
as the Mystical Body of Christ, in which are many members, 
but all have not the same function. She longed to fulfil all 
vocations, to be a preacher, a priest, a martyr. At last she 
learnt that her place was in the Church’s heart, her function 
to love. Like her great master, St. John of the Cross, she 
realised that one act of pure love is worth more than all external 
works and she was content. All Contemplatives have learnt 
this lesson in their degree and we cannot measure the value 
of their lives. Theresa Hope’s aunt, Mistress of novices in the 
same convent, wrote in 1893: ‘“‘I often go [to her grave] to ask 
her to see to things I am anxious about; I feel that her work is 
not the least done, and that she who had so much zeal upon 
earth must be far more eager now for God’s love and glory and 
for saving souls.’’ My mother always called All Saints’ Day 
“My Theresa’s Feast.”’ 


Margaret Ward had not joined an enclosed order but one 
which included work among the poor. Yet it had too a strong 
basis of prayer and contemplation with a special direction. 
Carmelites pray chiefly for priests—who are as Thérése of 
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Lisieux said ‘‘multipliers’—and for the conversion of sinners. 
The ‘‘Helpers of the Holy Souls”’ offer their prayers and good 
works for the dead. 

Margaret Ward’s illness is chronicled in letters between my 
father and Baron von Hiigel who loved her dearly and begged 
for frequent news. When she died he wrote, 


roth March, ’93. 
““My DEAR WARD, 


“IT must write just a few lines, not so much to acknowledge » 
proof of your Epilog, (as to which I will write on Wednesday 
next), as to tell you how full of sympathy we are with you and 
yours in your, in our, great loss. 

“As you know, we not only knew and loved your sister well, 
but we had also the special privilege of seeing much of her just 
at the time of her settling her vocation. Anything more touch- 
ingly, bracingly straight and true than her whole mind and 
conduct, then as ever, it would be impossible to find. It struck 
me as so well typified by her hunting: nervously high- 
strung as she was, how she enjoyed it, and how well and straight, 
I am sure, she took her fences! And yet she fully realised even 
the little details of the sacrifice: I remember her telling me 
she would, she knew, miss her Latin—the classical Latin, and 
how clumsy much of the Church Latin seemed to her, after that. 
Also, when I urged the objection of the marked Frenchness of 
the ‘Helpers of the Holy Souls,’ she said, so sensibly and 
courageously, that of course that was so, and was trying, and 
that there were several other points that she knew would be a 
trial: but, what then? that every life had, and must have its 
trials, and that she fully believed God called her to this one. 
I was so glad to get such a cheering message from her, in an 
otherwise somewhat formal note to my wife when she was in 
Paris—a message as spontaneous as the carolling of a bird. 
. . . What a pretty, touching, womanliness too, would 
suddenly confront.one, in the midst of her sturdy common sense! 
We were talking one day about that great (!) question of the 
title ‘Father’ to be given or not to secular Priests, and she 
was agreeing most cordially that it was neither ancient nor 
general, but an Irish importation, that it obliterated the very 
Catholic and otherwise universal distinction between Secular 
and Regular, etc-—when she suddenly seemed to see a rock 
ahead, and exclaimed. ‘Bernie, oh, Bernie!’ and on the spot 
retracted everything she had asserted or agreed to! How devoted 
she was to him, and how proud! 


1 Her brother Bernard. 
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“And as to yourself, I am glad to think that, I think, the 
last thing she said to me, before going off to her Convent, was 
how much she hoped and wished we should be friends: and so 
I will, doubly gladly, do my little best for the ‘Epilog’ in memory 
of that truly supernatural soul, who inherited so much of her 
father’s moral simplicity and greatness.” 


Wilfrid Ward’s answer says, I think, all that can be said 
and sums up the meaning of these two short lives. 


“Your letter touched me very much and was very welcome. 
It came as a help in the feeling which inevitably accompanies 
such a loss that it is for the most part unnoticed and its signifi- 
cance unappreciated. It is for most, even of one’s friends, at 
best “another good nun, who had for years been practically 
dead, now actually gone.’ Such a life, such a character, and 
such a death (as you shall hear) are surely a beacon light from 
the land which we cannot see. Yet it seems for the most part 
to pass unheeded in a world which is occupied with itself. ‘Ecce 
quomodo moritur justus et nemo percipit corde, et viri justi 
tolluntur et nemo considerat.’ But such letters as yours make 
one feel that her life and herself were appreciated by those 
whose appreciation one values most. Those who really knew 
her cannot forget her: ‘et erit in pace memoria ejus.’ 

“What you say of her strikes me as most true. She was one 
of the few of us who inherited my father’s character, though her 
mind was different from his. My sister Mary (whom you don’t 
know) has it too; and in some measure Bernard. 

“Her hunting was, as you say, typical of her straightness; 
but also of her indomitable pluck. Someone, said to Sir Henry 
Daly, Master of the Isle of Wight hounds, ‘Where any man will 
lead Miss Ward will follow,’ and he answered, ‘Miss Ward will 
lead where very few men will follow.’ I was talking yesterday 
to her old groom, Henry Thomson (the man to whom my father 
named beforehand the day on which he actually died), and he 
said, “Miss Margaret would never be beat in the hunting field.’ 
If her horse refused a fence or a gate, she would never go round. 
She would make him take it. And her death, of which we have 
heard more since I wrote to you, showed the same resolute 
courage. She remained intensely conscious almost to the end. 
. . . She kept praying that she might not wish the suffering to 
be shortened. 

“T am touched to know what she said of you and me. Please 
say a prayer for me next week, that the many good examples 
I have had may not be entirely lost, and that the distance which 
separates my life from hers may be lessened, 
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‘Emily was with her a few months back, before the painful 
stage of the illness began, and she was full of life and happiness, 
and still hoping to get back to her work. The Mother Prioress 
says that except during a short time of the acutest agony the 
smile never left her face, and it returned after death. She ever 
had the happiness which belongs to sheer downright resolute 
goodness. When she was born (on the Feast of the Trans- 
figuration) Cardinal Newman wrote to my father: ‘I have 
prayed that the happy feast on which she was born may over- 
shadow her through life, and that she may find that it is “good 
to be here” until that time of blessed transfiguration when 
she will know by experience that it is better to be in heaven.’” 


CHAP DMR op oLhy 


CARDINAL MANNING 
(CHIEFLY RETROSPECTIVE) 


CARDINAL MANNING died on January 14,,.1892, having been 
Archbishop of Westminster for twenty-seven years. 

“How utterly,’ wrote Baron von Hiigel to my father, “that 
good Cardinal Manning has left us without ideas for real, detailed 
guidance through the problems specially of our time, hasn’t he?”’ 

Christopher Dawson, to whom I showed this remark, con- 
sidered it profoundly unfair. What were the real problems of 
the hour? Critical and historical, said the Baron; social, says 
Mr. Dawson—and these he thinks Manning had grasped to a 
degree unrivalled by his fellow Catholics, churchmen or laity. 

On the whole Wilfrid Ward would have agreed with Baron 
von Hiigel. He did not rate scripture criticism quite so high, 
but he did believe intellectual problems to be primary. Manning’s 
social work neither von Hiigel nor Wilfrid Ward was fully 
equipped to measure, and in political and social outlook both men 
were probably too far removed from him to do him justice. 


When Wilfrid Ward was engaged to Josephine Hope he had 
taken her to see Cardinal Manning. Both had been brought up 
under the shadow of that great name and, as usual, his wonderful 
presence at once overcame them. Moving a chair very slowly 
and deliberately into the middle of the room he said: ‘‘ Miss Hope 
shall sit here.” Then came a pause and a look from one to the 
other, half humorous, half mysterious. Then another chair was 
moved forward, “And you, Wilfrid, shall sit here.’ Then 
completing the triangle with his own armchair he said, “I will 
sit here and make the third in the midst of you.” 

It seemed, my father would say as he described the visit, as 
though there was much left unsaid of almost infinite meaning, 
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as though they were some sort of mystic triad as they sat there, 
the young couple and the venerable Cardinal making “the third 
in the midst of them.” 

None of the Oxford Movement converts had been more 
completely of the Manning school than the Wards and the 
Howards. One of my mother’s aunts remembers the joy and 
excitement of the family when Manning was made Archbishop 
as being exactly like that of the Wards on the same occasion— 
even to the reciting of the Te Deum. 

Yet it was the Duke of Norfolk who later was the chief mover 
in begging Leo XIII to make Newman a Cardinal, and it was 
Wilfrid Ward who became Newman’s biographer. 

The contrast—leading to open opposition—between these 
two great men was often dwelt on by my father, who compared 
them in some respects to Bossuet and Fénelon. He felt in later 
life, as he has recorded in the Reminiscences, that the notion of a 
“right”? and “‘wrong”’ side among Catholics in which he had 
been brought up was largely artificial and imaginary. Yet it 
seemed a very real thing among the Catholics of that date. 

In all polities human nature tends to form parties, and accord- 
ing largely to temperament there will be an extreme right, an 
extreme left, and a centre. The wise ruler will use all these 
elements as far as possible, and the Catholic body in England 
was certainly not strong enough at this date to dispense with 
any part of its resources. In this sense—perhaps only in this 
sense—Manning was not a wise ruler. 

When a workman sets out to make something he must have a 
clear view of what it is he wants to make. He must also take 
account of his material, its qualities and defects, its consistency 
—hardness or pliability—and then he must work as near to 
his ideal as the material permits. 

Manning had a clear view of what he wanted to make—of his 
ideal clergy; even, though rather as an afterthought, of his 
ideal laity. But he took no account of his material—the existing 
clergy and laity in the England of that time, the Protestantism 
that surrounded them, the schools and colleges that were there 
to train them. While Newman with his keen psychological insight 
studied the actual workings of men’s minds and how much they 
could receive, Manning would probably have regarded such a 
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study as a form of compromising with the world if not with the 
flesh and the devil. 

Cardinal Wiseman had seen that various elements in the Church 
in England must be fused, not without difficulty, that each 
had its part to play: he was “the restorer in England as of the 
Hierarchy so, too, of the religious orders; the man who welded 
together into one polity the old Catholics and converts, the 
English and immigrant Irish—all this [was] achieved not indeed 
with perfect success, but with a power of initiation and sympathy 
and a concentrated energy which none of his contemporaries 
could have approached.’’? 

Even in Wiseman’s lifetime Manning began the reversal of 
this policy. 

He had an immensely high ideal for the secular clergy, but 
the religious orders were practically taboo. For him the “right 
side’’ certainly did not mean the hereditary Catholics, for he 
suspected them of being tainted by the surrounding Protestant 
atmosphere; yet neither did it mean the greatest of the converts. 
He feared in Newman what he did not understand—the exercise 
of a very great and therefore original intellect. Thus it came 
about that with all his zeal for the progress of the Church in 
England Manning’s reign in some respects retarded that progress, 
for he hindered the fusion between converts and hereditary 
Catholics and, like Faber, tried to substitute something entirely 
foreign to the English mind. 

There was a fine old tradition at such a college as Ushaw. 
There was a reserved and profound piety—nay, even sanctity 
—about such men as Bishop Challoner. With the conversion of 
Newman there might have been added to this without in any 
way disturbing it much that the Oxford of those days could 
give. It was a unique opportunity, and Manning lost it. 

He dreaded worldliness and a low tone among the clergy, 
he tried to sweep away the English tradition, whether old 
Catholic or convert, and to substitute the ethos of a French or 
Italian seminary. He rejected, in fact, some of his best material 
and tried to mould the rest into a shape it could not take. 

In the same way when the English universities became open 
to the Catholic laity Manning feared them as dangerous to 

1 Ten Personal Studies by Wilfrid Ward. 
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faith and-morals. He secured the condemnation of an Oratory 
at Oxford with Newman at its head—probably the ideal solu- 
tion. He tried to substitute a Catholic university at Kensington. 
Here again, had he made use of all the forces at his disposal 
something might have been done. But he would not. Newman 
and the Jesuits were alike excluded. Manning’s narrowness of 
outlook strangled his own University at birth. At an earlier 
date he had suggested a Catholic lay college in Rome, its students 
mingling freely in Roman society with none of the restraints 
which in the Oxford and Cambridge of that date were sufficiently 
severe. My father all his life felt a deep regret at the unnecessary 
blocking of a whole generation from the national universities. 

Yet with all Manning’s narrowness and intransigeance there 
was a great conception in his mind which at another date might 
have been possible of realisation. The Temporal Power might 
not have been, as he called it in 1864, ‘“‘the nexus between the 
revelation of God’s truth and law and the civil society of the 
world:”’ but the conception is not a mean one; holding it, he 
could scarcely have regarded Newman as aught but a grave 
danger to the Church. He was surely right in fighting for the 
definition of Papal Infallibility, even if it had only been useful 
in checking the extravagances of his own party. But it did far 
more: it increased greatly the most spiritual conception of the 
Papacy, it threw open the door to the fuller development of 
the doctrine of the Church. 

Manning was the prime mover in bringing about the definition. 
My father remembered how he gloried in it. When he was writing 
W.G. Ward and the Catholic Revival, he wished to learn from 
Manning the details of his own work at the Vatican Council. 
Manning replied to his request for an interview: 


May 21, I8or. 
““My DEAR WILFRID,—I shall be most happy to see you; 
and as I do not go out you will find me at any day and hour. 
“There is much to be weighed about your next volume of 
your father’s Life, and I have more to say than I can write. 
“With a full blessing to you, and all of you, 
“Yours affly, 


“H. E. CARD. ARCHBISHOP.” 
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“T well remember,” Wilfrid writes, “how he lighted up when 
I saw him on this occasion as he talked of his work in Rome 
in 1870. He told me how he and the Bishop of Ratisbon on the 
feast of SS. Peter and Paul in, I think, 1866, after assisting 
at the Pontifical throne at Vespers, had made a vow that they 
would not rest until Papal Infallibility was defined. He seemed 
to regard the definition as a crown of glory for the much loved 
and persecuted Pontiff, Pius IX. He told me of his strenuous 
battles in committee to keep the definition from being dropped 
into the background, or weakened. ‘Come again,’ he said at 
parting, ‘it makes me young again to go over these battles of 
bygone days.’”’ 

Again, Manning’s ideal for the secular clergy was a very 
splendid thing; he brought out into clearer light the greatness 
of the Priesthood, the perfection of the priestly state. He 
resented and combated the idea that there was greater per- 
fection in the religious state; he begged Rome to change the 
designation “secular” clergy as he felt it lent colour to a con- 
ception of their being half worldly; he achieved the change 
of title from “‘ Mr.” to ‘‘Father.’’ He wrote The Eternal Priesthood 
and dwelt on the theology both of the greatness of the priest’s 
state and on the kindred truth of the priesthood of the laity. 

But when it came to realising this ideal practically in a 
seminary he was up against immense difficulties of which he did 
not always measure the force—some of which indeed he did not 
know. On the intellectual side Wilfrid Ward has left a rather 
amusing note of this. 


“He was a great champion of the scholastic philosophy, but 
I do not think he had had time to read much of it. He championed 
it mainly as an inspiring idea. It became one of his watchwords, 
like the ‘pastor and his flock’ and the ‘priest according to the 
order of Melchisedech’ and the ‘Rock of Peter.’ It was the 
divinely given weapon wherewith to smite the infidel philosopher, 
hip and thigh. My father, keen scholastic as he was in theology, 
found a good deal in the scholastic manuals of philosophy 
which did not satisfy him, but he thought it useless to discuss 
such matters with Manning. ‘Be careful,’ he wrote to me in 
his blunt way, and rather irreverently, in 1880, ‘what you say 
about scholastic philosophy to Manning when you see him. 
He is sensitive as to generalities, but densely ignorant of all 
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particulars. Say to him, “‘Scholastic principles are the true ones, 
but need adapting to the times,” etc., etc. That will quite 
satisfy him.’ 

“Manning would get hold of some particular phrase or maxim 
which was supposed by him to be the one key to the solution 
of the most difficult problem. This might be a maxim of the 
schoolmen, or it might be some idea of his own. Once in con- 
versation with him I alluded to the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer (then at the height of its influence) as needing special 
attention among us. He replied as follows: ‘I have taken the 
measure of Herbert Spencer. I read his works, and believed 
at first that they were able and deep. Then the thought flashed 
across my mind: “After all, has he any mental equivalent for 
his terms?”’ I read his books again with this query in view, 
and at the end I felt that it had been the “‘open sesame” to the 
problem. The man was clever, his phrases were plausible, but 
he had no mental equivalent for his terms.’ I began to express 
interest, and ask for illustrations of his meaning; but he stopped. 
me. ‘Wait a bit, I have more to tell. A penitent of mine—a 
worthy, religious man—came to me one day in sore distress. 
“‘Father,” he said, ‘‘I have ceased to believe in God. I do not 
hold the soul to be immortal.’”’ I said: “‘How has this come to 
your” He answered, “‘It is the doing of Herbert Spencer.” 
I said to him, “‘Go home and come back to me in a month. 
During that month read your Herbert Spencer again, and 
after each chapter ask yourself one question: ‘Has this man 
any mental equivalent for his terms?’’’ My friend went away 
and came again in a month’s time and said to me: “Father, 
I believe in God. The soul of man will never die.” I said: 
‘How about Herbert Spencer?” He replied: “I read his works 
again as you told me. I asked the question you bade me ask; 
and when I had finished my reading I felt the philosopher’s 
spell over me was gone and my faith was safe. He was ingenious, 
he was plausible, but he had no mental equivalent for his terms.” 

‘I cannot imagine Manning helping persons who were at all 
sensitive to the difficulties presented by the naturalistic view 
of religious belief. The effect of intercourse with him on this 
subject was for me that of an object lesson in a tendency I 
always found very trying, and against which the great school- 
men ever protested ; namely, making philosophy a matter simply 
of authority—or, I may add, of diplomacy—and not of genuine 
reasoning.’ 


While Manning under-rated the standard of the older English 
seminaries he probably over-rated what could be got at that 
date from France or Italy. 
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It was not in England alone that the Church had been besieged 
from without since the Reformation, it was not in England 
alone that her intellectual life had been affected by this fact. 
At a retreat I attended recently, a learned Jesuit said of the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction, “I must blame our Jesuit 
theologians for the neglect of the theology of this sacrament. 
They were too much occupied in combating the reformers. 
All the stress was laid on Purgatory, and the earlier teaching 
of the Church, that Extreme Unction often took away temporal 
punishment, dropped out of sight.” 

The Dominican Fr. Stratmann in his Church and War, 
Vermeersch in Tolerance, de la Taille in The Mystery of Faith 
and Human Opinion, Abbé Anger in The Doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, all in various ways bear witness to the same 
fact. The Reformation produced an atmosphere in which it was 
the doctrines that were being denied that were stressed, both 
in sermons and in the education of the clergy. Ina fine passage 
in his list of ‘‘ Hindrances to the spread of Catholicism,’ Manning 
himself complains of the neglect of the greatest truths in 
Catholic preaching. 


“A still greater obstacle to the spread of the Faith is the 
shallowness of our preaching. This appears to me to come— 
first, from a want of wise choice of the subjects we preach upon; 
and, secondly, from a shallow mode of treatment. . 

“As to the choice of subjects: compare the Epistles of St. 
Paul with a volume of modern sermons. The chief and prominent 
topics of St. Paul are—God, the Incarnation, the Holy Ghost, 
that is, the Eternal Truths from which all other truths descend. 
These are always present. Whatever details follow, they are as 
consequence from the theology, which is always present as the 
sun at noonday. St. Paul tells the Corinthians that he knew 
nothing among them but ‘Jesus Christ and Him crucified.’ 
This truth contains and justifies the whole faith and piety 
of the Gospel. But how often do we hear it preached upon? 
If the great Truths are not perpetually held up, all consequent 
truths seem to be arbitrary and mere assertion; e.g. the title 
‘Mother of God’ is incomprehensible without the explicit 
knowledge of the Incarnation, and the Incarnation itself without 
the explicit knowledge of the Holy Trinity. A French priest of 
Pontigny published a book on ‘The Deified Soul’ of our Lord, 
because he had found the Apollinarian heresy so widely held 
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by pious Catholics. The articles of the Apostolic Creed ought 
to be so continually held up before the intelligence of the faithful 
that all other subjects, such as the dignity and sanctification 
of the Blessed Virgin, the real and substantial presence of our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, may be seen to be direct and 
evident consequences. There is also a majesty and greatness 
in these divine and eternal realities that subdue and attract 
the intellect and conscience. It would seem inevitable that 
our preachers should preach the Gospel in all its length and 
breadth and depth and height. 

“The confraternities of the Sacred Heart and the Most 
Precious Blood, the devotion of the Five Sacred Wounds, the 
mysteries of the Rosary and the Crucifix, all are the Gospel 
in its fulness. So also the work of the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier 
and the Absolver, with the Sacrament of Penance, enable us to 
preach and to out-preach all Evangelists, Methodists, and 
Salvationists that were ever made. Why then do we not 
draw men as Spurgeon and ‘General’ Booth or Hugh Price 
Hughes? 

“T am afraid that there are two obvious reasons. We choose 
our topics unwisely, and we are not on fire with the love of God 
and of souls. 

“Nevertheless, when we give retreats or missions our priests 
can preach the Eternal Truths and the Gospel as fully and as 
powerfully as anybody. But why reserve these vital and sovereign 
Truths to once a year? Surely they ought to be proclaimed 
‘upon the housetops.’ If they were, the English people would 
feel that we are more scriptural and more evangelical than their 
own preachers. When we preach pieties and controversies it 
does not touch their souls. They are neither won nor moved 
by us. But surely we ought to win and move, and draw and soften 
the souls of men as our Lord did, and by the same truths. His 
preaching of the Eternal Truth was “as fire, and as the hammer 
that breaketh the rocks in pieces.’ So also was the preaching 
of the Apostles when they preached in the name of Jesus. This 
preaching converted the world, and no other will convert 
England. The English people as a whole, still believe in our 
Lord, His love, His passion, His absolution, His most Precious 
Blood—and also in repentance, grace, and conversion. Why 
do not we meet these Truths in their minds and the needs of 
their souls, by offering to them all these things in greater fresh- 
ness and beauty? They come to hear us hoping for these things, 
and they go empty away, saying that our preaching does not 
come home to them, and is not what they need. When we have 
got them to confession we can teach them Rosaries and the use 
of Holy Water.” 
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Then, too, the Reformation produced an attitude towards 
theological truth which was unfortunate. Theology came to 
be looked on rather as a weapon against the heretic than as 
food for the Catholic mind and soul. Here again Manning had 
a keen flash of insight: 


“A Seventh and grave hindrance,’ he wrote in the same 
place, ‘‘to the spread of the Catholic religion has been the 
controversial spirit both in matter and in manner of preaching 
and writing. There is no doubt that this was forced upon the 
Church in England by the so-called Reformation, which denied 
Catholic truth and affirmed doctrinal errors. But controversy 
is at best polemical theology, and polemical theology is simply 
if not wholly destructive. But destruction builds up nothing. 
At best it only clears the rubbish off the site so as to make 
building up possible. And yet positive theology will clear away 
rubbish, without seeming to do so. For clearness of statement 
is evidence in itself. Evidentia is Truth looking out of the cloud 
and making itself visible like light. The great majority of men 
are convinced, not so much by reasoning, as by a clear concep- 
tion of Truth.”’ 


Newman himself could hardly have bettered this. Between 
them the two great Cardinals had outlined the chief lack in the 
apologetic of the day. Newman ceased not to stress the need for 
a better understanding of the minds he wanted to reach, and for 
their preparation to receive the truth—‘‘ Novelty is often error,”’ 
he wrote, “‘to those who are unprepared for it.’ How are they 
to be prepared? Mere argument, says Manning, can never 
prepare, but ‘‘Evidentia is Truth looking out of the cloud and 
making itself visible like light.’”’ Yet for long after these things 
were written they seemed to be forgotten, and only in the last 
dozen years have they come to express the norm of Catholic 
apologetic. 

Many years later my mother began a lecture on Marriage by 
saying that most people are more occupied in defending the 
Catholic position than in trying to understand it. The great 
change which she lived to witness was in this direction. Milner’s 
End to Religious Controversy was in truth only part of the 
beginning, but controversy may find its end, as explanation of 
doctrine more and more replaces it. 


P 
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Doubtless the long fight with the Reformers was more acutely 
felt in England than elsewhere, but it was not the theology of 
English seminaries that it had affected—it was the theology of 
the Church at large. Manning saw the results, but he stopped 
short of seeing the cause. He blamed the apathy of the English 
clergy, their low or worldly views, he blamed the “luxuriance 
of the disloyal Catholic intellect.’ He did not see that centuries 
had produced a condition which could not be remedied in tens 
of years. He did not see that a coup d’état, such as moving 
the theological students from St. Edmund’s to Hammersmith, 
might lose much that was good in an old tradition while gaining 
nothing at all commensurate. Where the mind was concerned 
Newman understood far better the forces at his disposal and 
those arrayed against him. 

But it is in fact rather hard to speak definitely of Manning’s 
views in these matters, as though they had been identical 
throughout his long life. Newman’s consistency through a life 
of ninety years is almost unique and would be possible only to 
a philosopher—perhaps only to a philosopher living out of the 
world and not obliged to apply his philosophy in the rough and 
tumble of life. Manning was no philosopher, but he had to be a 
man of action continuously. He seems quite curiously never 
to have seen as he looked back that he had made certain mis- 
takes—yet also to have learnt from those mistakes. He com- 
plains in his “Hindrances’”’ that the Catholic clergy are not 
civiles like the Anglicans—are out of touch with their country 
and its way of life. Yet his own conception of the ideal seminary 
would not have remedied this. He complained of a mental 
state among Catholics which was inclined purely to oppose, 
instead of making the great Catholic truths acceptable to the 
world around. Yet this was all part of the intransigeance he 
had inculcated. He might in truth have urged that in a changing 
world methods of action must themselves change however fixed 
our principles. But he urged no such defence for he recognised 
in his own past actions nothing that called for defence. 

On the other hand Wilfrid was greatly angered by such 
a caricature of Cardinal Manning as that contained in Purcell’s 
biography. The author had counted on the sympathy of an 
ardent Newmanite. But Wilfrid Ward and the Duke of Norfolk 
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worked hard to prevent the publication of what. they regarded 
as a travesty. 

Cardinal Manning had given Mr. Purcell certain papers during 
his own lifetime, carefully chosen and with a prohibition against 
publishing anything not revised by the Cardinal himself. 
Immediately after Manning’s death Purcell showed these papers 
to his executors as proof that the Cardinal had intended him 
to have the rest. While the book was in progress he showed 
it to Baron von Hiigel who persuaded him to show it also to 
my father. 

At first it seemed as though something might be done. “I 
don’t despair,’ wrote Wilfrid to the Duke, “‘of getting [Purcell] 
in a better frame of mind, and I shall see him.” 

At first in a studiously moderate tone he set forth to Purcell 
himself the principles which he always maintained must be 
those of a biographer, and the way in which the Manning Life 
infringed them. This letter is much interlined and marked 
“rough copy, to be preserved.” 


“Molescroft, 
“‘Eastbourne, 


“Nov. 6, 1893. 
“My DEAR SIR, 


“T have delayed longer than I intended writing about your 
interesting proofs; but I found that I could not form a satis- 
factory opinion without reading them through—i.e. up to 
slip 120. 

“It seems to me that there are two elements in the book— 
the narrative element and the critical element. The narrative 
is very effective, and although I have marked for your con- 
sideration a few suggested omissions where it seems to me that 
the sense of proportion, generally excellent, has momentarily 
failed, I may be mistaken in this impression which I only give 
for your consideration. 

“As to the critical part I own that I am anxious. The criti- 
cism is more stringent and pervades the book more than I had 
expected from the first chapter. As I said in my last letter I 
am quite alive to the fact that there must be points in which 
you cannot concur with Cardinal Manning’s line of opinion or 
action—in which J certainly would not concur myself. And I 
am always opposed to biographies which simply idealise. But 
I do feel, on the other hand, what you yourself express in your 
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letter to me that ‘the biographer has with extreme caution, 
with prudent reticence, to put the best interpretation he can 
upon facts.’ I fancy that what you wish an opinion about is 
as to how far it strikes me that you will appear to the general 
reader to have succeeded in this. And in the critical, as distinct 
from the narrative part, I must aver that, as far as I have read, 
most of the book appears to be written with a hostile animus. 
I know from your letter that this is not so in intention, but L 
can’t help feeling that it will appear so to others. If you look 
at the matter as I do I am sure that this can be changed, as 
for the most part the effect I speak of is [produced] by isolated 
and not very long passages; but before I go fully into detail 
sheet by sheet I will explain my meaning a little further lest, 
if we take different views, the labour of detailed suggestions 
may be thrown away. 

‘““My own feeling is that the standpoint of the biographer who 
has access to all the private papers of the subject of his memoir 
is different from that of the outside critic, and that the public 
so regard it. No biographer can be bound to agree with his sub- 
ject, but he must as far as possible represent his subject’s stand- 
point sympathetically and to the best advantage before 
proceeding to criticism; and the hostile view which sometimes 
for justice’s sake must not be suppressed comes naturally in 
the second place,—often as the view of some of the opponents 
of the person whose life is being written. With this adverse 
view the biographer perhaps partly sympathises in some cases, 
and he may even indirectly hint this. But if the hostile view is in 
nearly all cases given as the important primary account, and as 
representing avowedly the biographer’s own opinion, the effect 
is of a hostility on his part, which while lawful in an avowed 
outside critic, seems to me impossible in the person to whom the 
private papers for an authorised memoir have been confided. 

“Tf his opinion is so hostile that he cannot take up a different 
attitude, I don’t see how he can write the book. 

“T think this really represents what you yourself say in your 
letter to me. If so, then we shall have common ground to go 
on in looking at the sheets.”’ 


The rest of this letter and several others go closely into the 
details of Manning’s life wherein my father felt the principles 
of sound biography were infringed. They are printed in full 
in the Appendix, as they cast much light on his own biographical 
methods. | 

As the days went on war was more definitely joined. On 
November 8th, Wilfrid wrote as follows to Lady Mary Howard: 
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“In spite of Norfolk’s heroism in deciphering my letter I 
hesitate to send him the enclosed copy of Purcell’s letter to Lord 
Emly which I have written rapidly; but the other enclosure I 
should be much obliged if you would forward to him to look 
at. I send them both to you as you will like to see both. Observe 
that what he calls ‘ill-sounding words’ are practically what he 
uses himself. He tries to give Vaughan the impression that 
such words are a great exaggeration of what he has in his book; 
but in reality he uses the words ‘double-dealing’ and ‘ambition’ 
—the latter constantly. As I have told the Cardinal, judging 
from his letters to me, to Emly, and to Vaughan himself, Purcell 
seems to me not to have what he calls in Manning a ‘double 
voice, but at least a ‘triple’ voice, and is probably an organ 
with very many stops. 

“The more I[ reflect the more I think that with such a shuffler 
nothing will do but to bargain that I will only look at his sheets 
on condition that. where he won’t adopt my suggestions he will 
go by Hiigel or Ryder—both of them Newmanites, so he ought to 
agree. Otherwise he will pretend he is adopting most of my sug- 
gestions and I shall be held responsible for an impossible book. 

“Perhaps you will send this letter on to Norfolk. It will save 
my writing another, and as it seems probable that there may 
be need later on of further discussion and action, I am anxious 
he should know the state of the case. 


The whole family were deeply interested. 
“T return all the letters,” wrote Lady Margaret Howard to 
my father. “‘Henry . . . has read them with great interest. 
. For myself I have seldom been so interested and amused 
as by Purcell’s letter to you. The clever villain has artfully 
put together all the bits of the Diary which he considers likely 
to offend you personally and rouse your hostile animus, and 
that of those who think with you, so as to get you to think 
better of him and his designs. . . . The book can’t fail to be 
the most entertaining reading, spoil it as you will.”’ 


My father was indeed bent on “‘spoiling’” something that 
was, as he insisted throughout, not a portrait but a caricature. 


“Speaking generally,’ he writes in one letter, “if I felt that 
Manning’s vivid recognition of the supernatural and the great- 
ness of his character, where it was great, were depicted with 
thorough sympathy and formed the main theme of the book, 
I should not be at all unwilling that his shortcomings should 
be indicated.”’ 
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The book as it stood was full of insinuations of worldliness, 
ambition and insincerity, for which but slight evidence was 
given. When Purcell did give evidence he poisoned the wells 
by interpreting it according to his view of the Cardinal, or by 
implying that where it was favourable it was untrustworthy. 
He gave special prominence to utterances of Manning’s old age 
tinged with fanaticism, which those nearest to him felt to be 
unjust to the real man as he had been in his prime. Throughout 
a “double voice” was spoken of as implying constant insincerity. 
This my father thought especially unfair. 


“T knew the Cardinal well,’ he wrote to Mr. Balfour, ‘and 
I am convinced that a kind of mysticism which constantly 
found oracular expression, and which became in the transition 
stage inconsistent, is the true explanation of what Mr. Purcell 
treats as a form of duplicity. While Newman was changing 
he avowed his uncertainty. This was very uncongenial to 
Manning and almost impossible to him except in his most 
intimate utterances. He always spoke to the public or to mere 
acquaintances as though what he said were almost revealed 
to him in a vision. And while he was changing, the vision 
became inconsistent. This was a great weakness but it was not 
duplicity.” 


Purcell showed himself more and more determined to make 
no substantial change in the book. Ultimately my father went 
to London and after consultation with Cardinal Vaughan and 
the Duke of Norfolk, persuaded Cardinal Manning’s executors 
to get an injunction against the publication of Purcell’s book. 
The lawyers were exceedingly hopeful. He had used much 
material to which he had a doubtful right, besides that which 
Manning had given him. He had consistently refused to show 
the executors what he was writing. My father said repeatedly 
that it was no fear of the truth which actuated him, but the 
fear of a maliciously untrue portrait. However, at the last 
moment the executors! lost their nerve and withdrew the legal 
proceedings they had initiated. 


“It is indeed monstrous,” wrote the Duke to Wilfrid on February 
25, 94 when they had been working for months, “I have written 


1Frs. Butler and Richards. Mr. Snead-Cox relates in his Life of 
Cardinal Vaughan that the Cardinal told him that, had he been executor, 
Purcell’s book would not have appeared. 
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to the Cardinal pointing [out] how serious I consider the fiasco 
with which we are threatened and the mischief of the course 
which has been pursued. I have expressed a strong hope he 
may be able to make the executors advance with a bold front 
or at least give their flight the appearance of a retreat.” 


The book appeared, and they had not exaggerated its evils. 
Cardinal Manning’s memory suffers still from its effect. The 
portrait it draws has been popularised by Lytton Strachey’s 
essay in Eminent Victorians. 

This book and his own interest in personality alike led Wilfred 
to a close study of its subject. He wrote on Manning, in Ten 
Personal Studies, lectured on him in America, and left a mass 
of notes in preparation for a special chapter. 


WILFRID WARD’S REMINISCENCES 


As I grew up, I felt from all I heard and saw of him that 
his realisation of the priestly ideal was no mere picture which 
his striking presence and surroundings at Bayswater left on a 
child’s mind. It was substantially true. He led a life of the 
severest asceticism. He seemed always to be at work, and to 
have no recreations. His whole mind, like my father’s, was 
absorbed in the cause of the Church, and, like my father also, 
his central ideal was a great reform of the clergy, to give them 
all the drill and enthusiasm of an army of the Church, leading 
a strict life of self-denial. St. Charles Borromeo—the patron 
of the Oblates—was his model. 

Mr. St. George Mivart, in a sketch of Manning, Newman 
and my father, contributed to the Tablet, once said that Newman 
typified intellect, my father emotion, and Manning will. The 
remark is, I think, a just one. Great determination and tenacity 
of purpose was a very prominent feature in Manning; and he 
would leave no stone unturned to obtain what he had set his 
mind upon. On the other hand Mr. Purcell’s picture of him 
as an intriguer for his own advancement always seemed to me 
as untrue as it was unkind. Manning was, on the whole, an 
unworldly man. He had, no doubt, a certain love of power, 
but the aims for which he worked and schemed so unceasingly 
represented the ideals of the gospel or the cause of the Church. 
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No one of the Oxford converts had sacrificed such a certainty 
of a great position in the Anglican Church as the man who 
was Archdeacon of Chichester when little more than thirty 
years old. | 

Besides his zeal for the direction of souls with high spiritual 
aims, and for the formation of the clergy, he was marked by 
an extraordinary tenderness for those in trouble and for sinners. 
Persons whom the world considered disreputable, if they wished 
to turn to better things, found no truer or more untiring friend 
than Manning. 

His dignity of manner it would be hard to exaggerate. 
He seemed unable to make a movement or to say a word that 
did not carry with it an effect of dignity. I once saw the letters 
he exchanged with a group of priests who had a difference with 
him and treated him with quite extraordinary rudeness. I 
heard also from persons present at some of the conferences 
between them, an account of his demeanour. Manning’s whole 
attitude had in it a perfect sense of the fitness of things, and 
he was as careful on this head in dealing with somewhat ill- 
conditioned opponents as though he had been carrying through 
some diplomatic negotiations with high powers, or some critical 
debate in the House of Commons. 

Part of this quality was his perfect gift of expression in 
speaking extempore. In this respect he was a noteworthy con- 
trast to Newman who, while he could say just the happiest 
thing on paper, halted and even broke down if he tried to speak. 
My father was present when the professors of St. Edmund’s 
College presented an address to Newman after the Achill trial. 
Newman got up to reply, and told them how deeply touched 
he was by their kind words. After a pause he said: “There 
once was a king . . .’’ and then completely lost the thread 
of what he wanted to say. He covered his face with his hands, 
and left the room. Such a failure was out of the question with 
Manning. He once said to me: “I learnt very early to think 
on my hind legs.” If anyone gave him a set of facts with which 
to illustrate an argument, he would remember them most 
minutely, and bring them out in such perfection of order and 
effect as it would be difficult to surpass in the most carefully 
revised writing. 
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The late Canon MacMullen once told me a story which showed 
that he had a rather trying experience of this gift of Manning’s. 
There was to be a great meeting at St. James’s Hall on the 
Education question. MacMullen had spent a whole week in 
getting up facts, figures and dates for his own speech. Manning 
wrote to him the day before the meeting, proposing that he 
should dine at Archbishop’s House, and they should go to St. 
James’s Hall together. They dined ¢éte-d-téte, and the whole 
of dinner was spent by Manning in asking MacMullen questions 
as to details of the controversy. In the event Manning had to 
speak first, and MacMullen found that in the excitement of 
conversation he had given Manning every fact prepared for 
his own speech. Manning had not forgotten one, and delivered 
a most effective oration, and MacMullen, when he rose himself 
to speak, could merely say: “The Archbishop has stated the 
case so lucidly that I have only to say that I heartily support 
his resolution.” 

Manning’s measured intonation helped him very much in 
speaking extempore, while it was in itself most impressive. The 
pause between his sentences accompanied by an occasional 
sniff, gave him time to think of the sentence that was to follow. 
There was something in his demeanour to the end which spoke 
of the Anglican dignitary, and when M. de Baumeville came 
to England and interviewed the more celebrated ecclesiastics, 
he was struck by Manning’s asceticism—an emaciated appear- 
ance and dignified manner. His remark, after talking to Man- 
ning, was: “I thought to find a priest; I found the skeleton of 
a parson.”’ 

His manner was always solemn, and he fixed you with his 
piercing eye. When on occasion he told a humorous story, the 
contrast between the matter and the manner added a humour 
of a special kind. I once complained to him of indigestion, and 
he handed on to me a piece of advice once given him by a 
Yankee, and in doing so combined a suggestion of the Yankee 
twang with the solemnity of a sermon. ‘“‘If you want to be happy 
and well,” he said, “you should always remember at your 
breakfast what a Yankee once said to me. He said, ‘Stranger, 
stranger, you should first stow away your solids, and then 
sluice down.’ ”’ 
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One very marked feature which appeared both in his con- 
versation and in his manner was a kind of mystical sense of the 
presence of unseen agencies guiding the corporate life of the 
Church. There were certain phrases and images which were 
ever in his mouth; a priest was ever ‘‘a priest according to the 
order of Melchisedec.” His dealings with the priests or the 
congregation at Bayswater were always spoken of by him as 
the care of “‘the pastor’’ for “his flock.’”’ He loved to use images 
drawn from the Apocalypse, and, both in sermons and in giving 
spiritual advice, made frequent allusions to ‘‘The great white 
throne.” Up to a certain point all this was very impressive. 
But occasionally perhaps one felt that the prophetic insight 
which his manner conveyed went beyond the reality, and he 
got near the boundary line which separates the sublime from 
the ridiculous. I remember well my interview with him when 
I thought I had made up my mind, in 1879, to be a priest. He 
asked to see me that he might talk to me of my future before I 
went to the Gregorian University at Rome. He greeted me with 
his usual impressive kindness and looked at me with the piercing 
eye of a prophet. “Tell me all about it,” he said; ‘‘let me know 
the story of your soul.” I began a somewhat rambling account 
of the matter to which I do not think he attended very much. 
I did not get very far before he stopped me and said, with his 
winning and serious smile: ‘‘No more of this; I will tell you 
what has happened. I have watched you from a child; I have 
seen your character develop; I have looked at you as you 
have served my Mass at St. Charles’ and St. Edmund’s. I have 
waited for this day, and now it has come. It has been with you 
as it was with me forty years ago. My father had plans for me; 
a career was open to me in diplomacy, or in the service of the 
State. But one day I said to myself, ‘When I come to die, when 
I come to stand before the great white throne, on which side 
shall I wish to have been—on the side of the world or on the 
side of the Incarnation?’ That is how it was with me, and 
something tells me that is how it has been with you.” 

I have never known any other person who could give a 
feeling of mystery or even awe by such trivial means, or such 
matter of course words. This habit represented something very 
peculiar in his temperament. He had fixed ideas about the end 
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of the world and a persecution impending over the Church. 
The phrase which seems to me best to characterise some curious 
manifestations of his character, is Carlyle’s phrase about his own 
lectures, that they were ‘A mixture of prophecy and play- 
acting.’ It would be a great mistake to regard any of Manning’s 
oracular sayings as merely histrionic, although he had perhaps 
an instinctive sense of the effect of his words on the general 
company. He had, unquestionably, a firm belief at the moment 
in his own insight. I have seen him sitting amid a group of nuns, 
who hung on his every accent and expected every sentence to be 
a memorable one. The consequence was a difficulty akin to that 
of the professional humorist, who is always expected to say 
something funny. Things profoundly impressive at the moment 
were expected and had to be said, but when they took the form 
of prophecy they were naturally not always realised. 

Manning’s practical ability in some directions was very 
remarkable. The Duke of Norfolk once told me that when 
they sat on a Royal Commission together in the ’eighties he 
realised for the first time Manning’s extraordinary readiness 
at grasping complicated details, and power of dealing with 
them in impromptu speech. He was a head and shoulders 
above the other Commissioners, though they were able men, 
and was looked up to by all. On the other hand, in forming 
his views, whether on politics or on religious philosophy, he 
seemed to me sometimes to travel by devious paths and to be 
moved by capricious impulses. One never knew what fixed 
idea would be invoked by him as an eternal truth, to explain 
and justify his course; and that course would change unaccount- 
ably and a new eternal truth would appear on the scene. In 
1870 he was primarily the champion of ecclesiastical authority; 
in 1880 of the democracy. The former line was defended by 
many images connected with the immovable Rock of Peter. 
“Dr. West, in the Catholic Church there is no House of 
Commons,’ was his stern reply to one who questioned his 
decision at a meeting of the senate of the Kensington Catholic 
University. 

Huxley told me that for a’year or so he and Manning often 
met, and that he once said to Manning: “‘ The great possibility 
of future power for your Church lies in its becoming the champion 
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of the democracy.’ He said that Manning started, and gave 
a look which seemed to say, “You have found out what is in 
my mind.”’ 


NARRATIVE 


Wilfrid Ward always maintained that the corrective to Purcell’s 
malicious picture of an essentially great man was to be found 
in the very material given in the biography. While he felt 
Cardinal Manning to be inadequate where Newman was 
supremely adequate—on the side of pure intellect—he always 
pointed to Manning’s holiness of life and immense powers of 
work and of sympathy as having achieved great things for the 
Catholics of England. 

Wilfrid did not live to see the publication of Shane Leslie’s 
Life of the Cardinal, yet even from Purcell, bad as the proportions 
_ were, much might be gathered of this work. The correspondence 
printed in Leslie’s book with the Bishops of Ireland, of Canada, 
America and the various European countries shows Manning 
acting upon and working with the universal Catholic hierarchy. 
He won for the Archbishopric of Westminster a singularly high 
position in the English speaking world. If his clergy were 
not to the full “‘czviles”’ in dealing with their equals in education, 
it was certainly not Manning’s fault if they failed to be in 
closest touch with the poor and to work for all causes of social 
reform. 

He cared primarily for social reform viewed from a super- 
natural standpoint. Thus he inaugurated an immense Temperance 
Crusade and worked for its spread side by side with zealous 
reformers of all creeds. But for Catholics that crusade was 
first for the glory of God, and the “Truce of St. Patrick,” 
whereby men bound themselves to total abstinence for the 
Eve of the Feast, the day itself and the day after, was one 
of his greatest achievements. Always ascetic, he had been 
accustomed to take with his meagre dinner one glass of wine, 
but this he gave up that he might more fully lead his flock 
in what became a widespread taking of the pledge. 

When the dockers’ strike had disorganized the Port of London 
it was Cardinal Manning who intervened and by personal 
influence on masters and men brought the disaster to an end. 
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After the strike he was urgent in bringing about Boards of 
Conciliation to prevent future trouble. 

He was looked upon by the poor of London as their father 
and protector. He was, too, called on by statesmen for advice 
and assistance. Mr. Purcell tries to portray him as subservient 
to Gladstone as long as he felt he could sway him, and then 
turning in the same hope to Disraeli, but an unbiassed reading 
of the letters to the two statesmen shows rather a man, states- 
manlike himself, who is determined to act as an Englishman 
and a Catholic in furthering what he believes the truest interests 
of his Church and his country. 

He served—the first Catholic to do so—on a Mansion House 
Committee, that was established to give relief to the French who 
had suffered after the Commune, and made so great an impression 
that henceforth no such Committee was held to be complete 
without him. Till then he had been known as a great church- 
man: thereafter he was welcomed as philanthropist and social 
reformer. 

He estimated at thousands the number of Catholic children 
for whom there were no schools and had almost met the evil 
before he died. The children of the poor were his closest care, 
the poor and sinners, what he loved best. I have been told 
by eye-witnesses that the ragged and the disreputable were 
frequent and welcome visitors at Archbishop’s House, and 
that the Pharisees were able to say, “this man receiveth 
sinners.” 

In money matters he was wholly disinterested. With all his 
schemes for helping the poor, building schools, and the rest, 
he would not move an inch to secure benefactions from the 
wealthy. Wilfrid used to prove this by quoting a story 
he had heard from Cardinal Vaughan. 


“About 1864 a lady of very great wealth and position, under 
the influence of his sermons, wished to become a Catholic. 
He prepared her for her reception, and she said to him one 
day: ‘Perhaps you may have good use for this,’ giving him 
a cheque for £1,000. Manning held the cheque, and replied: 
“Yes, it may do to cover a jam jar.’ She took it back, naturally 
abashed. He told the story to Father Vaughan at the time, 
and explained his action by saying that he thought it dangerous 
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to put himself under such obligations, and that his acceptance 
might place the new convert in an undesirably influential position. 
In the event, the lady took some offence, and her benefactions 
were thereafter bestowed on the Brompton Oratory.” 


When he urged his priests to act as directors and guides 
to holiness, he first set them an example. Such words as “the 
Father of his flock,” ‘“‘a priest according to the order of 
Melchisedec”’ might raise a smile from their frequent repetition 
and solemn utterance, but when he spoke them Manning had 
without doubt a “‘mental equivalent for his terms.” His spiritual 
children were legion, and the width of his influence was realised 
after his death. 

For three days he lay in state in Archbishop’s House while 
an endless crowd filed by to pay him their last homage. The 
streets were packed. No one might stop or kneel as the endless 
stream flowed on from morning to night. Those who remember 
say that the faces in the streets showed personal grief—the 
poor of London, Catholic and non-Catholic, felt they had lost 
a Father. 

A Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, a strong champion of 
the definition of Papal Infallibility, who never bated a jot 
of Catholic claims, uncompromising and intransigent he yet 
was “‘welcomed at Exeter Hall,’’ and won the admiration and 
respect of a hostile Protestant country so that his funeral has 
been compared with that of the Duke of Wellington. ‘London 
offered a unique spectacle on that memorable occasion. No 
funeral in our day was witnessed by such vast masses of people. 
The procession passed through more than four miles of streets, 
rendered at certain points almost impassable by the dense crowds. 
All England was represented, and was of one mind in doing 
honour to Cardinal Manning.’ 

“Seldom,” wrote Wilfrid Ward, “‘has one felt better suited to 
a man’s life-work and personal presence alike, the great antiphon, 
so often sung as he entered his Cathedral, and recited by those 
who prayed over his grave: Ecce sacerdos magnus, qui in diebus 
suis placmt Deo, et inventus est justus.” 

Of late years it has been the fashion to tear to shreds the 
old-fashioned ‘‘idealised’’ biography and discover the ugly 
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vices lurking out of sight. Cardinal Manning deserved the 
reversal of this process. We who believe in original sin do 
not expect to find a flawless human figure. Only Queen Elizabeth 
dared to say ‘Paint my face without shadow.”’ The one real 
shadow on Manning’s face is his treatment of Cardinal Newman. 
Yet great saints of the Church have quarrelled. Of Barnabas 
and Saul, Scripture says in the Greek: “There arose an irritation 
between them.” 

The thinkers and the men of action are alike needful for 
the Church’s work—yet the thinkers see so much further, the 
practical men are often astigmatic, so that irritations may 
well arise through which God’s purpose works its way as through 
all the rough material human nature provides for the divine 
action. 

At his last visit to Newman, Wilfrid Ward was asked what 
Manning meant by some recent saying. ‘‘In 1860 he spoke 
differently.” “I suppose,’ my father answered, “he would 
say he has changed his mind.” “Yes, Wilfrid Ward, but the 
moral law does not change.” 

At his next visit to Manning, Wilfrid was received a little 
stiffly. ‘I hear you have been to Birmingham’”’—pause and 
snifi—‘‘to visit Cardinal Newman. Shall I tell you, Wilfrid 
Ward, what has ruined that man’s career? One thing and one 
thing only: Temper!—temper!!—TEMPER!!!” 

All my father’s feelings were with the recluse at Birmingham; 
he had suffered from the practical results of action without 
philosophy behind it. Yet at the end of all he hailed Manning 
as a great man—a great champion of the Church and a character 
essentially unworldly and noble. 


CHAPTERO XLV 


A BIOGRAPHER AND A NOVELIST IN A 
HOUSEFUL. OF (CHILDREN 


My parents had moved to Eastbourne in 1891, first into a 
furnished house in Jevington Gardens, then to Molescroft. 
Wilfrid’s mother took a gloomy view of the situation: anyone 
finding her letter would picture rather the Embankment than 
comfortable lodgings. 


‘““My dear poor Old Thing,” she wrote, “you have made a 
sad mistake—a young family—homeless—is a misery. You 
would even have saved money had you arranged with your 
landlord to stop quietly where you were until you had found 
another house. 

“However young birds will only learn by experience, even 
if they break their wings learning to fly. 

‘Believe me—who have had plenty—removals are very 
sertous things and not to be undertaken lightly.”’ 


We remained at Eastbourne nine years searching the while 
for a more suitable permament home. Bishop’s Stortford, 
East Grinstead, Eltham and other places came under con- 
sideration. Friends would send word of a pleasant house and 
my father would hasten to see it. Pictures of its possibilities 
as a home would be vividly drawn,—perhaps too vividly. 
Then drawbacks would be discovered: for nine years we 
remained at Eastbourne. 

I remember Molescroft as a large, comfortable house with 
an inadequate garden. Our balls would fly over the wall, and 
the indignant Evangelical colonel in the next house registered 
protest at our being allowed to play on Sundays. The house 
was twenty minutes’ walk from the sea and about the same 
from a country spot known as Paradise. Nursery and school- 
room walks usually went in one of these directions, and so did 
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walks with my mother except for the occasional joy of an expe- 
dition to Beachy Head or Pevensey Castle. 

My father walked almost daily on the downs until later he 
took to golf. ‘‘The incubus of thought is got rid of,’’ he wrote 
to my mother, making his own some words of Huxley, “if you 
walk up a hill and walk fast.” 

Many of these walks were taken in company with Professor 
Huxley, others with Mr. Williams! or—a frequent visitor to 
Eastbourne—Mr. Gibson (later Lord Ashbourne). But to get 
rid of “‘the incubus of thought” the walk had to be solitary, 
for with all these companions talk on ultimate realities was 
apt to be the order of the day. We “‘used to talk so abundantly,”’ 
wrote John Bailey after Wilfrid Ward’s death, “that we some- 
times got into trouble at Mitcham [on the golf links] for wasting 
other people’s time who came after us.” 


My father’s literary output in these years was considerable— 
my mother’s less in amount, for she took seven years to complete 
her first novel One Poor Scruple. Those seven years, however, 
witnessed another kind of constructive activity which makes it 
almost surprising that she wrote at all. The fourth baby, 
Cardinal Vaughan’s godson, was born in 1894. 

“Congratulations,” wrote Baron von Hiigel, “on your new 
baby and additional philosopher.”’ 

“All hail to Herbert Joseph,’’ wrote Hutton to my mother; 
“may he in all his generations turn ‘the hearts of the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just.’ I fear he comes too late into the 
world to do that service for this poor old party who is yours 
very affecly.” 

Leo Paul completed the family in 1896. ‘‘He should,” 
wrote George Wyndham, “unless he belies his name, present a 
fine combination of courage and savoir faire.” 

It was with some faint resentment that my mother used 
to recall the visit to Eastbourne of Cardinal, then Monsignor, 
Merry del Val. Looking round on the tribe, he remarked, 
“Five children—and you write novels.”’ She felt that he would 
never have said, “Five children—and you play cards.”’ The 
implication was obvious and unfair. A young niece had reported 
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the wedding sermon. “Fr. Sebastian said that Aunt Joe was 
a great writer, but now she must look after the house and leave 
Uncle Wilfrid to write the books.” 

What material all this would give to the modern novelist 
for a tale of inevitable frustration. Either neglected children: 
or a stifled talent, smothered under household cares or sacrificed 
to her husband’s career with unwise, suicidal unselfishness. 
Such a story was not to be written. I suppose we children were 
spoilt. We were certainly not neglected. Baroness Anatole 
von Hiigel said later that we were like “five only children,” 
the attention to each was so personal. Nor was my mother’s 
talent stifled. I think the household and family cares fed and 
stimulated her writing, which was perhaps less in quantity 
but higher in quality than if it had been her primary concern. 

It was, too, a most unusual case of one ideal and two talents 
which blended happily in its service. ; 

In their very different ways they treated the same subjects, 
and their shared thoughts and life shaped for them the prob- 
lems and suggested the answers. Everything they wrote they 
read aloud to each other, and on every book of either is the 
mark of the other’s mind. 

In their method of working they were curiously different. 
In later years a secretary of my father’s parodied him as saying, 
“T have just completed the fourteenth revision of my first para- 
graph.” His first draft was written quickly and easily, and 
then came laborious revision and re-writing with the help of a 
multitude of counsellors in whom he found wisdom. He had 
an almost unique power of profiting from criticism and sug- 
gestion. I hardly like to say how young I was when he first 
gave me something to read in MS., and when I could find no 
criticism to make I was told, “You can’t have been payin 
attention.” 

My mother, on the other hand, put out her best work in her 
first draft, which cost her great effort and left her much exhausted. 
She could not bear interruption, and would secrete herself in one 
of the spare rooms or some other bolt-hole for the two or three 
hour space which was all she could manage at a stretch. 

My father was, on the whole, indifferent to noise, and only 
at certain moments of crisis did he mind interruption. I remember 
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one wet day when we played “ Hide-and-seek-all-over-the- 
house,’’ when he did rush out and thrust Fabiola into my hand, 
adjuring me to sit down quietly. I suppose I was eight or nine 
and Wiseman’s novel did not appeal to me as a substitute for 
the game. 

It may be remembered that W. G. Ward said: “I have no 
affection for my children as such,’’ and he took not the faintest 
interest in them until they were growing up. My father was 
entirely different. His interest in us began from the cradle— 
quaintly enough sometimes, as when he brought me at six 
months an immense doll, or wrote to ask my mother if I missed 
him—before I was a year old. 

He played with us a great deal and began in our very early 
youth the preparation for Christmas of an immense tree. 
This was put into the hall or dining-room behind screens, and 
every single toy on it was hung by my father or mother. They 
must have spent pounds on it—and they were not rich. It 
was never a repetition—every year brought some fresh feature. 
Once I remember immense white storks flying round it by a 
cunning arrangement of wire, another year Chinese lanterns. 
We preferred, it seems, winter to summer, because of so many 
birthdays and the Christmas tree—so my father writes—and, 
it must be added, more frequent orgies of playing and singing. 

“The Pirate King,” “The Little Fat Grey Man,” with my 
father enacting the character part as he sang, whole operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan with all the parts taken by the man at the 
piano, while our shrill pipe faintly assisted in the Chorus. The 
Erlko6nig sent a terrible, delicious thrill down the backbone: 
the father riding: swifter and swifter the pursuit—the terrible 
ending ‘‘in his arms the child was dead.’’ The German words 
were beyond us, but the meaning once explained it became the 
most favoured song—at least, to a section of the family, for in 
all these matters we fell into camps: Dickens v. Scott, Round- 
heads v. Royalists, and comic songs v. tragic. 

In the summer we saw less of my father, for he swam and 
played golf. But as we got bigger there was another thrill 
in being taken ‘“‘out of my depth,” and taught to float. Only 
my brother Wilfrid, however, began to make any hand of swim- 
ming before we left Eastbourne. My father was only a good 
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teacher to a very good learner. He lacked a teacher’s patience, 
and decided that a thing one could not do quickly was “out 
of one’s line.’”’ In his own case he did many things well and 
dismissed the rest. ‘‘That’s out of my line.” 


If Wilfrid and Josephine Ward were united in their absorp- 
tion in certain ideas they were no less so in their intense interest 
in character. To both of them it seemed of the first importance 
to observe how ideas work in the individual mind, and again how 
character shapes life and destiny. The chosen medium of one 
was biography, of the other fiction; and both of these demand 
—-in very different ways—a study of character, its interpreta- 
tion, even its creation. 

Both my parents came from the somewhat narrow but fresh 
and clear world of an intensely Catholic home. They saw in 
sharpest contrast the world of Mallock’s New Republic. In that 
Republic there is in embryo everything that may be seen to-day 
fully developed—even to the certainty that Christian morals 
must follow Christian theology in going as surely as in coming. 

Cecilia, Mark Feildes and Laura Hurstmonceaux in my mother’s 
novel One Poor Scruple were living figures from that world, not 
copied but created. The product of ideas, they were not just 
an essay in ideas. They were living beings working out their 
destiny, helped or hindered by circumstances but always free 
human agents. From their acts grows the story: character is 
above plot—for the only plot worth having grows from the 
interaction of personalities. 

In an article in the Dublin Review called “Plots and Persons 
in Fiction,” my mother some years later discussed this view. 
It was the one on which she had always acted, and it delighted 
her to find that her theory and practice went with that of the 
greatest English novelists. For this essay she did much reading, 
for she loved to analyse and to find out the principles on which 
instinctively she had worked. 

She asks the question as to the place of plot in fiction and 
touches on the story of Dumas lying silent on the deck of a ship 
for three days till his plot was completed. But Dumas was not 
high among the creators of character—and character should be 
as decisive for plot as it is for life. 
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“A great work of fiction, in which the construction appears 
to have been well blocked out except for its last chapters, is 
Adam Bede. It has the unity and the development of a great 
musical composition, the proportions of a Gothic Cathedral, 
the merciless grandeur of the laws of nature. Yet we know from 
one of George Eliot's letters that the only materials with which 
she was conscious of setting out on her task were the personality 
of Dinah Morris and the scene in the prison. No doubt there 
were in the recesses of her mind all the experiences that went 
to make up Adam himself, Mrs. Poyser, and all the rest of that 
great company, but directly they came together and became 
alive they wrought out the plot for themselves as we all make 
or mar our lives upon this earth. That is surely the main truth 
of the novel which deals with human nature. If you have the 
power to bring human beings into life at all they will act out 
their. lives almost independently of their authors. George 
Eliot watches Dinah Morris becoming very unlike her living 
prototype; Thackeray is astonished at the sayings of his char- 
acters and asks where did they get such notions? Charlotte 
Bronté groans in one of her letters because the heroine she 
intended to be ‘the most beautiful’ character will give place to 
the very imperfect one in Villette; Scott follows his characters 
along the easiest road to keep up with them; and who could 
suppose for a moment that Dickens decided where and when 
David Copperfield was to meet Micawber? He was quite as 
surprised as anyone else to find him at Canterbury with Mrs. 
Micawber and the twins, because that great man thought it 
would be rash not to visit Canterbury Cathedral. 

“But it is well to keep to the serious side of the question. No 
one will deny that we do greatly make or mar our lives by the 
marring or the making of character, and the greatest drama is 
the unfolding of the action of the will as it adheres to or thwarts 
the Divine purpose. Two weak wills, harmless, but pleasure 
loving, are the materials for awful tragedy in Adam Bede; 
and one soul of heroic purpose, of real saintliness, saves 
them both. It is the history of the human race. And the 
artist at the zenith of her powers was overmastered by her 
characters. George Eliot might deny a future life. Dinah 
Morris, Adam Bede and the fallen Hetty know that they are to 
rise again. 

“The working out of character is the ordinary story of our 
lives and is the most appropriate subject of art—because it falls 
completely within the scope of human action. Anna Karénina 
is a supreme instance of this method of construction arising out 
of character. From Anna’s smile when she first appears leaving 
the railway carriage at Moscow to the last glimpse of Anna’s 
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dead face in the ghastly tragedy of the railway station at the 
end, there has been no necessity of fate, no overwhelming 
pressure of external circumstance, it has been the awful history 
of the corruption of character. . . 

Pi cl tris ivCndracter beyond all else, beyond the sense 
of fate, beyond the varieties of circumstance, beyond the sun- 
shine or moonlight of romance that we touch the springs of life. 
It may be that some trifling or absurd detail, by the force of its 
truth, brings us into such close relation with a personage in 
fiction that he or she becomes from that moment not something 
of which we have read, but somebody whom we have known. 
Of course the whole character must be worthy of the detail 
that has proved to be the moment of revelation, but the detail 
has been the means of our touching on some vital connexion 
between the picture and the mind of the reader. What does it 
matter who the characters are or where they lived, whether it 
be Mrs. Poyser scolding Dinah for being unselfish, or Louis XI 
giving dinner to the Burgundian envoy, or Elizabeth Bennett 
refusing Mr. Collins, or Jeannie Deans realising that Effie has 
become ashamed of her sister, or Levin’s low spirits before his 
marriage with his beloved Kitty, or ‘La Morte’ taking the 
poison from her husband with a smile, or Lucy Snowe concealing 
her birthday present from the French professor, or Claverhouse 
giving orders for the removal of the dead body of Habakuk 
Mucklewrath and the cure of his horse’s shoulder, or Kim 
enjoying the strong language of the old lady on her pilgrimage, 
or the little minister jumping the gooseberry bush in the Manse 
garden, or Becky Sharp throwing Johnson’s Dictionary into the 
shrubs, or Mr. Pecksniff describing the charms of his dead wife 
who ‘had a little property,’ or Fergus MacIvor Vich Ian Vor, 
of Glennaquoich, consoling Waverley for what he himself was 
about to suffer. In all these things, great or small, whether they 
have in them tears or laughter, they have one thing undoubtedly, 
and that is life. No need in great things or small to draw out the 
moral on the author’s part; all that we need ask of him is to give 
us life, and the rest we must do for ourselves.”’ 


That my mother’s taste in fiction was catholic is sufficiently 
apparent in this quotation. She read widely and constantly— 
and with the attention learnt by discipleship to R. H. Hutton. 
In those days both she and my father did a good deal of reviewing 
for the Spectator and she told me once she would never forget 
Hutton’s horror when she confessed to having written a review 
of a book she had not finished reading! 

“TI read the reviews in the Spectator steadily,’ wrote Mary 
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Church, daughter and biographer of Dean Church, “‘to see if 
I can detect your hand.” 

The solemnity with which some of the literary ladies of the 
period sat enthroned was an unfailing source of amusement to 
my parents and their friends. At a luncheon party a certain 
novelist failed to appear because of a headache. ‘‘See what a 
woman pays for creative work,’”’ exclaimed one of her admirers, 
to my father’s delight. Mary Church and my mother struck a 
bargain that each was to tell the other of her reviews: but they 
both took thought too seriously not to take themselves and 
each other lightheartedly. 


“ How industrious you are with your reviewing. You must be 
rolling up a fortune,’ wrote Mary Church. ‘I was delighted 
with M. Aurelius and thought you awfully clever! A Latin 
quotation too—though I believe you got that straight from 
Mr. Ward—gave a great air to your article.” 


To the English classics my mother returned again and again, 
and her family were brought up on Dickens, Sir Walter and 
Shakespeare. She ventured in a brief paper, never reprinted, to 
differ both from R. H. Hutton and G. K. Chesterton as to the 
realism of Dickens. What Chesterton allowed to Dickens only in 
David Copperfield she believed to be true of all his works. He is 
not an idealist but a realist with the realism of a boy. 


“There is a common impression that ‘realism’ and a ‘realistic’ 
writer must mean the photographic treatment of vice by a mind 
that is not perfectly pure in its tastes. Is it the amazing purity 
of Dickens that is supposed to stand in the way of realism? 
Here above all we have the world through the eyes of a child, 
the world of London streets, of a city hoary with vice that does 
not even pay to virtue the homage of hypocrisy.” 


And again: 


“The boy understands the broad simple feelings that can be 
seen from the outside; he must wait for experience before he can 
know the secrets of the heart. But because his knowledge is 
superficial it is not notional. An impressionist is a realist, not an 
idealist. . 

“Dickens saw life with the simple distinctness of the un- 
educated, and here he has his critics at a great disadvantage. 
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Unlike them, he had not had his powers of observation blunted 
by education before he saw life; he was not possessed of the 
conventional views “of other men’ before he studied men. 
Wonderful and amazing education of genius! Strange and 
extraordinary incident in the history of literature, that the 
great artist who was to paint the immortal picture of our most 
mysterious, commonplace, practical, money-loving, tragic city, 
was a little delicate, suffering child, ‘one of a row of suffering 
boys in a great dreary factory, pasting the same kinds of labels 
on to the same kinds of blacking-bottles from morning till night.’ 
The child who had been over-stimulated in the nursery, escaped 
the drill of the boys’ school, had nothing to crush his originality, 
nothing to conquer the awful nervous terrors of his age, nothing 
to make him learn the ordinary worldliness of the ordinary 
boys’ school. The streets of London by night or day were his 
preparatory school, and after he had learnt his huge lesson by 
heart, after his imagination had been moulded in an indelible 
form, he went to learn enough of books and grammar, and what 
little more teachers far more ignorant of life than himself could 
teach him, so that he might be able to express the fiery vision 
in language that we all may read. But it was that first period, 
that first terrible development, that produced the great Dickens 
characters, the great Dickens horrors, the great Dickens know- 
ledge of how the selfishness and cruelty and mercy and love of 
men do actually fulfil themselves in life.” 


One final passage must be quoted, for it casts a certain light 
on her own work, 


“In no point is Dickens a more wonderful master in realism 
than in his knowledge of the workings of the ego, the personal 
vanities of the individual. . . . And it was greatly in showing 
of what they were proud in themselves, and in each other, that 
he showed what manner of men they were. Examination papers 
in Dickens are now very common in classes for literature in 
Paris. Might not an excellent one be set asking of what each 
character was proud? There is no other author’s works that 
could be so exhaustively treated on this one point. Old Mr. 
Weller was proud of his own and his son’s knowledge of life, 
the Marchioness was proud of her ingenuity as to doing Miss 
Brass in the matter of the key of the safe, Mrs. Todgers was 
supremely proud of Todgers’ establishment for single gentlemen. 
‘Todgers could do it when it liked,’ was writ large in the con- 
sciousness of that admirable woman. Mrs. Gamp had really 
professional pride in laying out, if not in bringing round, her 
patients. The Father of the Marshalsea was unutterably 
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proud of having been in the gaol longer than anybody else. 
Was not Mrs. Nickleby proud of her charms in the darkest hour 
of trouble, and Mrs. Micawber of her power of logical statement? 
Is there anything to beat the pathos of Miss Flite’s pride in the 
attentions of the Lord Chancellor, or more convincing than the 
pride of the young Turveydrops in the old scoundrel’s deport- 
ment? What more tragic than Nancy’s pride in the strength of 
Bill Sykes? Is there not pure tragedy also in the professional 
pride of the ‘artful dodger’ and the admiration of the other 
young thieves? 

‘‘And where he misunderstood the pride and vanity of a man, 
he often misunderstood the whole character. He always seemed 
to think that gentlemen had their pride satisfied and glutted; 
he never saw that their pride depends for its satisfaction on the 
conquest and the admiration of their equals, just as the pride 
and vanity of a poor man does on the admiration of his equals. 
Dickens is ever the boy in the street, who sees the satisfied, 
haughty great pass in their carriages; and how many of those 
who pass even in motor cars are satisfied as to the amount of 
attention they have received from their equals or from those 
just above them? They are far more occupied with the failure 
of their own scheme of life than with contempt of the poor man 
on the pavement. Their deafness to the voices below them is 
because in their inner consciousness they are occupied far more 
often in self-pity and self-sympathy than in self-satisfaction 
and self-congratulation.” 


It is my mother’s feeling of pity that here seems so charac- 
teristic—the power of sympathy, never blunted by worldliness, 
which led her to see that every human being is burdened by life 
and looking for release—albeit unconsciously. Her prolonged 
childhood, her sheltered youth were followed by a life, busy 
indeed, but not distracted. ‘“‘Where have you hidden them all 
these years,’ asked Mr. Wyndham of Lady Edmund Talbot? 
when he first met my parents at Derwent in the early nineties. 

Life at Eastbourne was very quiet. My mother spent much 
time reading, walking, reflecting, much time in nursery and 
schoolroom with her children. Tennyson used often to quote 
Goethe’s saying ‘‘Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille.’ My 
mother thought this, curiously enough, specially true in that 
part of a novelist’s work to which it is presumed least to apply— 
keen observation of men and manners. 


1 Now Viscountess Fitzalan of Derwent. 
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Observation, she held, was blunted by being called on too 
continuously. Both ideas and characters had to mature in the 
mind by a slow process, and impressions might be blurred or 
cancelled by fresh impressions coming too rapidly. Jane Austen 
was truer, Charlotte Bronté deeper, because they had not 
had too many experiences, because Time had been allowed 
to do its essential part in bringing to perfection the fruit of 
experience. | 

“Darling, I think you really enjoyed George Wyndham and 
Sidgwick,’’ wrote my father, “and that was a great pleasure 
to me. I get so much the most of these nice things, and you get 
but few.’’ Yet, as appears in the last chapter, my father, though 
he went abroad and to London fairly often, stood aside from the 
life of society (with a big S) deliberately and of set purpose. 
“London,” he wrote, ‘“‘should only be for one or two nights at 
a time. That is nice and may be frequent, but to stay there 
clouds the mind.’”’ Late nights made work impossible. Work 
for about four hours every morning after an immense breakfast, 
golf or a walk in the afternoon was his fixed programme seldom 
deviated from. I do not think I ever remember his taking a 
whole day’s holiday when at home, and often he worked when 
abroad. But I never remember, either, his doing more than a 
very little work in the evening. After golf came dinner, reading 
aloud, music or a game, and then an early bed. 

He, too, had known the maturing effect of time. Those long 
years of monotony, uncertainty and a measure of frustration 
had perhaps done a work for his mental powers greater than the 
Oxford he never ceased to regret. At least he came to the viewing 
of life and men from a somewhat original angle, and with con- 
siderable reserve of stored energies. The other regret expressed 
in the Reminiscences—that he had no regular profession—always 
remained, yet many drawbacks have their advantages. “I 
admire,’ wrote Professor James Ward, ‘“‘your wealth of 
learning and envy you the leisure that makes such vast 
reading possible.” 

Later on, with the foundation of the Synthetic Society, the 
move to Dorking, the growing up of the family, both would see 
many more people and much oftener. But in these years they 
chiefly thought and wrote. 
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Can it be said of the biographer as of the novelist that his art 
is creative? 


“Wilfrid Ward was a biographer,’ says G. K. Chesterton, 
“in a sense as exact and more exalted than we apply to a 
biologist ; he really dealt with life and the springs of life. Some 
are so senseless as to associate the function with merely indirect 
services to literature like those of the commentator and the 
bibliographer. They level the great portrait-painter of the 
soul with the people who put the ticket on the frame or the 
number in the catalogue. But in truth there is nothing so 
authentically creative as the divine act of making another man 
out of the very substance of oneself. Few of us have vitality 
enough to live the life of another. Few of us, therefore, can 
feel satisfied with our own competence in or for biography, 
however fertile we may be in autobiography. But he was so full 
of this disinterested imagination of the biographer that even his 
short journalistic sketches were model biographies. He made 
a death-mask in wax with the firmness of a sculptor’s monument 
in marble. It seems but the other day that I was reading his 
brief but admirably balanced study of George Wyndham under 
the immediate shadow of that other great loss: I had so often 
met them together; and already both have passed; but what 
he did there is what he could do so well, and what I attempt 
Perea vail... °. 

“Yet I think the very positive qualities of his personality 
can perhaps still be most easily handled and summarised as 
those which made him so fine a critic of others. In his inter- 
pretations of Newman or of William George Ward he was without 
a suspicion of self-display; but he achieved something quite 
other and stronger than self-effacement. In truth, a magician 
needs a high power of magic in order to disappear. But he did 
something very much more than disappearing. He was anything 
but merely receptive, he could be decidedly combative but he 
could also and above all,be strongly co-operative with another’s 
mind. His intellectual qualities could be invisible because they 
were active, when they were the very virile virtues of a biographer 
which are those of a friend.”’ 


My mother, in quoting these words of Chesterton’s, adds that 
she always felt that ‘‘ Wilfrid lived in the person whose life he 
was writing—and so much was this the case that I, too, lived 
successively in the company of his father, whom I had never 
known, of Cardinal Wiseman and of Aubrey de Vere. All our 
life together was lived under the shadow of Cardinal Newman, 
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all his other work never distracted him from the study of 
the greater personality.” 

This was true, and I think the degree and kind of the absorp- 
tion were a little unusual. These great figures from the past 
seemed to enter during meals and walks and in the evening 
they never quite left us. ‘Don’t try to pretend,’ my sister 
said to me lately, “that you didn’t get dreadfully bored with 
Cardinal Newman.” 

“Making another man out of the very substance of oneself”’ 
—no wonder if it sometimes became a little exhausting alike 
for himself and for the family. Yet he gave sympathy as well 
as expecting it and loved us as we grew up to tell as well as to 
listen. “‘ You say nothing of who are there,’’ he wrote to my 
sister staying with some friends, “which is a little provoking 
of you.”’ Whatever may be true of the children of learned fools, 
the children of intellectual parents are not likely to grow up 
dull and suppressed. 

It must have been in very early days that the family habit 
grew up which later so perplexed my husband. 

“All the Wards,” he said, ‘“‘talk together on quite different 
subjects and never wait for each other. When the third starts 
the first just gets a little louder.” . . . But Cardinal Newman 
remained in possession. 

This power of being possessed by his subject did, I think, lead 
my father to discover, as Mr. Chesterton well puts it, “life and 
the springs of life.” This goes deeper than any analysis, yet to 
a point he could and did analyse his principles and methods. 
The first time he did so was as a result of the Purcell controversy 
(See Appendix A). Again in the last work of his life: lectures 
on ‘‘The Character Study in Biography and Fiction” given 
in London to the Royal Institution in 1915 and reprinted in Last 
Lectures. 

A biographer he held is essentially a portrait painter. It is 
his duty so to select and present the material that the proportion 
is true and the portrait faithful—never to exaggerate one feature 
as in caricature, never to allow bias or prejudice to twist the 
mouth into a sneer or subtly suggest unkindness in the lines 
round the eyes. The object is not to paint such a picture as will 
startle or arrest but one which is a faithful likeness. The honour 
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of the dead man is in the hands of his biographer, and this fact 
lays on him a grave responsibility. It is foolish and it is 
wrong to conceal defects, to destroy or suppress evidence of 
facts, but, as he had tried to make clear in his correspondence 
with Purcell, it is almost more blameworthy to conceal virtues, 
exaggerate defects and so pronounce a hostile verdict against 
the subject of your biography. For the public assumes that the 
biographer is the Counsel for the Defence or at least the impartial 
judge. The reader can never in the nature of things see all the 
evidence and judge for himself—a selection has been made for 
him, and he can only assume that such a selection has been 
fairly made. 

But the best possible picture of a man is not likely to be given 
by his own autobiography. This is a possibility where “the 
heart and the eye for truth” are present to a rare extent: it isa 
possibility seldom realised. For most men look on the past 
through spectacles unconsciously tinted by the present, and 
most men see, not themselves, but a fancy picture of themselves 
as they would wish to have been and to have appeared. On the 
whole, autobiography has its chief value as material for bio- 
graphy; it must be checked by contemporary letters and 
external evidence. 

The value of the different kinds of material for biography 
he discusses at some length, illustrating from his own experience. 
In some cases letters form the most valuable part of the material, 
in others letters are quite unrepresentative of character. All 
who knew him declared W. G. Ward to be the most amusing 
and most tolerant of men, yet his letters were mainly dull and 
intolerant. They were generally polemical letters called forth 
by some special controversy and quite uncharacteristic. There- 
fore in writing his life they had to be used sparingly. Wiseman 
wrote in dull and prolix fashion in English, but his letters in 
Italian were clear and cogent and translated into English formed 
most valuable material. Newman’s letters were of the highest 
value, yet so often stressed one side of a situation to one corres- 
pondent, the other to another, that both full and careful selection 
were needed to show his whole mind and make perfectly clear 
that it was his mind and not the subjective interpretation of 
his biographer. 
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Again, should already published material be used? Yes, if 
it tells its story better than that which has not been published. 
And he instances the use by Mr. Monypenny of Disraeli’s 
novels as showing a side of his character that could not other- 
wise have been brought out. 3 

“The golden rule,’’ he sums up, “is that there is no golden 
rule.” | 

All the material must be mastered fully, meditated upon 
and understood. It is not for the biographer to pronounce 
judgment, he need not even analyse. If four different artists, 
all good portrait painters, were to choose the same subject, 
we who know the man would recognise him from each portrait. 
Each artist’s special talent would give a certain subjective 
element, yet the sitter remains an objective fact. ‘‘What the 
writer must attempt to do is to make the subject of his biography 
known to his readers much as he would have been known to 
those who came into intimate contact with him in real life. 
He cannot do much more. He will have achieved signal success 
if he does as much. . . . There are in the case of most human 
beings, elements of character which even the most intimate 
friends cannot fathom; and the solution of any such mystery 
is outside the biographer’s immediate sphere. 

“In the case of novels, objectivity is secured primarily by 
art, in biography by evzdence.” 

Against neglect of any part of the available evidence Wilfrid 
was especially severe. He hated what he called “the higher 
critics”” of biography who base their whole study on one or 
two incidents and some ingenious guesses, preferring “what 
is really vivid and effective fiction to dry, puzzling, authentic 
fact 

This sort of “higher criticism’ in biography may arise from 
an undue desire for simplification—for human beings are 
inconsistent, and it is easier to draw a one-sided picture than 
to fit in apparently inconsistent elements. It may arise from 
the undue idealisation of an admirer. Or again it may spring 
from a personal dislike, a grudge to gratify or a wish to startle 
the world and secure attention for a totally new view. 

It is interesting to-day to read these pages, for the type of 
biography my father criticised has become now so much more 
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common, although the manner of it has changed considerably. 
No longer are omissions in the text to be found fully set out 
in the 17th Appendix, no longer is material given in the book 
itself whereby any falsity in the picture may be corrected. 

In Candour in Biography my father illustrated the bad 
method by an imaginary biography of Dr. Johnson which must 
be quoted together with his summing up of the matter. 


“A memoir of Dr. Johnson is, we will suppose, to be written, 
shortly after his death. The writer who undertakes to deal 
with his remains and write his life (Boswell by hypothesis 
being non-existent) has barely known Johnson. The only 
time he met him, in 1755, Johnson had eaten too much, was 
somewhat the worse for liquor, and was extremely rude to 
one or two of the writer's friends. He has adopted Horace 
Walpole’s estimate of Johnson, that ‘he may be a very good 
man at bottom, but is a most disagreeable man at top.’ The 
sight of him with his swollen veins after excess in eating and 
drinking has made an indelible impression. Of his brilliant 
conversation he knows only by hearsay. He does not deny 
or doubt it. But all he heard and saw was rudeness obviously 
joined with drunkenness. He reads Johnson’s papers and 
diaries, noting, as most significant the confessions of excess 
in eating and drinking, the slothfulness, the other faults liberally 
owned to. The picture takes shape and grows vivid in his 
own mind. ‘Here is a man who, from his great talent and 
reputation, has been idealised by his friends. I have no such 
prepossession. I will depict the man as I saw him myself. I 
will extenuate nothing.’ And the writer is as good as his word. 
He gives the picture of a drunken sot, an uncouth bear, rude 
to everyone, hardly human, without sense of propriety. He 
does not deny that Johnson reformed and gave up drink, that 
there were better traits in his character; nay, having read 
the diaries and letters, he says that the character was in some 
respects a noble one—when he was sober. But such admissions 
are addenda and appendices. The book is, on the whole, a 
protest, full of righteous indignation, against idealisation. It 
is a picture ‘of the man as I saw him, as I knew him.’ It is 
not the Johnson whose piercing perceptions, vigour of mind, 
moral elevation of judgment, wonderful brilliance and wide 
information, commanding force of will and intellect, have 
made us almost forget that such a scene as impressed this 
biographer may have really occurred. It is a picture drawn 
from that one evil hour, by one to whom that evil hour is a 
living fact, and the rest a matter of hearsay or reading. 
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“The friend of Johnson is indignant. ‘Where,’ he asks, ‘is 
Johnson’s piety?’ The author triumphantly shows in a foot- 
note the words ‘in spite of his religious feeling.’ ‘Where is 
his constant charity?’ The author has set down twenty lines 
in the 7ooth page of vol. 11. which give a long eulogium of his 
charity and goodness of heart. ‘But you represent him as 
unkind in the great bulk of the text, and even in this passage 
you do not convince the reader that you believe in his kindness, 
or give instances of it.’ Here, indignation is the effectual 
retort: 

““When I acknowledge the faults of the man I am accused 
of telling lies, yet when I speak in admiration of him I am 
told that I do not say enough. Because I do not give you a 
set of goody-goody stories suitable for a saint’s life, I do not 
satisfy you!’ ‘How about his tender love for his wife?’ Two 
whole pages on it in the seventeenth appendix. ‘I had not 
observed these pages. Still, the general effect is contrary to 
the drift of such passages. You do not give his good qualities 
due proportion. Take, for example, his real sense of the fitness 
of things, quite inconsistent with this picture of a mere boor— 
take his interview with George III, his visit to the Duke of 
Argyll.’ Five pages including both episodes, in the twenty- 
seventh appendix. The biographer here becomes effective and 
triumphant. ‘False proportion [he exclaims] is now the burden 
of your criticism. How could I emphasise such a quality more 
than by concentrating the instances of it, collecting them 
together and giving it as a salient feature in his character? 
The fact is you want me to suppress his excesses and sottish- 
ness. This I will never do. His was a noble character, and 
will not be served by such unworthy subterfuges. He was a 
downright and truthful man, and would be the last to sanction 
such suppressions himself.’ 

“We have our Boswell, and such a book would do Johnson 
no harm. But had it given to Englishmen their first idea of 
Johnson, it might have taken years for the proportions to be 
set right—for the evidence in the book itself to have corrected 
the picture in the book. Appendices seventeen and twenty- 
seven would eventually be reached by some literary Columbus, 
would be enlarged upon in their bearing on the rest. A fresh 
key would be thereby supplied to letters hitherto read for the 
sake of their incidental illustrations of blunt rudeness. Confirm- 
ation of the new view of Johnson would come from the book 
itself, read under the influence of this new suggestion. Further 
confirmation would be given by the anecdotes and letters 
supplied by surviving friends. The current of opinion would 
be changed, and the secret of the one-sided biography analysed. 
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“But, meanwhile, the unpleasant picture of the original 
biographer may have been reproduced by reviewers without 
the favourable admissions which even his own text supplied, 
to qualify the painful effect of the whole; and for a generation 
Johnson would have lived for the popular mind a vivid figure, 
painful to his surviving friends from the very authenticity 
of the anecdotes against him so carefully collected, and the 
rude letters preserved. The picture would, for the time, remain 
in the public mind as the true Dr. Johnson, whom his friends 
had invested with a halo which the evidence produced had 
for ever removed.”’ 


No interest in subject matter or period would have induced 
Wilfrid Ward to write the life of one with whom he was not 
deeply in sympathy. He declined an invitation to write a 
life of Pugin, architecture being out of his main line of interest. 
And he later refused to write the life of Lord Acton, because 
he felt he could not sufficiently agree with him to write with the 
necessary sympathy. The letter in which he states the grounds 
of his refusal is worth quoting in full: 


“The Athenaeum, 
“Pall Mall, iS. W. 


, Mela rOon 04. 
““My DEAR LorpD ACTON, 


“T have been hoping to hear from you about the Newman 
correspondence. But the delay makes me think that it may 
not be easy to arrange for my seeing it as you wished. And 
reading through Mrs. Drew’s letters again has deepened my 
feeling that my standpoint and your father’s are on some 
important points foo divergent for me to be such a biographer 
as he ought to have. Therefore, while I am still ready to 
read the Newman correspondence as we arranged before making 
my final decision, if you desire it, I do not think it would be 
worth your while to take any great trouble to enable me to 
do so. I have hesitated to write in this sense, as when we 
talked together I really hoped I could do the book, and I did 
not want to refuse without having gone into the matter fully. 
But I see that both Mrs. Drew and Sir Rowland Blennerhassett 
feel as I do that I am not the person to write it; and I cannot 
but fear that you too would feel it if I went into the difficulties 
of the task with you now—having read so many of his letters. 
I ought therefore I think to delay no longer in saying this 
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clearly to yourself. It is with a great pang that I relinquish 
the idea as the brilliancy of the letters is so great and they 
are so living. But I think there 7s a point at which divergence 
is too great for a biographer to write, when relations and near 
friends justly expect a sympathetic picture. I could express 
wide divergence from my own father, but I could treat my 
own relation with a certain kind of freedom which would not 
be justified in writing of a comparative stranger. 


“Yours sincerely, 
“W. Warp.” 


“To live the life of another . . . make another man out of 
the very substance of oneself . . . to deal with life and the 
springs of life.” 

It was a high ideal. The world judged in the main that 
Wilfrid Ward had attained it. 


CHAPTER XV 
THREE BIOGRAPHIES 


In 1889 the first volume of my grandfather’s life, William 
George Ward and the Oxford Movement, was completed. It 
had been read in MS. by Dean Church, Hutton and Baron 
von Hiigel as well as at every stage by my mother. The racy 
anecdotes of W. G.’s Oxford contemporaries won for it a far 
wider public than it would have gained had it dealt only with 
his intellectual career apart from his vivid social personality.? 
In two letters to his wife Wilfrid Ward refers to the review 
in the Times. On April 21, he wrote: 


“The article on my book in the Times is evidently by Tom 
Mozley. The internal evidence is conclusive as I will explain 
when we meet. He was always unsympathetic to my father, 
as plainly appears in the review. Yet there are some just things 
in it. The account of my father’s expression is very good as 
“singularly glowing’ yet not in the least expressing ‘complacency’ 
but rather ‘a grand idea or fount of ideas.” He seems by the 
way to look on my father’s aversion to immorality as an 
eccentricity; also he apparently does not believe that an 
Englishman can say the rosary.” 


And again on April 23: , 


“How instructive it is to see in Tom Mozley’s article on my 
book that he can’t believe the seminary rule of life, with which 
in its essentials we are all familiar, is possible! How Anglicanism 
has gone off since Johnson’s day for this to be said by a clergy- 
man. All the meditation and self-examination which he 
complains of were a part of Johnson’s general programme.”’ 


1 Hutton gave it at once two reviews of four columns each in the 
Spectator. The Times—which in those days had no Literary Supplement— 
accorded it three columns. The Quarterly devoted an article to it which 
had in its actual language more approbation even than the S?ectator. 
“It must be allowed,’’ said the reviewer, ‘‘to rank high among the most 
successful specimens of the art of psychological delineation.” (M.W.) 
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There. followed hard work on the second volume: William 
George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 

Many letters passed between Wilfrid and Friedrich von Hiigel 
on this book, the Baron giving advice on reading and constant 
encouragement. 

“T am sending you five volumes of Fénelon,”’ he wrote in 
March, ’92. ‘‘Be not alarmed; in only two of them do I propose 
much reading; the other three volumes have not got twenty 
pages apiece which concern you.” 

And in April, “I should imagine it would be well worth 
your while to get and read de Bonald’s Recherches.” 

Discussion and reading alike ranged widely. My father wrote 
in May: “I am getting a little discouraged at the large field 
which my book must—not indeed cover but traverse. Still 
all the reading it is leading to will have its use. The difficulty 
is to keep the book in limits and make it readable. I shall 
have to make ruthless excisions at the last—so says Hutton.” 

In August, ’92, von Hiigel wrote: “Mind you keep up your 
spirits about your book. One has always more or less to create 
a public, or at least attention and sympathy, if one has any- 
thing to say worth saying, ie., that has not yet become the 
common property of the average reader.’’ 

A few months later he had read much of the MSS. and wrote: 
“IT like the general line and tone of it all very much. And 
possibly for you, as your father’s son and biographer, it is as 
outspoken in favour of breadth as is proper and prudent. But 
I am very clear that you could be a bit more precise and emphatic 
on this side, without being remotely uncatholic or disloyal.” 

One great fear of Wilfrid’s was lest the eccentric side of his 
father’s character should be misunderstood. ‘‘Don’t you mind,” 
von Hiigel wrote, ‘‘as to the alleged buffoonery. Your father 
was a Dr. Johnson. If people choose but to see the cups of 
tea you can’t help that.” 

Other counsellors were sought—labour certainly not shirked. 
He writes to my mother: 


“T expected to have arranged to see Hutton for half an hour 
at lunch time, but he is too busy with the political crisis. He 
wants me to breakfast to-morrow so I shall, and I shall stay 
till Monday at H.G. [Herons’ Ghyll] as that seems to be all 
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right. I particularly want to consult him about an important 
point Nolan! raises. He finds the Newman-Rambler corres- 
pondence heavy, and wants to get on with the narrative which 
he thinks excellent. I think the reason is that the Newman 
correspondence is inserted too early and I believe my best plan 
is to run on to the eve of the Syllabus and then to say, ‘‘ What 
was Newman’s attitude?”’ and then have a chapter to include 
both the correspondence and the bits from the Afologia. I 
might call it The New Via Media. I am sure this is essentially 
a happy thought. The detached bit about Newman did not 
come in well, It should run thus: 


C.VI. Rambler, &c. 

C.VII. Dublin Review, i.e., Malines and Munich Congresses, 
Ward’s action thereon, then his treatment of 
Montalembert, then effects of Ward’s writings 
ending up with Manning’s letter from Calais. 
All this is C.VII. Then, 

C.VIIL.The New Via Media. 

C.IX. Private life—which Nolan thinks quite a first rate 
chapter. 

C.X. Syllabus and Vatican decrees with addenda on 
Newman and Ward. 


“T’m pretty sure this is right and a sort of heavy feeling I 
had about the Newman bits is cleared away then, and I believe 
that when the narrative can pause naturally, people will say 
of their own accord, ‘What was Newman doing all this time?’ 

“A long talk with Blennerhassett last night who said he, 
Acton & Bowen (the judge) had been discussing my book. 
Acton is going to write to me and wants me to help him about 
an article he is writing on Newman! But this is probably B’s 
suggestion. He said Acton said he ought to have answered 
me sooner but he had not got my letters until a few days back. 
He has been travelling. He considers (says B) that at this 
crisis he is going to govern England through Gladstone. His 
view of Newman is that he was an Ultramontane fanatic and 
genius. This I think is really satisfactory. But he thinks he 
was not a really deeply religious man! 

“Acton’s article on Newman is to be in the Historical Review. 

“Your own 
“W. W. 

“P.S.—Nolan is against the Catholic Revival being an intro- 
duction: thinks it should be abridged a little and stay where it 
is, and I think he is right. He strikes me as very useful. 

“Do you observe how my change of scene has brightened my 


wits? ”’ 
1Later Monsignor Edmond Nolan. 
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WILFRID WARD’S REMINISCENCES 


William George Ward and the Catholic Revival appeared in 
May [1893] and I certainly had no reason to be dissatisfied with 
its reception. I had been quite prepared for only a limited public 
interest init. I realised that the earlier volume had owed much of 
its vogue to the interest still widely surviving in the Oxford 
Movement. Our Roman Catholic controversies in England with 
which this second volume dealt were by comparison mere 
parochial squabbles. I had endeavoured to obviate this objec- 
tion by dealing at great length with the continental movements 
of Christian thought of which our English controversies were 
but a part. Lord Acton’s connection by blood and by educa- 
tion with Germany gave a very natural bridge between the 
English and the continental movement. And Acton was my 
father’s chief opponent at a critical moment. Cardinal Wise- 
man’s cosmopolitan associations also helped in the same direc- 
tion; and the whole Ultramontane movement culminating in 
the Vatican Council—a movement in which my father was one 
of the leaders—had realised de Maistre’s programme and become 
an international force. Still I also feared at bottom lest English 
provincialism in my critics should make them indifferent to 
my subject matter thus widely conceived, and make them 
apathetic so far as the book was historical and not biographical. 

The book had entailed far more labour and reading than its 
predecessor. I must have destroyed as much as I published 
and all of it was written and rewritten again and again.! Whether 
the general public will ever turn to it again and realise the 
amount of historical research it contains or of historical generalisa- 
tions concerning the religious revival of the last century (especially 
in connection with the new Ultramontanism) which aided by 
von Hiigel I worked out for the first time, I cannot predict. 
But I was glad to have done this work thoroughly and to have 
drawn out the sources of the change from the old religious world 
of the eighteenth century in France and Germany, in which 
Ultramontanism was opposed to a state Gallicanism, to the new, 

1His publishers were generous. There was no “corrections clause” 


in the agreement and corrections cost half as much as setting with one 
volume and as much with the other. (M.W.) 
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in which Liberalism and Ultramontanism having combined to 
destroy Gallicanism, subsequently quarrelled and became 
opposite forces in Catholic thought. The story seems to me 
to be of great importance to the understanding of existing 
religious conditions. 

Among the letters I received, one from Henry Sidgwick was 
especially welcome for it singled out as particularly successful 
the most difficult part of my work—namely my treatment of 
my father’s eccentricity. To gloss it over or to leave it out 
would have immensely diminished the interest of the book 
and its appeal to readers of lighter literature. Yet to make 
the public regard my father as a buffoon even in the smallest 
degree would have been fatal. I had confidence in the force 
of truth. My father was in real life one of the most intensely 
serious men I have ever known. And his amusement at his 
own eccentricities made one laugh at them wth him and not at 
him. Sidgwick’s letter made me feel that my confidence had 
not been misplaced. 


NARRATIVE 


Two things however were clear at the time of the publication 
of the book. First the Press took it up with a cordiality which 
surpassed Wilfrid’s dreams of what was even possible—and 
in the light of fuller experience he later accounted its reception 
as far more exceptional than he thought it at the time. Second, 
the best critics were the most favourable. Lord Acton, Hutton, 
sir R. C. Jebb, Mr. Lecky, and Sir M. E. Grant-Duff saw clearly 
the amount of work which the book represented and placed it 
far higher than its predecessor—indeed so high that no author 
could wish for fuller recognition. Wilfrid thought that their 
verdict was later forgotten. There is a difficulty in keeping 
up the memory of old books if the opinion of critics does not 
find some opportunity of being very widely quoted as well as 
being made public, and perhaps the rank and file of English 
critics hesitated to account an analysis of continental religious 
thought, treated incidentally in a biography, as historical work 
of first importance. Thus the best verdicts were not endorsed 
or repeated. “At the time of publication however (he says) 
my labour was amply rewarded by recognition from those whose 
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approval was the highest reward. I had not the indifference 
to this which my father had in regard to his own writings.’”! 

One letter may be quoted here as specially significant, for on 
his own confession the writer, Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers, had 
embarked reluctantly on his reading: 


“T am so glad to get your letter, which has just come ;—in 
the first place because it gives me an opportunity of telling 
you what vivid pleasure I have got from your book (I count the 
two volumes as one book) on your father, which I have read since 
we met. It was a strong act of faith on my part to tackle that 
book. It is concerned with matters which to me are—well— 
in which I take about as much interest as your father took in 
what he was pleased to call “the minutie of botany” ;—and 
subjects, too, which have been forced upon me ad nauseam 
by all the endless books about the Oxford Movement ;—and 
recently by Stanley’s life; in which I dd hope to find some non- 
theological succulence ;—but which I was forced to throw aside 
as the very caput mortuum of that keen and living spirit. 

‘But as soon as I began your book—I took the second part 
first—I was charmed—partly by the character of the subject, 
partly by the style of the writer ;—and though I will not affirm 
that I read every word of the theology, yet the parts which I 
liked best I read several times, so that altogether I read far more 
pages than the total number. Then it was the same with the 
first volume; and I feel that the volumes have added an individual 
aroma to that mingled sense of human nature, that perception 
of fellow-feeling with humanity,—which can go on growing in 
one when many more specialised interests have run their course 
and died away.”’ 


But it was probably Monsignor Patterson’s letter that gave 
him the greatest pleasure—Mgr. Patterson, whose appointment 
to the Presidency of St. Edmund’s—for all that he was of the 
“right side’’—had given the Ward family so little pleasure: 


“T am sure it will be the most gratifying thing I can say to 
you, if I remark that it has raised my opinion of your father 
immeasurably. I am not only not intellectual—but I am afraid 
I am petty: and your father’s outside rubbed me the wrong 

1 Hutton, in the Spectator, and Dr. Marcus Dodds, in the Expositor, 
placed the book very high both as history and as biography. The Times 
reviewed it at great length. The Spectator gave it eight columns. And 


other papers followed suit. The Church Times outdid the Spectator and 
gave it ten columns—written with very great ability. (M.W.) 
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way, as they say, in little matters and made me less than just 
to his great qualities. Now I can only make this amende to you, 
but to him I will do more, for I will say several masses for his 
soul. R.I.P. We owe him much.” 


Soon after the publication of this volume Cardinal Vaughan 
asked Wilfrid Ward to undertake the Life of Cardinal Wiseman. 
At first he hesitated thinking, as my mother records, it would 
be a tiresome, official kind of job. The tradition in my mother’s 
family of Wiseman as a man of large ideas and a large heart 
made her persuade him to undertake it. She had often heard 
her great-uncle, Lord Lyons, say confidently, when discussing the | 
College of Cardinals, that Wiseman had the best brains of the lot. 

As usual he consulted Baron von Hiigel, and received in reply 
a characteristic letter: 


“At last I have found a full quarter of an hour in which to 
answer—very shortly—the query you put to me. 

“TI think I should make my acceptance or non-acceptance of 
the very flattering offer depend upon two things: 

“(z) whether after quietly simmering in the papers for say a 
month your mind takes fire over the subject and feels it could 
live itself into the man and his work and times or not. 

“T have not the slightest doubt as to your great and remarkable 
biographical talent, but want of real interest would I think be 
as fatal, in one way, to the real success of the book, as want of 
talent could be in another way. 

“(2) Whether you have, or are likely to have before long, any 
other subject more directly akin to your tastes and personal 
knowledge. The Newman philos. papers are obviously such a 
subject, but then I see that they would not prevent, or even 
long delay, the tackling of the Wiseman. 

“My general feeling is that there is no crying want of a 
biography of him at all; but that it would be a pity to let a poor 
one appear, and equally a pity not to produce a really good one, 
if a truly living book on the subject could spring from your 
mind. 

“T hope it is not gratuitous and ungracious if I say, even at 
this purely hypothetical and tentative stage, that I could not 
help in it. I have now fully settled into doing some little work of 
my own, and my poor health makes intellectual concentration 
an absolute duty, if I am, as I want, to ‘beat my music out’ 
such as it is, before the mind grows cold and the fingers get 
cramped. 
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“But, even if I had my time and mind free for it, I could not 
have been of any substantial use. I never knew him, have read 
but little of his, and never had any special interest in him. 

“Yes Iam sure you will make a good thing of it, if the interest, 
the strong interest comes, without which I should most certainly 
leave it alone.” 


A couple of letters to my mother show Wilfrid’s fluctuations. 
The first is (like so many, alas!) undated, but the second enables us 
to date the first approximately. It should be added that at times 
his estimate of the contemporary Catholic mind was less depressed. 
But he always intensely disliked the tendency of some Catholics 
to think that as Catholics their superiority stood assured. 


“Bernard has been seeing the Cardinal who talked to him 
about my doing Wiseman. It appears that there is hardly any 
material except for the time of 1851 and later. This is rather 
serious and almost fatal to my idea of making much of his Roman 
life. Williams does not think a life of Wiseman will have any 
sale among non-Catholics in England. All this has to be thought 
of. I can’t write for Catholics. Except a small group of them, 
they understand nothing but plain statements of facts or 
optimistic self-glorifying gush. Any real work at the causes of 
things is useless for such readers. I am still thinking the matter 
all round. But a book simply for Catholics is not a possibility— 
for As to review and Bs and Cs to read. I must see the material 
and judge what is possible. I still see the possibility of an 
important book, but I also see great drawbacks.” 


“ Decs1,asoge 


“Possibly the cold weather makes me sanguine. I am growing 
very Wisemanny and planning the chapters and reading Fabiola 
to enter into his mind. The book is to be called Life and Times of 
C.W. It is to deal principally with abstract ideas which Wiseman 
never thought of, and with distinguished pioneers of the Catholic 
Revival such as Schlegel and Chateaubriand whom he did not 
know. 

‘The early part of the book will be principally about people 
living during the first three centuries A.D. How SS. Martina and 
Sebastian and Agnes impinged upon English Catholicism, 
making use of the body and brain of Wiseman as the necessary 
natural means of communicating influence from soul to soul will 
then be explained. The book will deal with the whole range of 
Church history which must be read for the purpose. I must visit 
Rome and must spend a week with Fr. Whitty, and (seriously), 
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it will take me at least four or five years to write. It will need 
so much reading to make a book at all interesting to the public. 
The blending of the new infusion of Wiseman (Ultramontane 
from Rome), the new infusion from Newman, and the old 
English Catholicism will be a very interesting study. But 
alas one cannot but ask ‘What has come of it?’ I think the 
spread of Catholic zdeas and not the progress of the Catholic 
body as yet is the only note which can be struck with any 
exultation.”’ 


Throughout this time he had much correspondence with 
Lord Acton, who had been at Ushaw with Wiseman. Both 
with him and with Lecky, my father worked over the historical 
background for his book. 


Like all his biographies The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman 
was a work of years. He had begun work on the material in 
1893. In April, 1897, we find him writing to George Wyndham: 


“April 23, 1897. 

“T am still buried in Wiseman and have little time or thought 
for anything else. Getting a book out always seems to me like 
the children’s story about the woman getting over the stile. 
For a long time one seems to be making no progress. The stick 
won't beat the dog, the fire won’t burn the stick, the water won’t 
quench the fire. But at last the point comes at which things 
come right, and one success leads to another, ‘the ox began to 
drink the water, the water began to quench the fire, the fire 
began to burn the stick,’ etc. 


‘““N.B. I should apply the parable also to general success in life. 

“Perhaps this seems to you nonsense. To me it appeals as a 
philosophy born of experience. I hope Shakespeare advances. 
It seemed to me to promise extremely well.”’ 


In December, 1897, the book was published. It sold 1,000 
copies in the first week of its appearance and competent critics 
have told me that they place it highest among my father’s works, 
—even above the Life of Cardinal Newman usually held to be 
his magnum opus. 

I remember once listening to a discussion between George 
Wyndham and Lord Hugh Cecil as to which was the better 
fault, pride or vanity. Lord Hugh defended pride, but Mr. 
Wyndham was all for vanity which he said was scarcely a fault 
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at all, but a pleasing self-diffidence and reliance on the opinion 
of others. My father certainly had a share of this kind of vanity. 
He could not have been indifferent to the opinion of any except- 
ing those he dismissed as the ‘‘utterly unintelligent.” Intelligent 
criticism he begged for and strove to meet—and he rejoiced in 
testimony that he had succeeded. He rejoiced in the immensely 
long reviews, the six editions within a year—and the family, 
young as we were, rejoiced with him. The success of this book 
brought about the election of my father to the Atheneum 
under Rule 2 ‘Honoris causa.’’ Mr. (later on Sir Richard) 
Jebb who had proposed Wilfrid, said later, “the Committee 
is very slow to elect for literary eminence, it chooses more 
readily for public services or scientific eminence. Only the 
most notorious literary claims are considered. There is a 
good deal of jealousy as to admitting the existence of literary 
eminence.” 

The Times, alone of the reviews, had one weighty criticism: 
the book was too long, and it was so because it should have 
been two books; biography is one thing and history is another, 
and they had not been successfully fused. The general note of the 
critics did not accord with this. In two things it was held that 
the author had succeeded. 

“Tt is impossible”’, said the Daily Telegraph, “to rise from the 
perusal of these volumes without a very tender and almost 
brotherly feeling towards Wiseman, even on the part of men of 
the world, and of those to whom his doctrines and lifework are 
almost an abomination.”’ 

“Those,” said the Fortnightly Review, ‘who would under- 
stand the position of the Church of Rome in this country and 
the claims and forces which the Church of England has to contend 
against from that quarter, will do well to give careful considera- 
tion to this biography.” 

These two quotations are representative. Wilfrid Ward had 
accomplished the two things that meant most to him. He 
had done his duty as a biographer by Wiseman. What in the 
long run mattered more, he had helped his readers to a better 
understanding of the Church. “His success in obtaining a 
respectful hearing for the Catholic point of view amongst men 
of every shade of philosophic thought was perhaps his most 
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immediate and manifest achievement,’ wrote Fr. Cuthbert 
after his death. And it may be doubted if any single work 
written by him was more effective to this end than the 
Wiseman. 

For the serious reader, such books as the two W. G. Ward 
biographies and the Wiseman were a revelation of Catholicism 
not only as a polity but as a life. But even the superficial 
reader got something from them. It may fairly be said that 
with these three biographies and Purcell’s Manning, the 
Catholic Church in its shirt-sleeves, so to speak, as a concrete 
living society going about its daily work, had at last been 
shown to the English public; and this view, though by itself 
liable to be misleading was still an admirable corrective of 
the more sinister picture that dominated the minds of English- 
men in that day. The reaction of the Westminster Gazette, 
both in what it saw aright and in what it failed to grasp, was 
probably typical of what the average Englishman got out of 
eral. 


“After reading Mr, Purcell and Mr. Ward, we are convinced 
that there is no such skill in politics as is shown by ecclesiastical 
statesmen. . . . Not the least triumphant part of it—at least 
to the lay reviewer who has generally to do with mundane 
politics—is the suavity with which, in public at all events, 
the bitterest controversies are conducted. They have magnificent 
‘manners in the Roman Church. Minor operations, such as 
the profane call wire-pulling, are invested with an immense 
CIENT s,o4) 

“If Rome is the centre of what lay readers call intrigue, 
Rome in the end is the great Pacificator. In this volume, as 
in Mr. Purcell’s life of Manning, we have the picture of a conflict 
both about persons and principles which would have destroyed 
any other religious community. . . . Yet when the Pope takes 
sides in the most pronounced manner and ends the controversy 
by appointing Manning over the heads of all the nominees 
of the Chapter of Westminster, there is not a murmur from 
the vanquished party. Petrus locutus est—Causa finita est. 
It is the most marvellous discipline in the world, and is clearly 
maintained not by any assertion of infallibility but by an 
instinct of obedience and in face of the fact, of which all parties 
are aware, and of which all take advantage, that the Pope 
and his advisors can be approached, worked, and influenced 
like any other mortals.”’ 
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All this is, of course, superficial enough. But, curiously 
as it is worded, it is a long step forward from the view of Rome 
that had caused the Papal aggression storm. Not that that 
view was left unexpressed. My father received an anonymous 
card: 


‘We English Churchmen respect you and the name of Ward, 
but we are plain and practical And no amount of white- 
washing either by you or Father Sidney Smith will make the 
Roman Church look better.” 


Two letters from Catholics may be quoted. F. C. Burnand, 
editor of Punch and author of Happy Thoughts, wrote: 


"3 Deets "Gor 
“My DEAR Mr. WILFRID WARD, 


“IT suppose these verses'—or rather, the play on the names, 
and in verse—have been done over and over again. Whether 
it be so or not these are poor things but mine own. 

“With the greatest interest and with the greatest pleasure 
have I been carefully reading your two volumes Card. Wiseman’s 
Iife. Vidi tantum—when I was just twenty-one. I went 
to York Place to breakfast with His Eminence: taken there 
by Dr. Manning and in company with Walter Richards and 
Willy Manning. I was ‘flustered.’ 

“On entering the dining-room I saw a big ecclesiastic in 
purple and fine linen wearing a pectoral cross with his back 
(English fashion) to the fire. 

“Happy thought. This is the Cardinal! so to show my. 
knowledge of etiquette I made a rush at the portly purple’d 
figure, went on one knee and incontinently seized his hand 
and kissed his ring heartily. 

““No, no, no!’ exclaimed the portly person withdrawing his 
hand forcibly with a maiden coyness, and nearly backing himself 
into the fireplace thereby committing involuntary martyrdom. 
TN Opt Opmy hI TO bes I’m not 

“T saw he wasn't what I had taken him for, as getting up 
and looking about I perceived in the recess of the window on 
the right hand talking to Dr. Manning another portly figure 
with scarlet cap, black cassock and tvimmings. But I was 


1He enclosed the following quatrain: 


To British Isles for Peter’s barque 
The Pope a sail was planning, 
Let the ship start! was his remark 

She only wanted Manning. 
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too much taken aback and when he held out his hand I simply 
shook 1¢ and muttered something to the effect of ‘hoping he 
was quite well’—whereat His Eminence and Canon Searle 
(still warming himself) laughed heartily, Dr. Manning smiled 
and sniffed, and the other two smiled without sniffing. Then 
we all sat down to breakfast. Hope you'll like this. 


“Yours truly, 
“F.C. BURNAND.”’ 


Baron von Hiigel is already looking to Wilfrid Ward’s future 
work: 


“TI do not like to wait to telt you my warm satisfaction, my 
keen pleasure at your great success. It is but one proof the 
more, that, if books but flashy and trashy have at times a 
phenomenal sale, yet books of rarely perfect workmanship, if 
they but come at the right time and understand the deeper 
and less apparent aspirations of the age, can also have a most 
delightful because entirely deserved success. 

“Tam of two minds as to what I should like you to do next. 
I mean whether something biographical or directly philosophical. 
I am clear that if you and we all could have the good fortune 
of your being allowed to do Newman, that would be the very 
thing. But short of that I incline to wish you now to return, 
for a while at least, to directly philosophical work.” 


Wilfrid Ward’s three biographies had helped to clear the 
mind of English readers as to the nature of the Church as a 
polity. The work of collecting and studying the material and 
writing them had done even more to clear his own mind. It 
has already been said that in the ’nineties he had become the 
philosopher of the Church’s constitution. His view of the 
relation between the rulers and the thinkers in the Church, 
between the rigidity of her conservatism and the necessity of 
assimilation that is laid upon her as upon every living organism, 
will be treated explicitly in a later chapter. Here I simply 
note that his theories could never have been more than academic 
but for the long occupation of his mind with the actual living 
and breathing Church entailed by his own strict view of the 
preparation the writer of a biography is called upon to make. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION 


THE death of Manning in 1892 had left no such problem of suc- 
cession as Wiseman’s death twenty-seven years before. Herbert 
Vaughan, Bishop of Salford, was the obvious choice. For one 
thing, no one else could show a lifetime of such co-operation 
with the great friend of Rome who had just died. Towards 
the end of Manning’s long reign, it is true, the co-operation had 
lost some of its earlier closeness. Manning’s Temperance cam- 
paign and still more his contact with the-Salvation Army had 
left Vaughan cold, and the younger man had no sympathy with 
Manning’s line on Irish affairs and (for all his own devotion to 
the poor) no comprehension of the deeper line on the social 
question which had led Leo XIII to issue Rerum Novarum and 
Manning to intervene in the Dockers’ Strike. Manning so far 
acknowledged the slackening of the old relationship as to alter 
his will, removing Vaughan’s name from the list of his executors. 
But he knew that Vaughan must. come after him: in all the 
things that mattered most in the eyes of Rome, Vaughan and 
his predecessor were at one. Beyond that, the place in the 
national life represented by his family connections, the immense 
growth of the Foreign Mission College at Mill Hill, which was 
his creation, his success as Bishop of Salford—all combined 
to make Rome’s decision inevitable. But in face even of so 
powerful an aggregation of arguments in his favour, there were 
some who felt that he was not the ideal man for the position; 
and among them was Herbert Vaughan himself. Before his 
appointment he wrote to the Pope: 


‘““A person may succeed in a provincial city such as Man- 
chester, and yet he may be unfit to be Metropolitan and fill the 
See of Westminster. The duties are of a very different order 
and require very different qualifications. I do not possess 
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those high qualities. . . . It will be very easy in such a posi- 
tion as the See of Westminster to compromise the interests of 
religion by errors of judgment—and the very quality of a cer- 
tain tenacity and determination would make those errors still 
more serious.” 


Manning, with all the difficulties of the position to which he 
succeeded and the nature he never fully conquered, had ended 
his reign in peace: “It is true that my last days are peaceful,”’ 
he wrote to Mrs. W. G. Ward in 1890, “‘and my friends too 
kind. I only hope that I may not have my reward in this 
world. Your reminder that I have had my storms is a comfort 
to me.’”’ Vaughan throughout his reign at Westminster had 
a series of rubs with the non-Catholic world—particularly with 
the Anglicans: and by the end saw the beginning of that 
Modernist episode which was to disturb the peace of his own 
province as of the Church at large. And if the greater breach 
was in no way due to him, the earlier frictions most definitely 
were. 


Herbert Vaughan was absolutely straightforward, and of 
great simplicity of mind. He knew exactly what he wanted 
and made straight for it. When the situation was uncompli- 
cated—or the obstacles easily comprehended, even if not easily 
overcome—he was at his best. But ‘“‘when people’s aims were 
mixed or outside his own definite but restricted purview, he 
might totally misconceive the position of affairs, and conse- 
quences followed which he did not foresee or desire.’’? Most of 
the things that irritated outsiders were due simply to miscon- 
ception of this sort, with its natural corollary of a total failure 
to perceive how his words and actions would appear to others. 
With regard to Anglicans, for instance, he wanted to be sympa- 
thetic: he thought he was being sympathetic: while he was 
wounding them in their deepest convictions. 

But if certain qualities in the new Archbishop made for diffi- 
culties, there was one quality in him which made possible the 
realisation of a project closer to Wilfrid Ward’s heart than any. 
Cardinal Vaughan’s tendency was to make straight for the 
object that seemed right. And he was very strong and 

1Men and Matters, p. 227. 
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tenacious. But if experience caused him to change his mind, 
he simply-changed it. Quite simply, with no worry about saving 
his face, he reversed his policy. This quality it was that led 
to the final settlement of the University Question. 

The history of Catholics and the National Universities was 
constantly before my father even apart from his own almost 
romantic feelings on the subject of Oxford. For fis father had 
been the principal factor in keeping ecclesiastical authority 
rigid against the frequentation of the Universities by Catholics, 
and in Wilfrid Ward’s three principal biographies the question 
was much to the fore. 

His father’s own years at the University were constantly 
present in imagination to Wilfrid. Taking into consideration 
the curious limitations of the elder Ward, it may almost be said 
they meant more to Wilfrid than they had to him. 


“The pages,” wrote J. E. C. Bodley to my father, “in which 
you revive with such skill the Oxford life of 60 years ago give 
me the same impression as when I first read them, and make me 
almost regret that I was not of that generation to have known 
Oxford before it was spoilt.”’ 


Wilfrid did not believe it ever had been spoilt; he had cer- 
tainly a keener realisation of what W. G. Ward was asking 
Catholics to relinquish in being cut off from Oxford than had 
the man who knew Oxford by experience. 

Up to 1854 the religious tests had cut Catholics off absolutely 
from Oxford. With the repeal of these (in the very year Newman’s 
University opened in Dublin) it seemed that they would become 
free to go. But now another element appeared. 

Hitherto the State had barred Catholics from entering fully 
on the national life: now Catholics themselves had their choice 
whether or not to maintain the barrier. And many of them 
wished to do so: “‘to keep faith and zeal intact it was necessary 
to withdraw from the world. Education must be suited to 
the policy of falling back behind the Catholic entrenchments to do 
battle with the modern spirit.’” 

The chief promotors of this view were the more effective 
in that they were themselves converts, themselves old Oxford 


1Ward’s Life of Newman, vol. I, p. 64. 
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men—Manning and Ward. Cardinal Wiseman had, in the 
earlier years of his reign, wished to see Catholics at the Universi- 
ties. But in his old age his views changed—or were changed. 
Newman having purchased land in Oxford for the erection of 
an Oratory, Wiseman (stirred to action by Manning) referred the 
matter to Rome and was instructed to call an Extraordinary 
Meeting of Bishops. The following questions were circulated 
in his name (two months before his death!) to twenty of the 
leading Oxford converts—but not to Newman: 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is there any thing in the English University education, 
which it seems to you impossible, or very difficult, to give, in 
our Catholic Colleges, by any practicable addition to, or varia- 
tion of, their present system or condition? Please to state in 
what it consists. 

2. What would you say is the exact meaning of scholarship 
as the peculiar characteristic of University education? 

3. What are the studies in which a Catholic youth going to 
a Protestant University would be engaged during his course 
in it? 

4. Would he acquire a greater knowledge than he could in a 


College 
(a) of modern languages, as French, Italian and German? 
(6) of foreign literature? 
(c) of history, geography, art and other general subjects 
of information? 

5. Have you observed or heard on any good authority that 
in competitive examination, attending to proportion of numbers, 
the Catholics have fallen below Protestant aspirants, whether 
in military or administrative competition? 

6. Has it similarly come under your notice that, attending to 
ratio of numbers, at the bar, from the bench downwards, or 
in any other learned profession, persons brought up in a 
University have shown a decisive superiority over those educated 
in Catholic establishments? 

7. Putting aside all question of tone and manner, and con- 
sidering the average of young men who annually go into the 
world from the University and of those who finish their studies 
exclusively among Catholics, does any superiority in solid learning 
and good education manifest itself in the first above the second? 

8. Supposing a young Catholic, whose education had been 
carried in one of our Colleges to the extent professed to be taught 


1 Newman il, 48; Life of Ambrose de Lisle (ch. xvi). 
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there, were to go for three years to a Protestant University, 
in what respect and to what extent do you suppose that his 
education would be found advanced and his character better 
formed? 

g. And more specifically, do you consider that the chances 
of improvement in moral and religious condition would be 
increased during that interval, and that the probability is that 
he would be found better grounded in faith, in piety and in 
moral feeling at the end than he was at the beginning of that 
term? 

ro. Considering the present condition of belief in the truths 
of revelation among leading minds in the Universities, do you 
think that the intercourse natural between the learned and able 
men of the University with younger minds and inexperienced 
scholars, would not necessarily tend to weaken the faith in 
these? 

11. Would it be possible, not to say expedient, to guard such 
impressionable minds, especially where there was an ardour for 
learning, by weakening or destroying all confidence on the part 
of youth in those whom they were otherwise expected to respect 
and submit their judgment to? 

12. Why is the demand in favour of University education, 
according to your way of viewing it, to be limited to the laity? 

13. If there be a higher, a nobler and a more useful education 
to be attained at a University than can possibly be given in a 
Catholic College (unless such College is established in a Protes- 
tant University), why should the Clergy be deprived in England 
alone of those signal advantages? 

14. Ought the principle to be admitted that the laity should 
be more highly educated than their clergy, considering the — 
reproaches too readily cast on the latter for lagging in the 
progress of knowledge and solid attainments? 

15. May it not be justly considered (1) that if no danger of 
loss of faith or morals exists for a layman, a fortiori there can be 
none for an Ecclesiastic? 

(2) That the mixture of virtuous and fervent Ecclesi- 
astical scholars will sustain and encourage their former College 
companions? 

16. Is it not true that although we treat the Universities as 
though great national institutions for lay education, they are 
no less, or perhaps in the main, the Protestant substitutes for 
Ecclesiastical Seminaries, and form in reality the places in which 
all the clergy of the Church of England are educated? Are not 
all the Archbishops and Bishops of England and in great measure 
of Ireland, all the dignitaries, certainly of England, and the vast 
bulk of the parochial clergy of the Established Church educated 
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there; and has not the fruit of such education been on the whole 
to produce a Clergy most hostile in feeling and most heterodox 
in doctrine in their attitude towards the Catholic Church? 

17. Do you think that such being the case, it would be worthy 
of the Catholic Church and its pastors, believing themselves to 
be under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to surrender the highest 
education of their children, or of their Ecclesiastical students, 
to the teaching and guiding of such a body of men? 

18. Is not the great teaching body of the University composed 
of Protestant, consequently heretical, clergymen; and do you 
think that the Bishops ought to advise the Holy See to commit 
the final training, and the finishing touch to the formation of 
mind and heart of the children of God’s people, to the hands of 
those who have publicly declared and professed to hold that 
belief in the most solemn and consoling doctrines, and observ- 
ance of the most beautiful practices of devotion in the Church 
are damnable and idolatrous? 

1g. Or do you think it possible for a professor or teacher 
holding the Holy Catholic Church in contempt, and perhaps 
execration, from day to day to lecture upon even indifferent 
topics without almost involuntarily allowing his feelings to 
escape from any amount of watchful guardedness, and insinuate 
themselves into the susceptible minds or imagination of a few 
unnoticed Catholic pupils? 

20. On the whole, after considering all these questions and the 
answers which you have no doubt conscientiously given them 
in the presence of God, looking at the whole state of Europe and 
of England, and weighing in the balance of the Sanctuary the 
opinions, political, scientific, social and moral, in conflict through 
the world, do you believe that should a considerable body of 
young Catholics receive education in Protestant Universities, 
the result will be the formation of a future Catholic body 
more conscientious, more orthodox, more religious, more devout 
and more pure than we can obtain by any other process of 
education? And that should the decision be now in favour of 
Protestant University education, our successors, and the future 
heads of Catholic families, will feel thankful to God, and believe 
that His Providence has guided and blessed the decision? 


In other words: Do you think Catholics should be prohibited 
from attending the Universities, or are you an enemy of God 
and man? | 

Dice so heavily loaded could fall only one way—yet Propa- 
ganda acted with a certain caution which could not have been 
entirely pleasing to Manning and W. G, Ward, 
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“It is to be observed,’ wrote Newman, “that they do not 
order their clergy to dissuade parents, but give their judgment 
for the guidance of the Clergy. This I interpret to mean (1) that 
each case of going to Oxford is to be taken by itself, (2) that 
leave is to be asked by parents in the Confessional. 

‘But so far is clear, that, unless Wetherell brings some modi- 
fication from Rome (which I don’t think he will) no School, as 
ourselves, can educate with a professed view to Oxford. The 
decision includes the London University and Trinity College, 
Dublin.” 


All the same, boys began to go. A few Irish parents held 
that a prohibition issued through the English hierarchy did not 
apply to them—others procured special permission. The Oxford 
Mission had been offered in 1866 by Bishop Ullathorne to the 
Oratorians, but when it was discovered that permission to make 
the offer had=been accompanied by Propaganda with a secret 
instruction blande suaviterque to recall Newman should he 
personally attempt to reside there, they not unnaturally refused 
to undertake it. Twice Newman had bought ground for a 
Church, twice re-sold it. The Oxford Mission was almost 
neglected for fear that sending good men there would encourage 
parents to place their sons at the University. 

In 1871 it was re-established as a Jesuit mission by Ullathorne. 
Yet still the same difficulty remained. Of a visit to Bishop 
Vaughan at Salford in 1890, Wilfrid writes: 


“The only talk we had about Oxford of any length was 
apropos to the Jesuits. I said they weren’t doing much, and 
he said, ‘yet they have very able men.’ I replied ‘Their heart 
is not in it, for they don’t want to encourage Oxford, but rather 
to get men to go to Stonyhurst ’—and I added ‘With them and 
with others the going to Oxford is so distasteful that we shall 
fall between two stools. They won’t work at making Oxford 
safer, because they so much dislike facing the fact that Catholics 
go there’; yet they can’t prevent it.”’ 


This feeling was growing—that the tide was flowing strongly 
in the Oxford direction, and also the realisation that those 
Catholics who were or had been already there were doing remark- 
ably well as Catholics in the world. 

Wilfrid’s brother-in-law, James Hope (now Lord Rankeillour), 
had been—with his bishop’s consent—among the earlier English 
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undergraduates, ‘‘and this,’’ wrote Cardinal Manning, “when 
Oxford has become a moral wreck and has admitted women.” 
In Manning’s lifetime there could be no hope of a change 
of policy. Even the discovery that the handful of Catholics at 
Oxford were all practising their religion left him unmoved. 
“There is abundant mischief,’ he said, “‘short of losing faith, 
such as losing humility, modesty, respect for authority, and, 
in a word, the sentive cum ecclesia.’’+ But very soon after his 
death the question was again raised. In 1894, responding to 
Wilfrid Ward’s request for information, James Hope wrote: 


“For your present undertaking, I may just note one of the 
commonest errors I have met with about the University. It 
often takes the form of such a question as ‘What is the spirit 
now at Oxford?’ The answer of course is ‘none’ or ‘legion.’ 
Quot homines, tot sententiae pretty well, dons and undergraduates 
both. I should say that there was no such thing as public 
opinion at Oxford beyond a sense of decorum and a respect for 
your neighbour’s convictions. I never heard religion talked, 
or talked it myself, save with intimate friends; and of course 
I need not tell you that the notion of an atmosphere of aggressive 
infidelity is an absolute myth. Whatever the atmosphere was, 
one helped to make it oneself, and the complexity of its elements 
would have defied analysis.”’ 


This represented to some extent a change 7m Oxford since 
the days of Propaganda’s previous action, for at that time 
(twenty years before) a wave of infidelity had succeeded the 
Oxford Movement atmosphere. “Both Gore and Addis told 
me,’ Wilfrid writes, “that beyond question the dangers to faith 
to a thinking undergraduate were then very great (i.e. roughly 
from 1866 or even earlier to 1870 or later).’’ The dangers to 
Catholics had been greater while the average young Catholic 
had been less well prepared for them. 

But in any case, the notion of a number of undergraduates 
absorbed in thought on ultimate issues tickled most of those 
who had been at Oxford. One of Cardinal Vaughan’s brothers 
had written a study of the University of Paris in the Thirteenth 
Century, thronged by students more hungry for learning than 
for bread, and debating the fundamentals of Christianity in 
the streets. This book, James Hope thought, had suggested 

1Leslie, Manning, p. 186. 
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to the Cardinal a somewhat false impression of nineteenth 
Century Oxford! 

Cardinal Vaughan, who had been the emissary of Manning 
to Rome on the previous occasion, was changing slowly and 
reluctantly to meet the changing circumstances. He revived 
the idea of a Catholic University, but the Kensington fiasco 
had done its work. The leading laymen stated explicitly that 
they would contribute nothing to such a scheme. A group 
of Catholic laymen were gathered in 1894 by the Duke of 
Norfolk and Wilfrid Ward to thresh the matter out anew. 
My father’s exceedingly simple and open diplomacy is revealed 
in a letter to Sidney Parry, another member of this group. 


“T quite agree,’ he wrote, ‘‘as to intimating the desirability 
of a Catholic Mansfield or Pusey House. But we must recollect 
that though we really want to drive our leaders, we must not 
appear to do so. I should be disposed to speak of it as an 
idea already contemplated by them. I have before now talked 
with the Cardinal about it, so this would be true. He did 
contemplate it—though with aversion. At the same time he 
added that if Oxford became recognised by him for Catholics 
he would think of such a plan. So such a statement would 
be safe.”’ 


The first approach to the Cardinal was made by the Duke 
in July, 1894. He writes to Wilfrid: 


“T had a long talk with the Cardinal two days ago... I 
thought it better to tell him in confidence what we were thinking 
of doing. . . . He said he had heard I had had a meeting, that 
he thought the present state of affairs most unsatisfactory, 
that he would welcome anything that would rectify it, that 
if the Holy See thought well to change its policy he would 
be quite willing to concur, etc. . . . He was strong on the point 
that a change of policy would be a change of the attitude of 
the Church on the whole question of mixed education. I 
think it of the utmost importance that your paper should not 
rest our case on arguments which would mean that Catholics 
ought to use Eton and Harrow and the unsectarian system 
in elementary schools.” 


Both Wilfrid Ward and the Duke were strongly opposed to 
any such extension of the undenominational idea. Both held 
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that a Catholic school education was vital as a preparation 
for an after life to be spent in a largely hostile or indifferent 
world. Doubtless a first-rate Catholic University was a desider- 
atum where the Catholics were strong enough in numbers and 
intellectual standing to maintain one. Since this was 
emphatically not the case in England, life in the world must 
be held to begin on leaving a Catholic public school. 

This life, they held, begun in a London office or at Woolwich 
or Sandhurst was fully as dangerous to faith as Oxford, far 
more dangerous to morals. And nothing could replace Oxford 
(except some might hold Cambridge!) as fitting young English- 
men to enter on the various professions and serve their country 
with ability and distinction. 

And it was far more possible to give to a group at Oxford 
the safeguards, the stimulus to Catholic life and thought that 
were needed for any young men who were to carry their faith 
triumphantly and luminously through life. A letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk explains Wilfrid’s views on this point: 


“T will take the opportunity of saying that I don’t think 
I made plain to you yesterday what I feel about the most 
desirable course for the purpose of lessening the dangers a 
Catholic encounters at Oxford. What I feel clear about is 
(x1) that the good influences (whatever they might be) should 
be in Oxford, and not anything before a boy goes up there. 
Of spiritual influences a boy has had plenty at his school; and 
intellectual influences in matters touching dangers to faith are 
(so far as I have seen) of little use until a boy has actually 
come to feel the danger of infidelity. A¢ Oxford a thoughtful 
boy will soon feel this. Before he goes there I fancy few Catholics 
do feel it. (2) What I should hope for would be that if Vaughan 
and the Jesuits press very hard for a decision on the old lines 
on the dangers of mixed education, those who feel as you do 
might be able to procure something to the following effect :— 
In view of the dangers so often pointed out by the Holy See, 
&c., as attending on education at non-Catholic Universities, 
involving as it does constant intercourse with tutors and under- 
graduates of all creeds and no-creeds, and considering also the 
fact that in the judgment of many Bishops and leading lay 
Catholics in England the circumstances of the times are such 
as to render it very important in many cases that Catholics 
should avail themselves of the openings in life and influence 
which they cannot command if they absent themselves from 
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the Universities, the Sacred Congregation thinks it of great 
importance -that such steps should be taken as seem expedient 
and possible to place within the reach of Catholic undergraduates 
at Oxford and Cambridge such religious and intellectual influences 
as seem best fitted to lessen the dangers to which they are 
exposed. 

“This is the substance of what I tried to express, though 
of course I don’t know the kind of form such decisions take. 

‘““As to what the influences should be, it seems to me to be 
a question which needs so much thought and discussion that 
for a Roman Congregation at a distance and at once to suggest 
the line of action would be quite impracticable. My hope is 
that the decision beyond pointing unmistakably in the direction 
I have named should be as vague as possible. 

“T won’t take up your time by writing in detail on the further 
question as to the nature of the Catholic influences, which 
would of course be considered later if this line were taken. I 
will only amend what I said yesterday by saying that in the 
absence of a personality and character such as Newman’s, 
which by itself might have done the whole werk, my idea would 
be to bring as many good influences—spiritual, liturgical, and 
intellectual—as possible within reach, so that each under- 
graduate would have a certain amount of freedom to choose 
according to his bent. The intellectual will be the hardest 
to find, because Catholics, from the habit of unquestioning 
belief, tend not to look at philosophy fractically and in the way 
in which a young man whose faith is tried looks at it, but 
become too theoretical and (perhaps) pedantic. I don’t know 
whether you see what I mean—I shall try to explain this 
suggestion more fully in the additions I am making to my 
Catholic Truth paper which is to be printed.”’ 


It fell to my father’s lot to draw up the Memorial to the 
English bishops which was successful in bringing about the 
permission from Propaganda. It is characteristic of him that 
he repudiated the idea of putting any rhetoric into this document. 
He writes to Mr. Parry: 


“As to your criticism about ‘rhetoric,’ I fear our ideals are 
different. My idea is that a clear and temperate statement of 
opinion, and of the grounds of that opinion, is what is called for. 
I don’t think a rhetorical piece of pleading for Oxford would be 
quite in keeping with the relative position of ourselves and the 
Bishops. We think they would wish to know our views, and we 
beg respectfully to lay those views before the Bishops; and that 
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is all we feel we can do in addressing them. If we write an Essay 
on the subject we may be, if we please, rhetorical; but I think 
it would be out of taste here. 

“Tf Feilding agrees with you as to this question of style you 
may show him this for what it may be worth. I always tremble 
at the idea of ‘fine writing’ in a case of this kind, and think that 
simplicity and restraint give truest force. . . 

“T think the weight of the document will not depend at all 
on its being rhetorical. The opinion, its grounds, and the persons 
holding it are the three things that matter.”’ 


It is interesting in view of the Catholic strength at Oxford 
to-day and the number of religious houses there to note that 
when one of the members of the Committee wished to add 
something on research degrees for ecclesiastics Wilfrid replied: 


“On further reflection I think the facts as to the research 
degree are very important and should come in, though with no 
appearance of advising the Bishops to use it for ecclesiastics. 
We must not lay ourselves open to the answer ‘ Mind your own 
business.’ The strength of our position is that the question as 
to laymen going to Oxford 7s our business.” 


With a touch of humour he adds 


“There is a certain difficulty in manipulating the strong 
language needed, as we must not imply to Bishops, only one of 
whom is a ’Varsity man, that, exceptional circumstances apart, 
a man can’t be of much use to the Catholic Church without 
having been to Oxford or Cambridge.”’ 


Meanwhile the Duke of Norfolk was making private repre- 
sentations in Rome through Cardinal Rampolla, and opinions 
were being collected from the Jesuit fathers who had been in 
charge of the Oxford Mission. These were mostly favourable, 
and are printed in the Appendix of the Memorial to the Bishops. 

I have found only one unfavourable letter dwelling on the 
dangers in the philosophical teaching at Oxford—“‘the favourite 
bugbear,’’ as James Hope wrote to Wilfrid, “of our opponents,”’ 
adding “‘how very small a proportion of our men would ever 
take up the Greats School.” 

The main difficulty in collecting the opinions of Jesuits lay 
in the rather absurd conclusion to which so many people rush 
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that any individual Jesuit represents the Society. On this 
question there was wide divergence of opinion as the Provincial 
intimated. Most who had been at Oxford however any length 
of time concurred in a favourable view. 

The Duke wrote to Wilfrid: 


‘ I wrote two weeks ago to Cardinal Rampolla explain- 
ing our position and intentions, and begging that no one in 
Rome would commit himself to a view until our memorandum 
had been received. I told him I had only once seen Ledochowski? 
and that he might not remember me, and I therefore wrote to 
him, but begged that my letter might be laid before Ledochowski. 
I thought this was the best way of putting them both on their 
guard. I have had no answer. I enclose the answer of the 
Father Provincial. It is very disappointing. I did not ask him 
to let his Fathers express our opinions on the main issue, only an 
opinion as to the effect Oxford had had on the individual Catholics 
who had passed through it. I urged that, whatever might be 
right or decision come to, Rome ought to have the advantage 
of this information.” 


My father had written also to Baron von Hiigel for information 
about Catholics and the Continental Universities. The Baron 
informed him that in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland in 
spite of large Catholic populations and the existence as possible 
alternatives of two universities partially Catholic and one wholly 
so—there was no prohibition against Catholics attending univer- 
sities “far more uniformly and definitely sceptical and secularist 
than either Oxford or Cambridge.’’ 


“It would seem,” he said, “that in England alone the Bishops 
prohibited the attendance of Catholics at non-Catholic though 
not formally anti-Catholic Universities, although the English 
Universities are the least anti—or purely non-religious Universities 
(not counting Catholic Institutions) in Europe and although 
Catholics in this case alone are in too small a minority to work 
a separate Institution of their own.’ 


Von Hiigel went on to inform Wilfrid, on the authority of 
Canon Northcote, that the great body of English Catholic 
opinion had been on the side of allowing Oxford and Cambridge, 
when the Canon re-opened the question in 1872. He drew up a 


1 Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda, 
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strong report, but Manning would not send it to Rome. ‘‘There 
were but three important voices against; the Archbishop, your 
Father and Fr. Dalgairns.” 

“It is the laity’s concern not ours,’” Newman had written in 
1864. “There are those who contrast the English laity with 
the Irish and think that the English will stand anything.” 

Strange turn of the wheel that the spokesmen for the laity 
in 1864 and 1872 were not laymen but priests, while against them 
stood the elder Ward on the side of repression. And now his son 
had laboured with success in the reversal of his father’s policy. 
The work put into the Memorial had been considerable and it 
was not wasted. Translated into Latin it was meant not for 
the English bishops alone but through them for Propaganda— 
and it did its work. 

It was some years later that Wilfrid Ward first saw the ‘‘ Wise- 
man’’ list of Questions given above (which Abbot Butler believes 
to have been drawn up by Manning and W. G. Ward), but with 
the general line of argument he was familiar and he answers it 
fairly fully in the Memorial. In any case many of the arguments 
implied by the Questions could not have been answered directly, 
for they were beside the point. Wilfrid agreed with Newman 
that he would rather have a university consisting only of under- 
graduates and no professors, than the best teaching conceivable 
without the social side of university life. It was by mingling 
with their contemporaries that Catholics would be fitted, not 
merely to pass competitive examinations but to take their part 
in the larger life of the country. 

And if Wilfrid Ward was himself inclined to fall into Cardinal 
Vaughan’s mistake, and overestimate the proportion of ‘‘ thinking 
men,’ it certainly did not make him fearful of the result of 
Oxford on their faith. On the contrary, “There are,’’ he wrote 
in the Memorial, ‘“‘signs that the Church may have, in our own 
day, an opportunity of influencing the educated English mind 
such as she has not had in the course of the past three hundred 
years, and our fear is that that opportunity may be lost, and 
many possible careers left unrealised.” 

In fact at both Oxford and Cambridge the strength of the 
Catholic position had already been felt. No undergraduate 
had been known to lose his faith. Many had made converts. 
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Testimony to this effect from Baron Anatole von Hiigel’ and 
Canon Scott after many years experience of Cambridge was 
added to the Jesuit experiences at Oxford and incorporated in 
the Memorial. 

It was while writing the Life of Cardinal Wiseman that 
Wilfrid Ward received a letter from Cardinal Vaughan which 
gave him profound satisfaction. 


“Archbishop’s House, 
“Westminster, S.W. 
“2gth April, 1895. 
My DEAR WILFRID, 

“The Bishops in their Low Week Meeting nominated a 
Council of 15 persons, chosen from the clergy and laity, to 
consider the best means of carrying out certain conditions 
required as safeguards by the Holy See, before tolerating the 
frequentation of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
by Catholic young men. 

“You have been nominated on this Council; and I write 
to pressingly invite your acceptance of a service which we 
deem to be one of the highest importance to the interests of 
the Church in this country. 

“It is proposed to call the first Meeting at Archbishop’s House 
on June 18th, when I shall briefly lay before the Council the 
functions which we hope it will undertake to discharge. 

‘“T may mention that the persons nominated on the Council 
consist of 8 Ecclesiastics, of whom 2 are Bishops, and of 7 
Laymen. 

“Believe me to be 
“Your faithful and devoted servant, 


‘“HERBERT CARD. VAUGHAN.” 


This Council became the Catholic Universities Board. Propa- 
ganda had intimated that Lectures or Conferences should be 
given to the Catholic undergraduates, “in which Philosophy, 
History and Religion shall be treated with such amplitude and 
solidity as to furnish effectual protection against false and 
erroneous teaching.’ It was further decided that there should 
be a Chaplain for the Catholic undergraduates at each university 
with a chapel of their own entirely separate from the Parish 
Church. The chief duty of the Board (says the “Instruction” 


1Curator of the Museum of Archeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, 
younger brother of Friedrich. 
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issued to Catholic Parents and Guardians by the English Hier- 
archy) is “‘to collect funds for the payment of such Lectures, 
and for other necessary expenses; to decide upon the subjects 
of the Lectures, to nominate the Lecturers; and to make all the 
required arrangements.” 

There is a certain pathos in the fact that it should have been 
especially the efforts of Wilfrid Ward which succeeded in finally 
breaking down this particular barrier between Catholics and 
their fellow countrymen. For my father’s one lifelong regret 
was having never been at Oxford. Most of his work, centring 
round the Oxford Movement kept alive his keen sense of the 
romance of that glorious city. He often stayed with Dr. Jowett 
at Balliol, with Dr. Strong (afterwards Bishop of Oxford) at 
Christ Church, later with Canon Kennard, the Catholic chaplain. 
His letters when on these visits are never without an allusion 
to his feelings. 

“The genius loci fills me with pleasure and regret,” he writes 
on one visit. 

After another, “I had a delightful visit to Oxford. I can’t 
say how I enjoyed it—with the accompanying regret which 
never leaves me that we are not there, I as Dean of Christ 
Church, you as Mrs. Dean.” 

The same letter negatives the notion of a home at Oxford 
on the score of climate—Cambridge had also been rejected on 
the same ground, for we were still in the Eastbourne years of 
searching. But it was Oxford experienced as an undergraduate 
that was the real object of Wilfrid’s regrets. 

I suppose most men have in their lives some disappointment 
which looms disproportionately and it is quite curious how this 
matter haunted Wilfrid. He speaks in one letter of the fact 
that nobody has every possible opportunity for intellectual 
development and compares his own loss of Oxford to 
Dr. Johnson’s poverty and other difficulties. Even on his 
death bed he writes to Baron von Hiigel: 


“One of my pleasures is receiving letters from Leo and the 
picturing his life at Oxford. I dream, too, of my father in the 
same house and College eighty-six years ago. Also when I last 
stayed with the Dean he showed me the entry of my father’s 
great-uncle, Plumer Ward, in 1784, the days of the famous 
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Cyril Jackson, whom Plumer Ward described in a passage I 
have often seen quoted from one of his novels. All these dreams 
of the past interest me, and I try and shut off the thought of 
my own loss in never having had Oxford. My head warns me 
to stop this. Farewell.’ 


“IT used to suggest as a consolation,’ my mother wrote, 
“what I believe to have been a truth, that he had in some ways 
gained in independence of outlook from this most trying 
deprivation. I think that both the late Duke of Norfolk and 
my husband had the kind of strength that used to be commonly 
characteristic of Englishmen and is not now markedly 
characteristic of our University life.” 

I wonder? 


CHAPTER XVII 
ANGLICAN ORDERS 


In an article written soon after my father died he was described 
as pre-eminently a philosopher of the Church’s constitution, a 
statesman in Church politics. This aspect of his thought emerges 
especially in those years of controversy on Anglican Orders and 
Reunion, during which he endeavoured to diminish the contro- 
versial spirit on both sides, desiring nothing so much as “the 
arrival of that calmer and more sympathetic temper which 
would make discussion fruitful instead of fruitless. Thus we 
should be spared on both sides many heated and able assaults 
on positions which nobody holds, and laborious arguments 
built on premises which are the very points really at issue.”’ 

From the mass of his correspondence with Lord Halifax, 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Edmund Talbot, Fr. Ryder and 
Cardinal Vaughan, Wilfrid Ward’s position emerges clearly, 
especially if this correspondence is read in the light of his 
published writings. It is perhaps difficult to bring out in letters 
a complete view of a rather complex situation, especially when 
that view is built up against a background of history and takes 
its place in relation to something far greater and more abiding. 
The question as presented to his generation, my father saw not 
as a new one but as one that had recurred again and again 
since the sixteenth century in England, since the beginning in 
various parts of Christendom. The local controversy he saw in 
its relation to the Church of the Ages. He was at the time 
engaged upon the Life of Cardinal Wiseman and in his letters to 
Lord Halifax he refers constantly to the light cast by the whole 
post-Reformation history on the present situation, on the 
need of viewing it in this proportion. But he refers, too, to 
something else—an essay he is writing entitled, “The Rigidity 
of Rome.” 
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This essay, which appeared in the Nineteenth Century in the 
very midst of the Reunion discussions (1895), had been for a 
long time shaping in his mind and is a pretty full expression both 
of his philosophy of the Church and of his practical outlook on 
the position. It begins with a reply to Dr. Jessopp who had 
recently spoken of the impossibility of reunion, comparing the 
Papal Church to the Chinese Empire—rigid, immovable, 
incapable of assimilation to other civilisations, conquered and 
left behind by the march of progress. Wilfrid Ward shows 
the untruth of this comparison historically, giving instances of 
the Church’s power of reflecting “‘in great measure the intellectual 
character of each successive age,’’ while yet remaining unchang- 
ing in her grasp on the deposit of revealed truth. He then 
comes to one of the key-points of his thoughts—the State of 
Siege forced upon the Church at the Reformation. This had 
“caused a mutual estrangement which has led its critics to 
judge by appearances,’’ to condemn what they have not under- 
stood; and the lack of understanding was in part due to the 
Church, which had (largely of necessity, as he shows) withdrawn 
within herself, sealed up her doctrines instead of continuing to 
develop them, defended them instead of explaining them. As 
a result of this estrangement ‘“‘the most uncouth account of 
her dogmas becomes [to a hostile world] the most probable.” 

But, he holds, this state of things is passing away, the Church 
is beginning again to mingle with the world, to enter in conse- 
quence upon a fresh age of conquest. One of the chief signs of 
this is the increasing adoption of Catholic doctrine in the 
established Church of England. Here he could speak with 
special knowledge, for his close study of the Oxford Movement 
and the period preceding it had shown him how great was the 
change the last hundred years could show. And he was always 
impatient with those Catholics who would not or could not see 
that there was such a thing as a Catholic history inside the Church 
of England, obscured though it was by the triumph of Protest- 
antism which preceded the Movement. Yet he felt too the 
unreality of a certain type of Anglican controversialist who 
sought to forget Protestantism. 


1 His views on this matter are discussed in some detail in Chapter xix 
infra. 
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After speaking of the Catholic Revival on the Continent and 
the many conversions to the Church it had brought with it, 
he continues: 


“And in the midst of this general tendency to sympathy with 
Catholic ideals, we have had a section of our own countrymen, 
considerable from the days of the Oxford Movement for their 
talent and zeal, maintaining that those ideals are essential to 
the life of the Church of England itself. We have the majority 
of the Anglican Clergy upholding the Apostolical succession as 
a doctrine of the English Church, and even treating its denial 
as an insult. Thus Dr. Jessopp himself speaks of the denial of 
a priesthood to the English Church as equivalent to a denial 
that her ministers have any position which is from their own 
point of view valid. We have the large majority of cultivated 
Englishmen showing a true veneration for the Catholic piety 
of a Fénelon, a St. Francis of Assisi, a St. Teresa, a St. Francis 
of Sales, whose lives and works find editors and readers among 
widely different schools of thought. We observe an increasing 
sense of the power of the doctrine of the Real Presence, not as a 
matter of theological consistency, but in influencing that ethical 
life of individuals which goes to form the moral character of a 
nation. 

“Such signs of the times cannot but be welcome to that 
society which has for three hundred years defended the Catholic 
ideals against all the rest of Western Christendom. But when we 
find our neighbours calling on the papacy now at last to abate 
its pretensions, to regard itself as an effete or defeated power at 
the moment when many of the main principles for which it 
fought show greater signs of renewed influence, in the religious 
world, than they have done for three hundred years, a sense of 
astonishment and even of the ludicrous arises. It is easy in 
the present hour of freedom to avow admiration for the beauty 
of Catholicism. But what society was it which actually defended 
Catholic ideals through general obloquy, and in spite of the 
scorn of the would-be intellectual, when the rest of Western 
Christendom had abandoned them? Were those ideals as a 
fact to be found flourishing and operative in the Church of 
England a century back? It is no disputed question of history, 
but a matter which was twenty years ago in the memory of 
large numbers of living people, the lament of Newman and 
Pusey, the boast of the bishops who ‘charged’ against Tract go, 
that the mass of Catholic doctrines and ideals had been kept 
in practice by the Roman and lost in practice by the Anglican 
Church. We may have the utmost sympathy with the wonderful 
movement through whose power they have risen from the 
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dead in a Church whose members so long gloried in the name 
of Protestant. But how far the via media actually succeeded 
in preserving them in the decisive struggle is notorious. Keble 
himself did not venture to maintain in 1837 that the Apostolical 
succession was an essential doctrine of the English Church. 
When Cardinal Wiseman lectured in 1835 at Moorfields, how 
many religious Englishmen outside the Roman communion 
definitely rejected private judgment exercised on the text of the 
Bible, and appealed to the Church? If the idea of the Church 
as the storehouse of accumulated Christian wisdom and the 
guardian of the ‘deposit of faith’ is of deep philosophic 
importance, as many suppose, to whom do we all owe its preser- 
vation? If the men who look at the scars and wounds among 
the defenders of the Roman Church, and to its diminished 
importance and extent as contrasted with the days of Innocent 
the Third, speak in unqualified language of its defeat, are they 
quite sure that they are using the right word? Civil war, no 
doubt, whatever its issue, is like to leave a large section of 
the nation apart from the victorious side, and may decimate 
the victors. And there is (in the present case) an ever-increasing 
proportion of persons to whom the points at issue are of no deep 
interest, and who are simply external to the conflict, and to be 
reckoned neither among victors nor among vanquished. But 
when we find educated and religious minds returning more and 
more to the very principles and ideals which Rome kept, and, 
on the whole, everyone else abandoned, we should perhaps be 
slow to speak confidently of her defeat. And if Gérres, Schlegel, 
Stolberg and the scores of able and cultivated German 
Protestants, who threw their intellectual life into the stream 
of Catholicism, owned that Protestantism was dead and the 
papacy victorious, while the English Protestants who returned 
to the advocacy of Catholic principles declared that the ideals 
which had triumphed with them were (potentially at least) 
what their fathers had always maintained, can we be astonished 
at those who smile and say that it is an instance of Englishmen 
not knowing when they are beaten? Can we even be surprised 
that the descendants in England of those whose lives were 
ruined by fines and disabilities, or who were martyred for 
adherence to Catholic doctrines, should be slow to understand 
that those who persecuted or killed them belonged to a Church 
which for the most part potentially agreed with them?” 


Wilfrid Ward agrees with Dr. Jessopp, with the Times, with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury that the thought of immediate 


» See A. P. Stanley’s letters in connection with F. Oakeley’s ordination 
referred to in W. G. Ward and the Oxford Movement, p. 471. 
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reunion cherished by Lord Halifax is not practical politics, 
“the tradition of three hundred years cannot be cancelled in a 
generation.’’ Yet “present reunion and war are not exhaustive 
alternatives.’ He presses strongly on the need for sympathy 
and co-operation as necessary preliminaries to any talk of 
reunion, as vitally necessary in the present age if the forces 
of Atheism and secularism are not to overwhelm a divided 
Christendom. Actual co-operation where agreement is real 
will be effective. An artificial reunion without real agreement 
would be useless. This view he holds is urged on all by the 
Pope's letter Ad Anglos which had just appeared: 


“Even apart from ulterior results, the cause of religion must 
benefit by the hearty co-operation of all the most earnest 
religious life of the country in vindicating the reality of the 
supernatural and the power of prayer. 

“T have ventured to urge this view of the case more definitely, 
that it seems to be clearly indicated in the Pope’s letter to the 
English people. I scarcely think that any dispassionate reader 
of the Encyclical can doubt that by its very form, and especially 
by the emphasis with which it sets forth certain Catholic 
practices which are distasteful to Englishmen, it shows that 
reunion is not now in the eyes of the Pope an immediately 
practical matter. And yet it seems equally plain on the surface 
that the letter is intentionally a step in the direction of recognising 
that the ‘state of siege’ is past—that it is designed to invite 
Englishmen to look on their Catholic countrymen as fellow- 
workers for the good of their country, and to encourage among 
Catholics a feeling of brotherhood with those who are separated 
from them. The virtues of ‘our separated brethren,’ if this 
account is true, are emphasised with a very practical purpose. 
As long as it seemed to many on both sides a duty to preserve 
an attitude of direct hostility, it was quite obvious that the 
misunderstandings, unfairness, bigotry, due to what I have 
called the state of siege must last. The bulk of Englishmen 
necessarily retain a considerable remnant of the ‘no-popery’ 
sentiment which was fashioned so assiduously in the course of 
centuries; and Catholics largely preserve the intellectual 
traditions of their forefathers. When people have been fighting 
hard for generations it is not of much use merely to tell them 
to be friends, and to conduct their discussions dispassionately. 
But let them work for a common cause, on whose importance 
they are agreed, and the sympathy on one point may pass to a 
better understanding on others. When we see around us a 
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civilisation in which belief in theism and immortality is becoming 
perilously weak and vague, in which Christian education is 
threatened, in which a positive caricature of forces destructive 
of social order shows itself in Anarchism and Nihilism, there is 
surely enough for all lovers of religion to work for in harmony, 
while they agree to differ on further questions, pending, at all 
events the arrival of that calm and more sympathetic 
temper which would make discussion fruitful instead of 
fruitless. ean 

“And if such a change of attitude on both sides appear to 
any a small thing, from which it is visionary to expect so much, 
the present writer differs very widely from such readers. A mere 
‘feeling’ or an ‘attitude’ may appear a small thing in words; 
but in fact its potency is tremendous. ‘Caste feeling,’ “race 
feeling,’ ‘sect feeling’ are responsible for many of the saddest 
pages in history, the more so when they have tainted and 
disfigured the nobler zeal with which they have attempted to 
blend. Each is essentially barbarous and prolific of injustice. 
It was national ‘feeling’ that, by persistently feeding on all 
rumours congenial to it, led to the monstrous interpretation 
of every word or act of the ‘papist’ which gradually gave the 
extravagant intensity to the English ‘no-popery’ cry. And a 
temper of justice and kindness may be equally potent in clearing 
the air of prejudices, and enabling at least those who care to 
see things truly and justly to do so. 

“The polemical spirit substitutes heat for light, and renders 
assimilation and approximation almost impossible. Controversy 
is no doubt in all ages an occasional necessity. But it can hardly 
be fruitful in persuasion, as distinct from mere defence, unless a 
temper of sympathy has first ascertained accurately the real 
points on which the opposite parties are agreed and wherein 
they differ. Then, and not until then, it becomes compatible 
with assimilation. Then we may hope that it will not merely 
rejoice the already convinced, but may be a step towards that 
exacter exhibition of truth which commands attention and 
conviction on all sides.”’ 


There is one point in this last quotation which is especially 
significant. It is emphasised elsewhere in the article and through- 
out the correspondence with Lord Halifax—‘“ Increased co-opera- 
tion and rapprochement, while they would bring to light and 
develop our points of agreement, would also further the cause 
of mutual good understanding by making clear the nature and 
extent of our real divergences.’ 


1Italics mine. (M.W.) 
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_ That this would be a real gain Wilfrid Ward never doubted— 
and especially in regard to what seemed to him the really 
fundamental point : 


“Tt would be found,’ he goes on, “‘that one thing which 
chiefly bars the road between the advanced Anglicans and 
ourselves is our difference as to what is meant by the Catholic 
Church. If the Catholic Church means only the aggregate of 
Christian bodies which have preserved in their orders the 
Apostolical Succession, and have considered themselves to hold 
primitive doctrine, it is obvious that Monophysites, Donatists, 
and even Arians, at different times, reasonably claimed to be 
Catholics. The Catholic Church, which disallows their claim, 
is consequently (according to the Roman tradition) the realisation 
of an idea distinct from this. Whatever may be the difficulties 
attaching to the ideal of an exclusive Church, it was on its 
preservation that Rome staked everything at the Reformation ; 
on preserving the reality of a single polity, at once international 
and universal, and yet with power to determine authoritatively 
the conditions of membership. The very meaning of reunion 
varies with the sense in which the phrase ‘Catholic Church’ 
is understood.” 


The story of two very different questions which became in 
these years hopelessly tangled, Anglican Orders and Reunion, 
has been told again and again—from the viewpoint of Cardinal 
Vaughan in his admirable biography by Mr. Snead-Cox, from 
that of Lord Halifax in Leo XIII and Anglican Orders, from that 
of Archbishop Benson in the Life of him by his son. 

To go through the story again would be wearisome. The 
facts may be given in the briefest outline. | 

In 1889-90 Lord Halifax met the Abbé Portal, with whom he 
formed a close friendship. For the first time the Abbé learnt 
of the existence of Catholic beliefs and practices in the Church of 
England—and learnt of them to the exclusion of any vision 
of other aspects. My mother once listened with bewilderment 
as an Italian priest, who had met the Abbé Portal, preached a 
sermon describing the British Tommy carrying devotion to 
Our Lady to the confines of the Empire! My father refers to it 
in his diary: ‘“‘Semeria’s extraordinary sermon describing 
Ch. of England as though it consisted entirely of men who 
believed in all the opinions of Lord Halifax.”’ 
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Only those who have lived in or know intimately a certain 
very High Church group can realise how little present to them are 
facts outside their own immediate surroundings. Such a book 
as the life of Ethel Romanes who joined an Anglican Sisterhood 
might almost be the life of a Catholic nun. Reading it one has 
no feeling that she is even aware of Protestantism. She just 
thinks of herself as Catholic—with no more self-consciousness 
than any other nun. This is something which really exists and 
it was this something which Lord Halifax described and showed 
to Abbé Portal. The Convent at East Grinstead, St. Peter’s 
Sisterhood, St. Alban’s Holborn, the Sisters of Bethany Lloyd 
Square, the Priory at Ascot, the Sisterhood at Clewer, the Sisters 
of Charity at Bristol, All Saints’ Sisterhood, St. Mary’s Graham 
Street, St. Matthew’s Westminster—visits to all these figure 
in Lord Halifax’s account of the Abbé’s visits to England. 

Lord Halifax knew certainly that it was not the whole thing; 
he acknowledged in theory the immense Protestant masses 
who belonged to the Church of England: But in practice he 
did not visualise them. 


“IT must be pardoned for saying,’’ (Archbishop Benson wrote 
to him) “‘what it is only the part of friendship to say, that I am 
afraid that you have lived for years so exclusively with one set 
of thinkers, and entered so entirely into the usages of one class 
of churches, that you have not before you the state of religious 
feeling and activity in England with the completeness with which 
any one attempting to adjust the relations between Churches 
ought to have the phenomena of his own side clearly and 
minutely before him.” 


And again Archbishop Benson notes in his diary: 


‘“‘T said that Portal had seen only one side of English Church 
life with Lord Halifax; and that the Pope could have had no 
complete view of England before him.”’ 


Abbé Portal went to Rome and described to the Pope 
the English Church Union of which Lord Halifax was the 
President, and which he believed to be the Church of England. 
My father and mother had met him at Lord Halifax’s, both had 
endeavoured to give him some idea of other elements to be 
reckoned with. 
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“TI suppose,’ wrote Wilfrid to Lord Halifax, ‘the English 
Church Union only includes a comparatively small fraction of 
the clergy—say one sixth. I have written to the Abbé urging 
on him that this should be understood in Rome.” And in a later 
letter ‘I fear my last letter will not have pleased him; but I 
am sure it was a necessary letter to write. He really does not 
know the state of public opinion in England.” 


‘Lord Halifax agrees with my father in several letters: indeed 
there seems no doubt that 7m intention he gave Abbé Portal a 
complete picture—he spoke of ‘‘anomalies’”’ in the Church of 
England, of ‘‘abuses.”’ But “things seen are mightier than 
things heard,’’ and the Abbé saw Anglican convents and High 
Churches, while he heard only in vague terms of all that was 
represented by Exeter Hall or even by the Record. In a letter 
to my father speaking of his intention to send Abbé Portal a 
memorandum, Lord Halifax says “‘I don’t doubt, if my memor- 
andum is too favourable, the Cardinal when he is at Rome, 
will correct that impression.”’ 

This was just what my father feared. The French visitor had 
gone ahead without even seeing the Cardinal or any member 
of the English Catholic hierarchy. He had represented them 
in Rome as jealous of possible reunion, as hiding the truth about 
the Church of England. Leo XIII had been deeply moved by 
the picture of a Catholic England. My father feared that when he 
grasped other aspects of Anglicanism, he would not view them as 
completing the picture he had already formed but as a proof that 
he had been deceived, and that reaction would follow. The English 
mind and English institutions are less logical than the Latin. 

Leo XIII’s reign had already been marked by a passion 
for every kind of rapprochement. He had reconciled many 
thousands of Eastern Christians with the Holy See, he had 
honourably concluded the Kulturkampf in Germany, he had 
initiated the policy of adherence to existing institutions in France 
and making the best of a Republic which was now the estab- 
lished form of government. On the social side he had begun 
as Archbishop of Perugia the line of sympathy and understand- 
ing of the problems of labour which he later developed in his 
great Labour Encyclicals. Yet throughout he had held up 
the standard of the supernatural unflinchingly. 
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‘My admiration [for the Encyclical Rerum Novarum] grows,” 
wrote my father to my mother. “I have bought another copy. 
It is all very well for Stead to say that the Pope is refusing any 
longer to confine himself to the next life but is dealing with this 
—but really nothing is more startling than the insistence on 
the fact that all these things are comparatively unimportant 
as concerned with this world, compared to doing right which 
concerns Eternity. He is very fine on inequality being essential, 
and on the wickedness of men who mislead the poor by false 
hopes of what can never be. ‘Nothing,’ he says, (1 quote from 
memory) ‘is so instructive as to look at the world as it really 
is.’ Also when pleading for better wages etc., and more leisure 
for the labourer he gives as a reason that he may have more 
time for religion and devotion—he constantly protests against 
the heresy of making these improvements ultimate ends.” 


That such a man as Leo XIII should passionately desire 
to heal the breach between England and Rome was a foregone 
conclusion. What could he do? he asked the Abbé. And the 
suggestion was made that as a preliminary the question of 
the validity of Anglican Orders should be reopened. In Lord 
Halifax’s view reunion was a matter of practical politics, but 
only 7f Rome altered her present custom of re-ordaining convert 
clergy of the Church of England. The question at issue—not 
always grasped by those who felt most keenly about it—was 
whether the bishops and clergy of the Anglican Church were true 
bishops and priests 7m the Catholic sense. The possibility that 
Churches separated from Herself may have a true priesthood 
and episcopate, Rome has never denied—the schismatic Eastern 
Churches undoubtedly have them. The reason is that Orders, 
once conferred, are a gift inseparable from the person. A bishop 
cannot cease to be a bishop. He may leave the Church, but 
as a bishop he still retains the power to ordain other men as 
priests and bishops if he chooses to do so. He must, of course, 
use the due form and have the right intention: but given both 
these he can ordain at will. Therefore, when a section of 
people leave the Church, if they have a bishop among them, 
though they are in schism from the Catholic Church, they 
can preserve a validly ordained episcopate and priesthood— 
an episcopate capable of perpetuating the hierarchical order, a 
priesthood capable of consecrating bread and wine so that they 
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become the true body and blood of Christ and the sacrifice of 
Calvary is renewed on the altar. Other churches had thus 
retained valid Orders. Had the Church of England? 

So far Rome had treated Anglican Orders as invalid. In 1895 
the Pope promised a Commission to investigate the question. 
There seems no doubt that he hoped much that this investiga- 
tion would prove the validity of the Orders. In two undated 
letters to my mother Wilfrid gives Baron von Hiigel’s account 
of his experiences in Rome: 


“Hiigel most amusing on Gasquet’s interview with the Pope. 
Whenever Gasquet made a strong point against Anglican 
Orders the Pope pretended he had lost his snuff box and became 
abstracted looking for it. He has not been a diplomat for 
nothing.’”’ 
“. , . An unusually good talk with Hiigel. He has come 
back from Rome favourably impressed, and full of the wonderful 
life of the Church there. . . . The account of the Pope and 
Rampolla is simply delightful. But this must wait until we 
meet. There is no doubt the Pope was going to do the ‘silly 
things’ Mrs. A. B. feared. They were very disappointed that 
Hiigel did not conclude for the absolute certainty of Anglican 
Orders!” 


These letters almost certainly follow the Baron’s visit to 
Rome early in ’95, for he writes to my father in March from 
Via Veneto, Rome: 


“As to Lord Halifax, I have not yet seen him, indeed I do 
not know that he is in Rome so far. I am so glad to hear of 
your letter to the Guardian.1 I have not seen it, but am sure 
of its hitting off the right medium. I have been engrossed, 
for four weeks I read nothing else—in the orders question. I 
read most carefully, weighing and sifting and analysing the 
evidence, all the crucial chapters in Estcourt and Hutton, 
and all such documents and arguments as either side press as 
weighty. I have come away from the study with a clear con- 
viction that God allowed affairs so to happen in the sixteenth 
century, and the evidence concerning them so to come down to 
‘us, that neither we nor the Anglicans can, unless we force the 


1A letter on Anglican Orders. A letter from the Baron to Cardinal 
Vaughan after the decision had been given against the Orders expresses 
his readiness to submit to the decision of authority and his acceptance 
of the reasons which the investigations of the Commission had made clear. 
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note, make out a certainty either for or against the Validity. 
. . . And I cannot help feeling glad that that is so. For I must 
confess,-as my second difference with some of my friends, that 
I do not at all believe in any widespread desire for real Reunion 
on the part of Anglicans, or that they are really longing for 
unconditional acceptance of their orders, in order then, on their 
part, to make some substantial concessions—the whole with 
a view to corporate Reunion. It seems to me, on the contrary, 
that even the High Church party is at most but unanimous 
in desiring recognition of the orders from Rome,—if it can get 
that for nothing or for some fine phrases; and that it desires this 
in part to reassure itself completely on this delicate point, 
partly as a lever of unique potency, to hoist and push the Roman 
Communion out of England, or at least, out of her present 
position there. 

“On the other hand, truth is truth, and the Christian spirit 
is a matter of daily self-conquest. . . . And as to charity, are 
our controversialists all really attempting but one thing,— 
justice, fairness, truth, and to try and neither live in a fool’s 
paradise nor press differences and objections unfairly? There 
is an animus about some of our defenders which I cannot trust; 
sectarianism is congenial, alas, to hidden tendencies of the 
hearts of us all. And when I read up in Estcourt the astonishing 
list of men of straw we have successively set up in this question, 
and how Providence has taken care that they should be suc- 
cessively knocked down, never to rise again, I want to be doubly 
sure that it is for pure truth, or at least from the pure love of 
truth, that we are fighting, and for God,—a cause which always 
and everywhere involves painful self-surmounting, and a shrink- 
ing from all touch of caste or sect... . 

“T do think that a good many here are (or were) in a fool’s 
paradise about England; but I am anxious that English Catholics, 
on their part, should try and generate just a little more light 
and a little less heat; and also just to remember occasionally 
that there is such a thing as equity, generosity, magnaminity 
in controversy.’ 


This letter of the Baron’s presses on a point which concerned 
my father very nearly—the harm that may be done by con- 
troversy. 

One of the evil results of the State of Siege had been that 
defence and attack had taken the place of study and exposition. 
“We find,”’ says my father, “the Protestant controversy actually 
incorporated in many modern Catholic text books. Dogma is 
explained by its anti-Protestant limitations.’’ The attitude 
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of the Fathers and of the early Schoolmen had been very 
different. The Church’s doctrines put forth without a hint 
of controversy, properly understood and clearly explained, © 
win men by their own beauty. ‘‘Evidentia is truth looking out 
of the cloud”’ Cardinal Manning had said, and my father agreed 
with the Baron in deploring heat substituted for light, polemics 
where explanations would have been far more fruitful. Many 
of the writers on the subject had the tone of bitter controversy— 
the tone which sneers. This did not belong to our side alone. 
Wilfrid constantly reminded Lord Halifax that Protestant 
controversy had had for many centuries almost a monopoly 
of unfair statement. But he was much distressed that Catholics 
had entered upon an unholy rivalry in this respect. “‘I am sure,”’ 
he wrote to the Duke of Norfolk, ‘‘that this tone . . . throws 
numbers back, and the praise it wins is from people who /ike 
our being bigoted because they think Popery zs an impossible 
and bigoted position, and that those who don’t represent it as such 
are not straightforward or truthful—a very useless class of praiser, 
whose praises nevertheless some of our people seem to like.” 

“I do hope most earnestly,’ the Duke wrote, “that there 
will be nothing of a sarcastic, ironical or patronising tone allowed 
to creep into any writings that may be put out. Pages of whole- 
some argument may be turned into poison by a single phrase 
which suggests to the reader that his position is one of amuse- 
ment to the writer?.”’ 

It was not a question of stating facts. In his own articles 
Wilfrid never shirked the truths of history or theology, and 
his correspondence shows that he won a reception for truths 
very unpalatable to his readers—just because they recognised 
that he was being scrupulously fair to them. 

He delighted in Huxley’s saying that he could compile a 
primer of infidelity from Newman’s writings, and he believed 


1My father’s best adviser in all matters of Church policy, the Duke 
usually combined agreement with his views and a decided wish to make 
his diplomacy a little less crude and obvious: “‘I am exceedingly obliged 
to you,”’ he writes, “‘for letting me see the enclosed which has been most 
instructive to me. It is a most clear statement and I am most anxious 
the Cardinal should see it. Would it not be well to rewrite your P.S. 
omitting Canon X—’s name? Coupled with your painstaking assurance 
that you have not a dream who the writer is, this postscript suggests 
the idea that you have not a dream because you are very wide awake 
and that you are rather going for X—.” 
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that no good could be done in any discussion unless you could 
state your opponent’s position as well as or better than he. 

In all this the two people in fullest agreement with my father 
were my mother’s uncle, the Duke of Norfolk and Baron von 
Hiigel. All three shared an immense affection and admiration 
for Cardinal Vaughan, all three somewhat feared his entourage 
leading him into what my father called ‘“‘an unnecessary degree 
of controversy.” 

As the bitterness of the moment fades into matter of past 
history Cardinal Vaughan stands out as one of the great figures 
of the nineteenth century—not so much in his intellectual 
equipment as by sheer force of sanctity. 


“Tf his words are not always rightly chosen,’ wrote my 
father to Lord Halifax, ‘“‘he is nevertheless a leader of whom 
for single-minded intention one may well be proud . . . the 
note struck in the Church Times of last Friday is unfair and 
unworthy. Swaggering and ostentation are quite foreign to 
him. I know what is meant but it is a curious misinterpretation. 
He is a true Englishman and there is more mere bluntness of 
form than you fancy in sentences which have annoyed you.” 


The great splendour and dignity of the Cardinal’s public 
appearance, his striking good looks, his connexion with the 
old English families, all helped to build up the notion in the 
public mind of a “proud prelate,’’ almost of the Shakesperian 
type. It was only the publication of his Life many years later 
that showed the man, utterly humble, shrinking at the thought 
of his own unfitness to do the work of his high office, always 
on his knees before God. 

My father had always realised something of this, for they 
were very intimate with an inherited friendship. When my 
grandmother died Wilfrid found among her papers “enough 
letters from the Cardinal to make a biography’’—and many 
of these were in fact used in the official Life. His letters to 
Wilfrid himself are numerous, beginning sometimes “My dear 
Wuff,”’ signed invariably “Yours affectly.’”’ He encouraged 
Wilfrid to express his views most freely, he asked him to draw 
up a memorandum on the High Church position for him to take 
to Rome—together with many less friendly documents! There 
is one letter (noteworthy enough to a young layman) beginning 
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“T am glad you liked my address on the whole.” A letter to 
the Duke of Norfolk shows still more strikingly with how little 
self-confidence he filled his difficult post: 


“T am very sorry for having given you and other friends 
so much pain and annoyance,’ he writes after an indiscreet 
action, ‘‘but I cannot take quite so gloomy a view of the ultimate 
prospect as you seem to do. Pray always write to me with the 
greatest freedom and openness. I feel that I need the help of 
friends below as well as from God above to keep such a one as 
I am at all right and free from blundering on this critical and 
dangerous pinnacle! God bless you!—H.C. V.” 


Two letters from my father translating the Cardinal to Lord 
Halifax produced the reply: “I believe I admire him as much 
as you do. I always feel about him that he is one of those people 
who would if the emergency arose do the most heroic things 
in the simplest and most natural way possible.” 

The Cardinal had not waited for the emergency. His life of 
penance, of constant prayer and practice of the Presence of 
God was a heroic life—to be ended by a singular heroism in 
facing the dark hours that came before his death. This the 
world learnt later. 

These two men whom my father loved he could perhaps 
translate as characters to one another—their minds could never 
meet. Each thing that happened showed this more plainly. 

The Ad Anglos which appeared in 1895 was an appeal by 
the Pope to the English people, praising their social works, 
their preservation of some of the fundamentals of Christianity, 
urging that all should work together against Atheism and the 
forces disruptive alike of civilisation and Christianity. It 
ended with an appeal to the Catholics of England to pray for 
the conversion of the country. “It parades before us,’’ wrote 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘‘modes of worship and rewards 
of worship the most repugnant to Teutonic Christendom, and 
to nations which have become readers of the Bible,’ although 
“all Christian Churches must rejoice in the manifestation of 
a spirit of love.’”’ Lord Halifax, too, regretted the mention of 
the Rosary and of indulgences, the question of prayers for the 
conversion of England. Curiously enough here the Cardinal 
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was more in touch with the ordinary English non-Catholic 
commentator who saw where Rome stood (as she had ever stood) 
and welcomed the absence of ambiguity in the Encyclical. It 
was very well received in the 7imes and other papers. 

On two points especially my father could never get to grips, 
as it were, with the mind of his friend, lengthy though their 
correspondence was—the position of authority and the nature 
of the Church. Though Lord Halifax was pleading for the 
rights of the Episcopacy he seemed vexed with Wilfrid Ward 
for refusing to contribute to the Revue Anglo-Romaine without 
permission from Cardinal Vaughan, he never seemed to see that 
Abbé Portal’s conduct was irregular in that he acted without 
any authorisation from the Catholic Hierarchy of England. 

But this was a minor point in the larger question—what 
ts a Church—which seemed to Wilfrid in the end almost the 
determining factor in the Orders controversy. 

The Commission began its sessions in ‘96. Its composition 
gave good warrant of its impartiality. ~ 


“As at first constituted the Commission consisted of six 
members—Padre de Augustinis, S.J., M. lAbbé Duchesne, 
Mgr. Gasparri, Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B., Father David Fleming, 
O.S.F., and Canon Moyes. Of these the three foreign members 
were avowedly so far in sympathy with the Anglican claims, 
that they favoured a verdict which should at least justify ordina- 
tion sub conditione, while opposed to it were the three English 
members who had been appointed by Cardinal Vaughan. 

‘The Commission assembled in Rome towards the middle 
of March, 1896. It held its first conference on Tuesday, 24th, 
in a room on the first floor of the Vatican Palace, known as 
the Sala delle Congregazione. At this and all subsequent 
sittings of the Commission Cardinal Mazella presided. He took 
no deliberative part in the discussions of the Commission, but 
afterwards, when the report came to be considered by the 
Cardinals of the Holy Office, the fact that he had heard all the 
arguments on both sides, and so had become familiar with every 
phase of the controversy, was calculated to lend great weight 
to his opinions. The only other person present at the delibera- 
tions of the Commission was Mgr. Merry del Val, who acted as 
Secretary. After the preliminary meeting it was suggested that 
though Mgr. Duchesne and his colleagues, who were in favour 
of the Anglican claims, had the advantage of the unofficial 
assistance of the Rev. Mr. Lacey and the Rev. Mr. Puller and 
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other members of the Church of England, they might yet be 
at a certain disadvantage in not having an English representa- 
tive of their own views actually on the Commission. 

“When this was represented to Cardinal Vaughan, and it 
was accordingly proposed that Father T. Scannell, who in this 
country had been regarded as sympathetic with the Anglican 
claim, should be sent out, the Cardinal not only assented at 
once, but volunteered to pay all Father Scannell’s expenses. 
The Commission was now unevenly divided. To redress the 
balance a well known Spanish Capuchin theologian, Fr. José 
Calasanzio de Llevaneras, was appointed to be the eighth 
member. 

“The announcement of the personnel of the Commission 
seemed to give general satisfaction in England at the time. 
Lord Halifax, speaking in April at a meeting of the English 
Church Union, after once more explaining that he and his friends 
welcomed the inquiry, not because they had any doubts, but 
as a means to an end, asa way to that better understanding 
which was a necessary preliminary to Reunion, went on to claim 
that the choice of the commissioners showed the Pope to be 
acting with the same object in view: ‘How completely the Pope 
understands this is proved by the whole course of his action, 
and by his having himself placed on the Commission the Abbé 
Duchesne, Mgr. Gasparri, Father Scannell, and the Padre de 
Augustinis, a Jesuit and a Professor of the Roman College, all 
of whom are known in various ways to be favourable to the 
claims of the Church of England.’ The task of the Commission 
was to consider all the evidence, to weigh it and sift it, and to 
present a series of reports. The evidence thus collected was 
to be laid before the Cardinals of the Holy Office, presided over 
by the Pope in person, for a final decision.”’ ? 


Into the details of the discussions, which ended in a decision 
against the validity, I do not propose to go. Even had my 
father been in disagreement with the findings of the Com- 
mission he would have submitted to the Bull, but in fact 
his letter to the Guardian two years earlier showed that his 
own reading had led him to the same conclusion. He had 
been certain at any rate that no conclusion for validity could 
be reached. He had, however, hoped, liked Baron von Hiigel, 


1 Messrs. Lacey and Puller came to Rome and acted throughout with 
the Pro-Anglican side of the Commission, much as solicitors who work 
with counsel, supplying them with information from England as required, 
and searching in the Vatican and other libraries. One of them had an 
informal letter from the Archbishop of York. 

*Snead-Cox, Life of Cardinal Vaughan, Vol. II. pp. 195-7. 
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that no fresh pronouncement would be issued. Unconditional 
re-ordination was the present rule. He feared the capital that 
would be made, the “jubilant crowing of our controversialists,”’ 
as he calls it in one letter to the Duke of Norfolk, that might 
hurt feelings and keep individuals back from the Church. He 
agreed with the Cardinal that individual conversions were the 
true aim but he disagreed with him in thinking that these would 
be increased by a fresh blow struck at the Orders. Here for the 
moment he proved right. After a talk with the Cardinal he 
wrote to the Duke, “‘He says numbers told him that if such a 
Bull were issued they would become Catholics, but that they 
have shown no sign of it since the Bull came out.”’ 

But all over the world prayers had been going up that the 
Holy Ghost might guide the Church into wisdom as into truth. 
My father and his friends believed these prayers had been 
answered. 


“T am very grateful to you,’ wrote Lord Edmund Talbot 
to Wilfrid, “for [your letter]. So far as I could judge, it puts 
into words very much my own thoughts and feelings. I am glad 
of the definite decision about the Orders. It may, and I fear 
very likely will, do harm to many of our immediate friends in 
whom we are specially interested. But after the first effects 
of temper have subsided, and disappointment, I think it may 
turn out of great advantage to future generations.” 


Wilfrid felt a great anxiety—and an immense difficulty—in 
making clear to Anglicans when the Bull Afostolice Cure was 
issued that no such insult was intended as they imagined. He 
thought history showed that at the Elizabethan settlement the 
Church of England in repudiating the Roman idea of a Church 
had‘also repudiated the full Roman idea of Orders. Further 
he held that the vast majority of Anglicans to-day no more 
held the Roman idea of Orders than they held the Roman idea 
of the Church. Had Rome told England that her priests were 
Roman priests she would (as a nation) have indignantly denied 
it. The question put by a tiny section had been answered as 
it was put. The anger caused by this answer in England showed, 
he held, a misapprehension of the position. ‘It rests,’’ he wrote 
to Lord Halifax, ‘‘on previous questions on which Anglicans 
and we ourselves take diametrically opposite views. I can’t 
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see any more offence in the Pope’s denying your Orders than in 
your denying his claims. In each case the decision rests on the 
question—what was the essential constitution of the Catholic 
Church in the sixteenth century.” 

Lord Halifax wrote two long and detailed letters in reply 
to this, one phrase from which showed my father how greatly 
at cross purposes they were. ‘‘How anyone can imagine,’ he 
said, ‘‘that what the Church of England did at the Reformation 
was ‘an implied condemnation of the full Roman view of the 
priesthood”! I do not understand.” 

My father’s two final letters to Lord Halifax of this year, 
1896, show his outlook and position better than any summary 
and show again that relating of detail to a larger view which 
marked the whole of his approach to ecclesiastical questions: 


ce 


. . As you have not quite taken my meaning, I will 
briefly endeavour to re-state what I meant. It is that the change 
of rite was to my mind clearly made by men who largely sym- 
pathised with a thoroughly Protestant movement. As Von 
Hiigel said to me yesterday (before I had got your letter which 
I found here) ‘to throw down altars and break altar stones was 
a strange way of expressing that the sacrifice was impetratory 
and not propitiatory.. There was in the air a movement against 
the ‘Roman superstitions’ as to the priesthood and the mass. 
Quite allowing that there were also those who wished to retain 
the priesthood, the degree of heretical intention present among 
those who made the new rite was to my mind at least enough 
to make it suspicious. Here comes in my point about the differ- 
ence in our view of the ‘Catholic Church.’ If a national Church 
had the right to judge the Roman rite and change it on doctrinal 
grounds, and at the same time to reject the papal supremacy, 
thereby cutting itself off in the opinion of the rest of the Church 
from fellowship with it, I can conceive its being maintained that 
Providence protected the new rite, as part of proceedings largely 
justifiable and good, in spite of the suspicious intentions of some 
of its framers. But if the National Church by its schism ceased 
to be part of the Catholic Church (as we hold) the intrinsic 
improbability of the new rite being valid remains with nothing 
to balance it. Indeed the act of schism is additional evidence 
that there was no sensitive wish in making up the new rite ‘to 
do what the Church does’ taking the Church in our sense. The 
8th section of the Bull seems to me important in this connection. 


1 My father’s words. 
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You will remember that my first point here is the rock on which 
Newman and Keble split from Pusey in 1837. Newman said 
no one could look history in the face and maintain as Pusey did 
that the Reformers were Catholic in intention as a body. In 
Tract go he left the question open but kept to his own view. 
Of course none of us are bound by all the arguments in the Bull. 
To me it suggests several lines of argument, and that suggested 
in the 8th clause appealed to me most. : 

‘“‘T am disposed to think that a few months hence the whole 
subject will be more easily discussed. As you most truly say the 
heart has to be considered as well as the head. The act of issuing 
the Bull is quite distinct from its nature. It has the effect of 
a blow and that effect must pass before we can talk things over 
to purpose. . . . But for this result I blame very much some 
of our people who have for months been writing and speaking 
in a way which jars at every turn on the feelings of English 
Churchmen. The Bull is interpreted by many in the light of 
their words and acts. 

“T wish indeed that we had a Wiseman among us. I have a 
letter of my father’s to Wiseman saying that he and Newman 
might never have come to Rome had it not been for Wiseman’s 
way of putting things. The other writers on our side simply 
put them off. 

“T agree with much of what you say as to the Pope’s motives. 
I liked the communicated article in the Church Times and thought 
it suited to its purpose—of saying as much on the side of think- 
ing well of Rome as the present state of public opinion among 
you would permit. I think the article must have been yours.” 


“October 28th, 1896. 


“TI must have expressed myself very badly if you read me as 
saying that you personally would be proved indifferent as to 
reunion if you now gave up efforts for it. No one could for a 
moment question that you have been eager for it. 

“But I have felt all along (and said it to you before now) 
that a wish for peace has by itself no tendency to what the 
Catholic Church has always regarded as the only union she 
cares for. It would have helped peace if she had accepted the 
compromise of the semi-Arians. They could unanswerably show 
that the language of the early fathers was semi-Arian. But 
the Church replied that such language—though before the think- 
ing out of the controversy it might bear an orthodox sense— 
now involved the rejection of the language which the Church 
had selected as unequivocal,—the phrase dpoovc1os. Heresy 
has always in one form or another appealed to primitive teach- 
ing which the Church is alleged later on to have corrupted. 
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In the sixteenth century Reformation, the nature of priest- 
hood and sacraments were among the special doctrines thus 
tampered with, the plea being (as usual) a return to primitive 
teaching on these subjects. The Church refused compromise 
here as it did with the semi-Arians. Cranmer fell short of the 
Puritan view, as semi-Arians fell short of Arians. He did not 
deny the whole (Roman) Catholic teaching on the subjects in 
question, but only a part. To compare a return to the devotion 
of the primitive Church (as in the case of St. Philip Neri) to a 
renewal of the old story of changing the doctrine of the Church 
under the plea of returning to primitive doctrine, is to my mind 
simply misleading. 

‘The wish for ‘peace’ in the sense of compromise with Papists 
and Dissenters alike (as I wrote to you in the summer) seems 
to me latitudinarian. It means treating the widest dogmatic 
differences as of no account. It is a plausible position—but 
only (surely) to one who rejects the whole of the Church’s attitude 
on dogma. 

“T have all along felt that only the sense that to join the 
Roman Catholic Church is a duty can lead to anything. I 
quite understand the view that a corporate movement (of some 
sort) is desirable. I agree that a certain line on our part may 
bring many nearer to Rome, and that much which has lately 
been said throws them back. I can understand that in the present 
state of irritation it is of no use speaking to many of reunion 
with Rome. But the fact that an adverse decision on the orders 
should lead to this result is fresh evidence to me that very few 
had the conception of reunion as a duty which alone could 
make it effective. It shows that the desire was in many cases 
only that vague aspiration after union which is directly opposed 
to the Church’s method of ‘proceeding,’ in Lacordaire’s words, 
“by exclusion.’ If the Church of England is to decide on its own 
orders (and the doctrines embodied by the Reformers in the 
new rite) against the decision of the Church at large, what 
becomes of the power of exclusion? It is taking up an independent 
position which if taken up by the other Churches (to use your 
own phraseology) would in a moment break up the Catholic 
Church into pieces. 

“This is all then that I meant—that if this decision puts 
an end to the endeavour after reunion, that endeavour will be 
shown to imply on the part of those who give it up, not a wish 
for reunion in the sense in which we understand it, but a wish to 
get as near Rome as is possible consistently with maintaining 
the status of the Church of England, and a desire that 
Rome should meet that Church half way by allowing Anglican 
orders, 
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“Such a wish though it might be the prelude to a more effec- 
tive wish, has in itself (to my mind) no relation to any kind of 
reunion’ which the Catholic Church has ever desired. 

“This is the position I maintained in my ‘Rigidity of Rome,’ 
and I always understood you personally as holding that it 1s 
a duty on the part of the Anglican body to seek reunion with 
the Catholic Church in communion with the Apostolic See, 
though you held that an individual should not seek it as things 
now are: for he might frustrate by such precipitate action 
the return to Catholic unity of those less advanced Anglicans 
who did not yet view the matter in the same light. But perhaps 
I have not exactly got hold of your position in this matter. 

“This is rather a bald letter, but I felt it called for by your 
second letter, as I had evidently not made my meaning clear. 

“I see now a tendency in all Anglicans to draw together, 
nor from one point of view do I regret it, as I think it is making 
Low Churchmen more just to inherited Catholic doctrines. 
But its being so strong in your (High Church) people seems to 
show how much stronger their affection for the Church of 
England is than their sense that there is a Catholic Church 
in fact, as well as in name—so at least it strikes me. But I don’t 
think I expected anything else. 

“TI think now more in the way of common understanding 
will be done by common interests than by discussing the six- 
teenth century. 

“It is most curious, as you will see in Wiseman’s Life, how 
history repeats itself. Every feature in the recent controversy 
appears in Wiseman,—the tone of the Tablet, the regret of 
wider Catholics, the Anglican wish for Reunion, the sympathetic 
response to it as a feeling by the moderate Catholics though 
with qualifications, Rome’s initial encouragement, Rome's 
final explanation that no Anglican claims can be allowed.” 


Sir Michael Sadler said of Wilfrid Ward that he drew together 
those who ‘“‘have been separated from one another more than 
the truth required”’; yet Fr. Cuthbert pointed out “his frank 
insistence that the divergences between the Catholic mind 
and the non-Catholic are deeper than the controversialists 
usually allow.”’ 

These two aspects both emerge in the Anglican Orders con- 
troversy and they illustrate a view that he held most deeply 
and carried successfully into practice. 

Few people seem to have noticed while the controversy 
was at its height that my father, the friend of Anglicans, said 
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far more devastating things about their fundamental position 
than did the most virulent of controversialists—but he said 
them with the liveliest sympathy and understanding of the 
people whose position he attacked. Leaving aside details he 
went straight to the question—of what nature is the Church of 
Christ? 

For he firmly held two things: first, that if discussion is 
inevitable it is quite useless to concentrate on anything short 
of the deepest point of disagreement; it will lend unreality 
to the whole discussion and cannot possibly produce any good 
result. But secondly that the hardest facts need not be delivered 
like cannon balls—the offence lies not in the matter of a dis- 
cussion but in its manner. Sympathy and a full understanding 
are always possible; these in time will bring about the greatest 
possible measure of agreement. 


This chapter may best be ended with a line from my father’s 
diary when he visited Rome with the Catholic Union in Igo1 
and had a private audience with Leo XIII: 

“He spoke of the English schism and said he wished to clasp 
England to his breast.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BARON VON HUGEL 


WHEN his last illness began Wilfrid Ward was occupied on the 
section of his Reminiscences which concerned his friendship 
with Baron von Hiigel. He had arranged their immense corres- 
pondence in groups of letters on various subjects. I have found 
four different fragments of the Reminiscences, written in pencil, 
and, in places, exceedingly difficult to decipher. I have therefore 
thought it best to put these together, and to illustrate them by 
a small selection from the mass of letters, with no more comment 
than is necessary to make a coherent chapter. 


WILFRID WARD’S REMINISCENCES 


At this time I was brought into frequent contact with Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel to whom I owe a great intellectual debt, 
and for whose character I have ever had a profound admiration. 
His learning and enthusiasm and his picturesque mentality 
carried one away. He had a deep sense of the worth-whileness of 
the religious controversies of the day, and a moral elevation in 
the conduct of them which reminded me of my father. His 
approval and encouragement of my work was invaluable to me 
as an incentive. He was a saint and a mystic as well as a scholar 
and a thinker. His general position was that, provided you have 
the spirit of the saints, intellectual freedom is as safe for a 
Christian as it is desirable. Sanctity and freedom of mind agree 
well together, he maintained. He had no sympathy with 
Gallicanism, which had in it a good deal of worldly subservience 
to the State. On the contrary, he was an Ultramontane. The 
Pope represented the spiritual power, and Ultramontanism in 
the theological sense by no means connoted narrowness of 
outlook. It did not do so in Fénelon. It did not do so in the 
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great scholars of more recent times. He himself outlined his 
own position in the following letter to myself: 


‘No doubt there is such a thing as un-catholic Liberalism, 
and it was and is one of the characteristic errors of the age; 
excesses were committed by the parties opposed to your father, 
and the subsequent history of a good many of their members 
tends to throw doubt on at least the completeness of their 
principles. Personally, I have never been anything but an 
Ultramontane, in the old and definite sense of the word, ever 
since I have been a convinced Catholic at all; I have been ever 
glad of the Definition of 1870, and the fanaticism of such men as 
Friedrich Michelis and Johannes Friedrich was at all times as 
repulsive to me as it could be to your father. But from all this 
it surely does not follow that your father really got to the bottom 
of these delicate complex questions, or that he and his did not 
largely occasion the very evils they specially perceived and, I 
think, but very partially understood. Catholics were not either 
then or now, divided simply between the two extreme wings, 
the Uliras and the Extras, as they have been wittily called. The 
large majority no doubt belong to the centre, and to that centre 
I belong myself. St. Francois de Sales and Fénelon in the past, 
Bishop Fessler, M. Foisset and Father Hilarius, Cardinal Newman 
and Father Ryder in our time, would, in various degrees and 
ways, represent this position. 

“But the difference on these points is but a consequence; 
I should like to try and get at the cause. Is it not this, that 
minds belong, roughly speaking, to two classes which may be 
called the mystical and positive, and the scholastic and 
theoretical? The first of these would see all truth as a centre 
of intense light losing itself gradually in utter darkness; this 
centre would gradually extend, but the borders would ever remain 
fringes, they could never become clear-cut lines. Such a mind, 
when weary of border-work, would sink back upon its centre, its 
home of peace and light, and thence it would gain fresh conviction 
and courage to again face the twilight and the dark. Force it 
to commit itself absolutely to any border distinction, or force 
it to shift its home or to restrain its roamings, and you have done 
your best to endanger its faith and to ruin its happiness. Such 
a mind need not have a touch of Liberalism about it, for it would 
be specially capable of learning the constant necessity of purifica- 
tion of the heart and will, for the sake of its work, and how much 
more for the sake of its fuller end; and, again, of suspending 
final assent to its conclusions in proportion as the Church or the 
body of theologians speak definitely and formally on the question 
in debate. But, indeed, such a mind would generally be more 
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in danger of personal conceit than of objective Liberalism, and 
would naturally tend to find the true worth of man in his character 
and dispositions and his culminating happiness, ever hereafter, 
in the determination and satisfaction of the will. 

“Now all this would seem to fit in so well with the requirements 
of our time. For what is the all-important apologia for religion 
wanted in our days? Nothing more or less—as one of the chief 
officials of the Vatican Council was fond of insisting to a close 
friend of mine—than the demonstration, by a large number of 
actual realisations, of the possibility within the Catholic Church 
of the combination of a keen, subtle, open-eyed, historical, 
critical, and philosophical spirit with a child-like claimlessness 
and devoted faith. Now this, all the theorising in the world 
cannot replace, though it can easily for a time suppress or drive 
it elsewhere. 

“For not a paper demonstration, however able, that the 
theories of Darwin or of Wellhausen will not do, or could be 
modified and made to do; not a narrowing and disfiguring of 
research to simply controversial issues or restricting it to regions 
where no conflict can arise—nothing of all this is what is chiefly 
wanted. We want something less ambitious but deeper and 
perhaps more difficult; the encouragement and development of 
a Wallace and a Lotze, gud devoted observers of nature and of 
mind; ofa Delitzsch, gud reverently candid student of Scripture ; 
or, again, the reproduction of a Petavius and a Mabillon, of a 
Vercellone and a de Rossi. Clad in his one intellectual chaussure, 
the seven-league boots of theological speculation, your father 
was utterly impatient of the noble patience which alone can 
build up such work and men, or even of such patience as alone 
could test and gauge their worth. He would speak at times as 
though men of this class were people who undertook this kind 
of thing at their own risk and peril, and who could be tolerated 
only if they reported themselves periodically to the ecclesiastical 
police. And yet such labourers are so much wanted: the 
historical spirit and the spirit of observation of the world within 
and of the world without are modifying, enlarging, restating 
the problems and the solutions of all around us. And such 
labourers—you will not get them, if you do not give them air 
and elbowroom and warmth; and, in the long run, they have 
ever found all these conditions within the Church. 

“Much has been done, especially in France and Belgium, in 
this direction since 1870; the war and the Council have helped 
to clear the air; much in the direction of producing the work 
and the men, and leaving the future, if it cares and can, to 
substitute a perfect theory of the relations of Faith and Science 
for these workers’ working hypotheses. Instead of the Congress 
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of Munich we have had the two International Scientific Congresses 
of Catholics of Paris in 1888 and 1891. The Paris Institut 
Catholique and the Brussels Bollandists; the Bulletin Critique 
and the Analecta Bollandiana; the standard historical and 
critical work of such scholars as Pere de Smedt, Abbé Duchesne 
and Abbé Loisy—all join in replacing the din and heat of pre- 
mature, more or less dangerous and unreal controversy by the 
silence and light of life and work. The standards of work and 
criticism of the seventeenth century have again been taken up, 
after more than a century of theories, disporting themselves 
largely im vacuo: the historical Church has again got true 
historians.’’ 


In this letter Baron von Hiigel clearly ranges himself on the 
side at once of Ultramontanism and of breadth and toleration. 
He as clearly dissociates himself from the extreme Liberal 
party represented at the time of the Vatican Council by Lord 
Acton and Professor Friedrich. Speaking roughly and in general 
terms he takes up the position which Newman held between 
the one extreme of the Rambler and the other extreme of the 
Dublin Review in the days of my father’s [W. G. Ward’s] 
editorship. 

The narrowness which is now associated with the word 
“Ultramontane’” was, as von Hiigel often pointed out, a nineteenth 
century product. It was engrafted on Ultramontanism by 
writers who proposed to carry on the militant quasi-political 
campaign of Joseph de Maistre in his Du Pape—a work which 
was concerned not mainly with the theological doctrine of 
Ultramontanism but with increasing the effective power of the 
Pope in a new state of society. This endeavour has not been 
without good reason as de Maistre conceived it. He desired to 
make the Papacy an effective international bond and to enable 
Catholics to act with unity in the modern world. But later on 
in the hands of Louis Veuillot and others de Maistre’s principles 
had allied themselves with very illiberal and superstitious 
elements of thought and policy. It combined with the tradition- 
alism of de Bonald and in both cases burlesqued the original 
author’s idea of the movements of thought. 

Largely under von Hiigel’s guidance I did an immense amount 
of reading in connection with this theme and devoted a year or 
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more to the chapter called “‘The Catholic Revival and the 
new Ultramontanism,” in my book William George Ward and 
the Catholic’ Revival. 


NARRATIVE 


Von Hiigel had been a great admirer of W. G. Ward whom he 
described as: “‘one so penetrating and swift of mind, so massive 
and large in sympathy and will, a man every inch of him, a 
friend of friends, a father and a playfellow to one all but utterly 
unlike himself.” Wilfrid inherited the friendship, and his 
attitude to von Hiigel became in the end quite curiously like 
von Hiigel’s to the older Ward: intense admiration for his 
character, partial intellectual disagreement. The Baron was 
only two years older than Wilfrid, but he seemed a very much 
older man and their friendship began as one between disciple and 
master. He was of commanding appearance, and his deafness 
increased the impression he made of a certain grand aloofness. 
His German father and Scottish mother accounted perhaps for 
the mixture in him of mystic and metaphysician. Wilfrid was 
immensely fascinated alike by his breadth of view and largeness 
of character and by his curious picturesque phrasing, half 
English, half German, wholly individual: 


“Infinite variety of character and mind God wants to have, 
and that we must give Him in His imperial Church.”’ 

“Goodness is a great force in the long run, even for purely 
intellectual problems, if indeed such really exist, which I doubt 
more and more.”’ 


In the letters to my father, descriptions abound which often 
in a single sentence give as much as an ordinary man’s page: 


“T owe you a debt of gratitude for drawing my attention to 
Father Butler, the Benedictine . . . I like his mind and heart 
so very much. There is a breadth and warmth and peaceful 
activity about him which do one much good.” 

Of a very different type: “Far too absolute, thin, impover- 
ishing, levelling down instead of levelling up, in many of his 
views and tendencies.” 

Of a young friend: “How good and zealous and unfinished 
Hevises 
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Of another: “He has got so much of our purpose all beautifully 
ready and fruitful in his well-furnished head.” 

“We have had Brunetiere here, very rhetorical, very cold 
and empty, very social, full of external religion and authority- 
and-logic-for-other-people ; seven or eight Cardinals and hundreds 
of clerics and notabilities surrounded, and féted him, at his 
delivery of his lecture on the ‘Modernity of Bossuet.’ And 
yet this will not help anything on.” 

‘All this bitter controversy, what harm it is doing to our 
people, let alone the outsiders. The whole thing is pitched in 
a key not made for men, at least here below, and up above, 
will there be a proto-typical infallible Tablet ?”’ 

“That kind of angriness which inevitably begets anger.” 


My father’s sympathy was intense with the desire for a tone 
and spirit in controversy very different from that which often 
prevailed. He earnestly endorsed the Baron’s wish that English 
Catholics ‘‘should try and generate just a little more light and 
a little less heat.” 

Both felt that a very important moment had come in the 
life of the Church in England, and the phrase “a time of 
transition”’ occurs more than once in their letters. The State of 
Siege! as my father called it, which had prevailed since the 
Reformation, was coming to an end, and a new age of thought 
and youthful vigour was in sight for the Church in this country. 
But it was, too, a moment of danger, partly because it was what 
my father called “the first phase, in a time of transition.” 

Together he and von Hiigel worked for the permission from 
Rome for English Catholics to attend the national universities, 
together they urged on Cardinal Vaughan a tone of sympathy, 
an attempt at understanding for Anglicans. Together they 
laboured on the Synthetic Society. 

“T felt far more strongly,” says my father, ‘‘on the necessity 
of Catholics comparing notes with outsiders on these great 
religious discussions and on their being accorded the necessary 
freedom to learn from outsiders—as St. Thomas had learnt from 
Aristotle and the Jew Maimonides—than on the details of the 
Biblical question with which I was not familiar; and an oppor- 
tunity offered to promote such discussions. I reviewed Balfour’s 
Foundations of Belief in the Quarterly for April, 1895. He liked 


1See next chapter XIX for a development of this idea. 
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the review and I made his acquaintance at the house of Lord 
Edmund Talbot. We agreed to found a society for such dis- 
cussions as: those in his book—-a kind of successor to the old 
Metaphysical Society of which Balfour and my father had both 
been members. The idea met with a wide and influential response. 
It issued in the Synthetic Society. I asked von Hiigel to join 
and he accepted. At the same time Lord Halifax’s movement 
for Reunion was in progress. On this subject von Hiigel and I 
were in accord. We were both in favour of a sympathetic policy. 
We thought such a policy might effect, not indeed the Reunion 
of the two Churches, which seemed unthinkable, but some 
corporate movement which might unite in the end the “ Catholic” 
party in the Church of England with Rome. We both thought 
Cardinal Vaughan wanting in an adequate understanding of 
the value of the Anglican movement, and unduly hostile to its 
champions.’ 

Bishop Strong wrote me recently that my father had more 
sympathy than he had himself with the Abbé Loisy. At the 
moment of reading, I was surprised; for this was entirely con- 
trary both to Wilfrid’s written words and to the many talks 
I had had with him on these subjects. But reading the corres- 
pondence with von Hiigel I understood. ‘“‘My mentor,’ Wilfrid 
called the Baron, and at first he took his accounts of Loisy 
entirely from von Higel. He felt that he himself was no 
specialist, he admired his friend’s learning, and it was only 
gradually that he became alive to the dangers of extreme 
Biblical criticism—and to its uncertainties. And in any case, 
the Loisy of an early date was by no means the Loisy that was 
to be. 

The gradual progress of my father’s ideas on these matters 
may be given in his own words from the series of fragments 
which he had in preparation for a chapter on the Baron. 


WILFRID WARD’S REMINISCENCES 


“The most learned man living,’ said Dr. Gore, Bishop of 
Oxford, of Baron von Hiigel. But that gives only a half—indeed, 
only a third of the man. He is also a great mystic, and the 
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immense power of imagination and theoretical reasoning which 
he shows in dealing with his learning is a rarer gift than learning 
alone, however great. Learned men tend to be Casaubons; 
Newman has satirized them as walking dictionaries. He says 
somewhere that such men’s conversation makes you wonder 
first at the amount of learning that has passed before you; 
secondly, why it passed and left so little of definite impression on 
you. It was otherwise with von Hiigel. His facts, however 
numerous, were never mere dry as dust catalogues. They were 
always contemplated in their bearing on one another. Few men 
are specialists in more than one branch. But Hiigel was a 
specialist in biblical criticism and a specialist in philosophy; 
while in history his work was always first hand work. No 
impression of my youth was more inspiring than that made by 
his conversation—with its curious vivid un-English phrases, 
and its wholly un-English enthusiasm and _ picturesqueness. 
The deeply religious view of life was as apparent as the intensity 
of his intellectual interests. The face told of both—a deeply 
mystical look in the eyes, and the [aspect] too, of a German 
intellectual. 

Indeed, he was in certain respects so truly great that at 
first he overpowered one. I did not see defects in what was so 
big and so thorough. Yet as time went on, while my admiration 
for his powers and for his character never diminished, I found 
certain qualities which made gifts so salient and so brilliant less 
effective in the great search for a Weltanschauung than one would 
at first expect. I came to think of him as more illuminating 
and suggestive in particular departments than convincing in 
his broad conclusions. 

There were, I think, serious defects of judgment due to his 
insufficient knowledge of human nature. When the critic argues 
from certain data as to what A.B. would have done, and has 
done, he must see clearly how this and that man would have 
acted. This he often failed to do. Then again he was carried 
away by a new view far beyond the evidence. Again his 
wonderful reasoning powers, which played round and round 
a subject and exhibited it in such varied lights and illustrated 
it so vividly, often seemed to me not to get quite to the point, 
or to clinch his own argument. Though he had the soul of a 
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Catholic and lived the life of a Catholic saint I did not feel that 
he gave one an intellectual basis for Catholicism. 

While the mere controversialist is barren because he misses 
the length and breadth of human life, Hitigel erred in the opposite 
direction. He appeared to me to fall short of the degree of that 
disagreeable thing, controversy, which zs necessary to justify 
being a Catholic. “‘The Catholic Church is the home of energy,” 
he said to me once as a reason for being a Catholic. But one sees 
immense energy in other intellectual and religious bodies, and 
the Catholic Church is historically in a sense the home of a 
certain narrowness. And unless that narrowness can be justified 
as a means to a good end, I find it hard to plead for the Catholic 
Church. Here Newman’s view of the necessity of a certain 
narrowness to prevent being overwhelmed by vistas of 
knowledge too large to be taken in by our [limited] intellect 
appealed to me. But this is, I think, uncongenial to von Hiigel. 
I did not see why an eclectic religion which included much of 
Catholic sanctity as the ideal would not ~be in truer harmony 
with some of his intellectual aims than the Catholic religion 
itself. He certainly was heart and soul a Catholic, though 
his mind did not, I think, succeed in formulating any 
adequate basis for his position. At all events, I personally 
could not gain from him the intellectual support I needed, 
and I thought his confidence in critical theories implied an 
excessive estimate of the value of critical methods and their 
[results]. 

His enthusiasms varied, and his geese were apt to be swans. 
Le Play was all in all to him when I first knew him. Later he 
wholly disappeared and I never heard his name from von Hiigel. 
Then came Bickell, the Biblical critic; he, too, disappeared. 
Then came Loisy with whom, however, latterly he did not 
entirely agree even intellectually, while he deeply regretted his 
ecclesiastical attitude. He made each of these men profoundly 
interesting and drew wonderful pictures of their mentality, 
shedding on each the light of his own genius. I gradually came 
to limit his great gifts to this faculty of brilliant suggestion, 
illustrated by immense learning. He made the whole world of 
thought and learning intensely alive and interesting, and did 
more than justice to the thinkers he admired. His own judgment 
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and his conclusions did not hold me equally. His deeply 
religious mind confirmed one’s faith in religion; his intellect 
and knowledge taught one much and stimulated one more, but 
often I could not follow him to his practical conclusions, or 
understand the process. whereby he reconciled some of them 
with the Catholic attitude as shown in history. 

But there was not in him any sense of vacillation as there 
was with Tyrrell. Tyrrell was always working at a Weltanschauung 
and always changing—sometimes from day to day. When he 
came to read deeply towards the end I thought his reading 
overwhelmed him. ... It was a certain feeling of fog rather than 
of vacillation that I carried away when Hiigel’s theories were 
drawn together. He was best in his spiritual work, where broad 
suggestive vistas were what one looked for. The conclusions 
on the whole seemed to me too liberal for a Catholic. Still, at 
a time when I had suffered from the narrowness, the failure 
to face facts obvious to the candid student, which was so 
common among us, my intercourse with him was wonderfully 
refreshing and broadening. 


The Biblical question was very much in people’s minds during 
these years [1894-5]. Dr. Driver and others in the Church of 
England were writing important articles on it in the magazines. 
The Abbé Loisy was hard at work and von Hiigel was following 
his writings with close sympathy. Loisy had a strong supporter 
in the French episcopate in Monsignor Mignot, then Bishop of 
Fréjus, later Archbishop of Albi. But among the episcopate at 
large he was suspect. Leo XIII’s sympathies were not quite 
clear. He had strongly encouraged historical research. He 
was a scholar with a sympathy for scholars. Cardinal Mercier’s 
Institut de St. Thomas, at Louvain, which aimed at imparting 
the true scientific spirit to clerical education, was under his 
special patronage. On the other hand, Cardinal Mazzella’s 
influence on him told in the direction of ultra-scholasticism and 
conservatism. 

In 1894 he published an Encyclical on Biblical studies— 
the Encyclical Providentissimus Deus—which seemed to reflect 
this duality of attitude. The bulk of it was conservative. But 
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some passages not obviously reconcilable with the rest pointed 
to the recognition that inaccuracies in scientific and historical 
statements were not incompatible with inspiration. Cardinal 
Vaughan was impressed by von Hiigel’s earnestness and learning, 
and was disposed for a time to welcome a full exposition of the 
case for comparative freedom. Personally I thought I saw 
reflected in the Encyclical some of the anxiety which the French 
episcopate had shown respecting Abbé Loisy’s speculations. 
I was inclined to interpret the Pope’s policy as one of cautious 
toleration. I think my divergence from von Hiigel on these 
subjects began at this point—the ‘“‘little rift within the lute.” 
He was (I rightly or wrongly thought) disposed to identify 
complete toleration of hypotheses which would revolutionise 
the received opinions with the freedom necessary to the very 
existence of biblical science. 

He would explain (as he had said in a letter regarding 
Duchesne’s writing) that this complete freedom of speculation 
was necessary for real progress, that its excesses would subse- 
quently be pruned. His lights were far clearer than mine, great 
specialist as he was. But I had to judge as best I could; and I 
thought he insufficiently recognised two things; (1) that revolu- 
tionary speculations might destroy faith for many before they 
were corrected and modified; (2) that to secure freedom for 
clearly ascertained or highly probable conclusions was the 
first step: that this step might be successfully achieved if so 
limited: but that if those who worked for it advanced even 
tentatively speculations which seemed to the authorities wild 
and revolutionary, the whole movement would be discredited 
as dangerous and fanciful and impracticable. 

This is why I did not like to identify complete freedom for 
Loisy with the cause for which von Hiigel and I alike were so 
keen. Von Hiigel appeared to me to identify the cause of 
biblical science itself with an unlimited toleration which I feared 
was not practicable. On the other hand, from my confidence 
in von Hiigel I was at that time anxious that Loisy should 
be tolerated, and I had little sympathy for the attitude of his 
enemies. 

Von Hiigel wished to write in the Dublin Review on the whole 
question, indirectly referring to Gore’s Essay in Lux Mundt 
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and to the Encyclical, and Cardinal Vaughan consented. Von 
Hiigel wrote to me on the subject in reference to a paper which 
I myself proposed to publish on the situation: 


“4 Holford Road, 
‘““ Hampstead, N.W., 
“14th” June; 1894: 
‘““My DEAR Warp, 

“(z) I have had an acceptance of my offer to write in the 
‘D.R.’ for October; but I am going to make it—formally— 
neither a defence of the Encyclical nor an answer to Gore. It 
will, in form at least, only incidentally touch on either point. 

“(2) I most certainly do not ‘utterly condemn’ the Encyclical, 
indeed I do not condemn it at all. With all my heart I hold its 
central doctrine, and with all my heart I believe that its own 
commentary, if one works up one part with and into another, 
defends and leaves the doctrine thoroughly defendible. I only 
thought and think that it is not a document so finished and 
guarded as not to lend itself, in a good many passages, to the 
attacks of malevolent outsiders, even if they are fairly honest 
and fairly willing to see straight and to understand. I do not 
see that such a view is either disloyal (if kept private) nor dis- 
tressing to one’s faith or devotion to the Holy See; indeed, 
speaking merely for myself, I know full well that I could strain 
my faith by it, but only by pretending to see greater perfection 
in it than I do see. But I am only too ready to believe that 
others must work such things differently, and am very glad 
if you can do so. 

“(3) You have no doubt interesting and useful things 
to say about the method of Papal documents and you will 
say them well and teach outsiders much in so doing. But I 
can’t admit that the real question lies in the alternative of 
officials either encouraging or discouraging Abbé Loisy, or 
indeed any other individual. The real question to my mind 
is whether there is or is not such a thing as a science of the 
Bible (as distinguished from its dogmatic and devotional use) ; 
and whether it is to be allowed to pursue its own methods 
(as distinct from proclaiming any and every conclusion), and 
whether suppression of labour, or even of publication (again 
as distinct from broadcast dissemination), is not a danger as 
great as any that is attempted to be met. 

“T hasten to say that I do not think the Encyclical, inter- 
preted as I would see it interpreted, does necessarily interfere 
with our essential methods; and certainly Rome has not stopped 
Loisy, nor has even Paris done so permanently and irrevocably. 
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“As to his work upsetting people’s minds,—I am only too 
well aware that his and mine and anyone’s who would really 
mend our present position necessarily must do so, in proportion 
as it reaches the large majority,—for whom it is not directly 
intended and who are not prepared for it. But that surely 
means no more than that he and I and our like should be careful 
of not only our words but of our audience. I, for one, have long 
ago found out that hardly any women and but a minority of 
men—among our people at least—are ripe for these discussions. 
But what has that to do with the publishing of a specialist 
review, exclusively scriptural, addressed to some 300 clerics 
and students throughout the world? Are we going to have no 
manuals of obstetrics or of gynaecology till these can be safely 
put into the hands of the average young man or woman? No; 
Richard Simon was suppressed two centuries ago. Again, not 
primarily at least, by Rome, but by Bossuet; the Encyclopedists 
were the answer seventy or eighty years later. I am not going, 
by any well-meant apologia, to even indirectly help on the 
repetition and perpetuation of so disastrous an experiment. 

““(4) If I were you then, I should leave out all reference to 
Loisy’s case, or, if I could not, I should not publish the article. 


“Yours very sincerely, 


‘FRY Vv HUGE 


NARRATIVE 


Wilfrid decided against an article, but he wrote a letter 
to the Guardian in answer to Dr. Gore’s attack on the Encyclical. 

In this letter, making liberal use of an article by Fr. Clarke 
which had already appeared in the Tablet, he sets out to do three 
things. First, he considers how the Encyclical is to be read 
in the light of its structure as a Papal document. ‘Mr. Gore 
has evidently approached it in a spirit of contempt; he has 
dealt with it throughout as if it were a hastily written popular 
essay.’’ Thus he misses the bearing of part on part, overlooks 
qualifying phrases, interprets technical phrases according to 
their popular meanings in total unawareness that they are 
technical. 

Second, Wilfrid concentrates on the phrase from St. Augustine 
quoted in the Encyclical—‘The Holy Ghost did not intend 
to teach men. . . the essential nature of the things of the visible 
universe, things in no way profitable to salvation.’? He shows 
that, in the context of the Encyclical, this is to be read along 
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with the strong statements on Inspiration. The Encyclical 
itself does not fully reconcile the two things but simply lays 
down principles on which such a reconciliation may in the 
future be worked out by individual theologians. Meanwhile 
Inspiration must not be restricted to the province of Faith 
and Morals. ‘“‘The divine oversight 1m ordine ad hoc et hoc 
scribendum was equally upon the inspired writers whatever 
they wrote of. But it was not upon them for the same purpose; 
in religious subjects it was that they might declare the counsels 
of God, and in secular subjects that they might speak the 
language of their time without pretending to augment natural 
knowledge.” 

Third, he denies that the Encyclical seriously curtails the 
freedom of Catholic scholars. It is to Seminary Courses that 
the Encyclical primarily refers: and practical restrictions on 
Seminary Teaching ‘‘are a very different thing from forbidding 
to critics and apologists positions which can be justified by the 
very text of the Encyclical.” 

To Wilfrid Ward, as this letter shows, the most important 
phrase in the Providentissimus Deus had appeared to be that 
the Holy Ghost “did not intend to teach men . . . the essential 
nature of the things of the visible universe, things in no way 
profitable to salvation.”’ 

In all the controversies that were to follow I think people 
often misunderstood one another because they did not look 
closely enough at what each meant by assenting to this phrase. 
Surely the really important thing about it was its converse: 
what did the Holy Ghost mean to teach men?—things profit- 
able to salvation. Therefore the primary thing about theology 
and scripture was to learn from it those things, the supernatural 
truths of Revelation. Questions of date, of versions, of 
interpretation of difficult passages, were important only in 
their bearing on this message and the delivering of it to the 
world. 

My father’s belief in revelation was so unquestioning that 
it never occurred to him as necessary to keep reaffirming it 
when discussing these matters. 

In nothing had the Church suffered more from the State of 
Siege than in Biblical studies, for the tradition of the Fathers 
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and of St. Thomas had been in some measure lost, and a narrow- 
ness out of keeping with that tradition had taken its place. 
This was the natural result of the necessary defence of Sacred 
Writ in which the Church stood against a hostile world. 

In the clearer atmosphere of the Middle Ages St. Thomas 
laid down the following among many principles: 


I. ON INTERPRETATION 


“In discussing matters of this kind, two rules are to be 
observed, as Augustine teaches (Gen. ad litt. i). The first is 
to hold the truth of Scripture without wavering: The second 
is that since Holy Scripture can be explained in a multiplicity 
of senses, one should adhere to a particular explanation only 
in such measure as to be ready to abandon it, if it be proved 
with certainty (certa ratione) to be false, lest Holy Scripture 
be exposed to the ridicule of unbelievers, and an obstacle be 
placed to their believing” (Ja, Qu. 68, Art. 1, Eng. Tr.). 

“As, however, this theory (i.e. an infinite body of waters 
beyond the heavens) can be shown to be false by solid reasons 
(per veras rationes), it cannot be held to be the sense of Sacred 
Scripture. It should rather be considered that Moses was 
speaking to ignorant people (vudi populo) and that out of con- 
descension to their weakness he put before them only such things 
as are apparent to sense’ (zbid., Art. 3.). 


2. TACIT QUOTATION 


“According to Augustine (QQ im Gen. 145), when Joseph 
said there was no one like him in the science of divining he 
spoke in joke and not seriously, referring perhaps to the common 
opinion about him; in this sense also spoke his steward” (IJa, 
ITae, Qu, 95, Art..7, ad Im.). 

“It may also be said that it was not the soul of Samuel but. 
a demon speaking in his name, and that the wise man (i.e. the 
inspired writer of the book of Ecclesiasticus) calls him Samuel 
and his foretelling a prophecy, according to the opinion of Saul 
and the bystanders, who were of this opinion”’ (IIa, Ilae, Qu. 174, 
Art. 5 ad 4.). 

“Augustine says (Gen. ad litt. xii.) it is stated in Exodus 
that the Lord spoke to Moses face to face, and shortly afterwards 
we read show me Thy glory. ‘Therefore he perceived what he 
saw and he desired what he saw not.’ Hence he did not see the 
very Essence of God. . . . Accordingly, when Scripture states 
that He spoke to Him face to face, this is to be understood as 
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expressing the opinion of the people who thought that Moses 
was speaking with God mouth to mouth” (JJa, Ilae, Qu. 98, 
Art. 3 ad 2m.)}. 


The body of Catholic scholars that was emerging might 
well have taken their stand on the writings of St. Thomas 
and St. Augustine and have claimed all needful liberty by so 
doing. But did they? Many of them seemed on the contrary 
determined to view the Bible merely as a historical document, 
and to ignore its character as the Inspired Word of God. Yet 
this latter view must be primary for Catholics. It is not a mere 
quibbling which leads the Church in her tradition to insist 
(a) that the Bible is inspired (d) that many parts of it require 
interpretation and explanation which may be the work of 
many centuries. The /teval interpretation of every word of 
Scripture is an essentially Protestant doctrine, but the safe- 
guarding of its supernatural character has always been the 
office of the Catholic Church. 

If the order of the ideas (a) and (0) is reversed, claims are 
often made on behalf of criticism which are in reality based 
on a naturalistic view of life or on very insufficient evidence, 
later overthrown. Wilfrid’s strong sense of tradition helped 
him in all this. It was congenial to him to think of the Faith 
as something immeasurably great on which our minds work with 
gradually fuller and fuller illumination, but never losing the 
old truth to grasp at something new. 

He saw in the Providentissimus Deus, as the Encyclical 
on Scripture was called (from the habit of naming these docu- 
ments from the words with which they open), signs of a picking 
up again of the tradition in Scriptural interpretation and study. 
Yet he was disturbed at von Hiigel’s anxiety as he would not 
have been by the hasty external criticism of Dr. Gore. 


WILFRID WARD’S REMINISCENCES 


The ostensible reasons for a quarrel may either not be the 
real ones at all, or are only part of the real ones. It is often 
hard to find the real causes of divergence. Sometimes personal 


1 These and others are quoted by Fr. Vincent McNabb in From a Friar’s 
Cell, 
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dislike or irritation or jealousy is the real cause which leads 
to an antagonism which professes to be based on purely intellec- 
tual reasons. Often, too, the intellectual reasons alleged do 
not reach their own ultimate analysis.? 

For some time when symptoms of divergence appeared in 
the party which was called by some “liberal’’—though I never 
liked the name—it was not clear what the real cause of diver- 
gence was. At first the extremists appeared to be only the 
irresponsible journalists. The thinkers and scholars were 
believed to be cautious and moderate. Father Tyrrell and Baron 
von Hiigel, like myself, seemed to belong to the moderate 
section. In the end we parted—von Hiigel leaned to the 
extreme section, and Loisy was clearly in the ranks of the 
extremists. The difference was one in intellectual views, but 
they clearly bore on practical action. As to Father Tyrrell— 
with whom I had never been as intimate as with Baron von 
Hiigel—a certain incompatibility of temperament had some- 
thing to say to our difference. In the case of Baron von Hiigel 
this divergence was less. But with both I gradually came to 
feel two things: (1) that they practically claimed liberty for 
Catholics to hold all opinions honestly reached, and that this 
claim was obviously untenable: (2) that they partially disguised 
their position by pleading that all conclusions of the human 
reason and human genius must be compatible with faith as truth 
cannot contradict truth—the real point being of course that 
many men honestly reach conclusions which are not true at 
all; (3) that their estimate of the ecclesiastical authorities 
eventually became so unfavourable as to make them take a 
really false view of their motives and the raison d’étre of their 

1In the controversy between my father [W. G. Ward] and Father 
Ryder on Papal Infallibility, the alleged dispute concerned the extent 
of papal infallibility. It was clear to me when I read it that the real 
difference lay in the respective estimates by the two men of the functions 
of the expert theologians in determining both the authority and the 
practical bearing of papal utterances. My father wanted to enforce 
his own view on both points as being obviously the Pope’s own view; 
Ryder held out for judgment by many experts and the freedom arising 
from their divergence. This view was not apparent on the surface of 
the controversy, and if I had any lingering doubt as to its accuracy it 
was caused by the fact that Baron von Higel, who followed the controversy 
closely, did not at first share it. But in the end he wrote, “I have now 


come to see that their respective views as to the share of the theologians 
were the causa causarum of the difference between Ward and Ryder.” 
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action, and to strain to snapping point the attitude of loyalty 
which every Catholic wishes to preserve. 

The gradual development of von Hiigel’s mind in this last 
direction had in my eyes a most pathetic interest because I 
thought that it was wrought partly by the disappointment of 
fondly cherished hopes. I remember his maintaining about 
the year 1893 that the Roman authorities were far more liberal 
than the local Bishops. Certainly in the case of Lamennais 
—which he used to quote—it was the petty persecution of 
the French Bishops which really exasperated him. But for this 
he might have remained in the Church in spite of Pope Gregory’s 
Encyclical. And von Hiigel brought forward other instances 
to prove the same thesis. He used for many years to spend 
his winters in Rome and to struggle hard to bring home to the 
Roman Curia his own view of the necessities of the case. 

It was largely owing to his influence, I have always sup- 
posed, that the Biblical Commission was established by Leo 
XIII [1902]. Its original personnel was made up of such excellent 
and wide-minded biblical scholars that for the moment it looked 
as though he had really succeeded in obtaining official tolera- 
tion for increased breadth of view. I had from the first a deep 
sense of the strength of conservative forces at work in Rome, 
and of the dominance of prudential rather than intellectual 
considerations among the authorities when they came to an 
actual decision. And I feared therefore lest the Commission 
might ultimately curtail our liberties rather than enlarge them. 
For such a standing board would be an active authority which 
would come to definite decisions, and whose decrees could be 
enforced—decrees which would go into matters of detail. And 
if its decisions proved rigid the situation might be worse and 
not better. Precise directions cannot be eluded by a Professor 
of Exegesis. 

I wrote to von Hiigel to this effect. But he remained sanguine. 
Then when the Commission later on changed its character and 
conservative influences did clearly direct its decisions, the 
disappointment seemed to produce a reaction in him. Having 
been more sanguine than I had been, he seemed almost to give 
up the authorities as hopeless when his own more hopeful 
estimate was falsified. 
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As to his claim for almost unlimited freedom for a Catholic 
thinker and scholar, it included (as I thought) an exaggerated 
estimate’ of the scientific character of biblical criticism. It 
was very plausible to say that all the conclusions of any science 
must be true; but to call all the conjectures which he formed 
in the course of his studies the conclusions of science, was less 
plausible. Ingenious hypothesis might be the outcome of an 
immense amount of learning—yet it did not thereby become 
scientifically established—it remained only hypothesis. And 
I thought that he was too much inclined to place interesting 
conjectures on the same level with conclusions which no open 
mind could escape. A new view excited him. So did an ingenious 
argument. He liked to be in the van of discovery—“on the crest 
of the wave.”’ This temper pointed to changes so drastic in 
received opinions as to damage his case with those officials 
who understood little of the merits of the enquiry, but were 
keenly alive to startling conclusions which would suddenly 
revolutionise hitherto received views. With practical rulers 
this was naturally a consideration of the first importance. 

I was not a Hebrew scholar or a biblical specialist; but he 
often in conversation sketched his views. He would outline 
arguments which I used to feel quite unequal to his conclusions. 
“The tradition must be false because this contemporary docu- 
ment recently discovered, or only recently examined critically, 
says so and so.”’ But the document did not seem to me really 
to disprove the tradition at all. A little incident in my own 
history illustrates my difficulty in following his way of reasoning. 
I received a letter from an intimate friend, a Catholic, urging 
me to come and lecture to the Newman Society in Oxford. He 
said the Oxford Catholics would greatly like to have me, he 
was sure—indeed he had heard some say so. Why did I not 
think of it? On the very day he wrote this letter I had actually 
been at Oxford. By a curious coincidence, though we were 
both in the small Catholic undergraduates’ chapel for early 
Mass (it was a Sunday) we did not see each other, and neither 
of us heard of the other’s presence. I lectured to the Newman 
Society that very night. My friend never heard of it. It was 
all very improbable indeed, yet it occurred. 

Had my visit to Oxford been an incident narrated in the 
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Bible how incredible the discovery of this letter would have 
made it to Hiigel. How clearly the letter would be taken by 
a Biblical critic to disprove the tradition that I had lectured 
at Oxford that night to the Newman Society. How impossible 
that my intimate friend, associating with the same Society 
as myself, should have heard nothing of the lecture or even 
of my presence in Oxford. It was a far stranger fact than many 
which Hiigel used to regard as ruled out of court by his dis- 
coveries. 

I think that with more of scientific caution he would have 
been more successful in Rome. When he was disappointed in 
his hopes for the future he appeared to me to become too pessi- 
mistic as he had been too optimistic. He failed to do justice to 
what has been achieved for liberty in this matter. When I was 
a boy inerrancy was claimed by the Seminary Professors for 
the sense and substance of all facts set forth in the Bible. But 
now the Biblical Commission itself recognises the principle 
that portions of the text may be really quotations from secular 
history—not at all infallible. A Professor lecturing at the 
Institut Catholique in Paris has recalled in recent years St. 
Jerome’s statement that many things are related in the Bible “not 
according to the truth of facts but according to the opinion of 
the times.”’ This opens a wide door. 

Thus I thought that von Hiigel first claimed what authority, 
with the best will, could never concede: and on the other hand 
failed to do justice to what he had actually won. Having 
counted on more than was practicable, he took a wholly black 
view of the situation. Devotedly obedient though he was, 
I thought that he was somewhat soured, and that his respect 
for the personnel of the authorities had gone below zero. He 
saw indeed that they were in fact (as he said) affected by social 
influences far more than by intellectual necessities, but he did 
not see to what an extent this is inevitable for rulers who have 
charge of all interests, and not only of intellectual interests, 
who are hard pressed by the large majority whose outlook is 
narrow. It was, I thought, Loisy’s extreme conclusions that 
damaged our chances of securing the necessary freedom. Had 
such a man as Pere Lagrange represented the extreme limit, 
things might have been different. ‘‘Ou sommes-nous? ow 
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allons-nous?’’ Leo XIII said to a Bishop who suggested that 
Loisy’s views were the inevitable results of genuine and un- 
trammelled biblical criticism. Such an idea drove the authorities 
who had been nibbling at innovation back on to older lines. 
They feared to break up an existing system, though they might 
have accepted gradual modification. Cautious reform might 
have been won, but few rulers court revolution. 

One further point. Von Hiigel doubtless would say, and 
did say, that discussion among experts gradually reduces extra- 
vagant hypothesis to its true limits; that he only claimed 
toleration for his discussions. 

But this only partially meets the case. And here we reach, 
perhaps, the root of our divergence. If faith hic et nunc were 
not a matter of importance to every individual, and if the 
decision were on a matter of purely speculative interest, this 
answer might suffice. But the case is otherwise. De Bonald 
long ago suggested the difference when he contrasted free dis- 
cussion on astronomy with free discussion on the moral law. 
In the latter case by introducing doubt you may destroy for 
many the principles which, if the religious view is right, are 
essential to the well-being of all. So, too, to conduct biblical 
criticism in an atmosphere of the freest ventilation of wild con- 
jecture at variance with the traditional beliefs which (to say the 
least) are bound up in the popular imagination with the faith, 
is very dangerous. A certain self-restraint in this matter— 
a certain sobriety of reasoning, are necessary. 

And when Newman holds up the central infallible authority 
as a providential antidote to the excesses of the human reason 
on matters of religious belief, he is a far truer psychologist 
than von Hiigel and his friends. If our generation accepts the 
rationalism of Bauer, it is small comfort to be told that the 
next will modify his conclusions as Wellhausen did. Theorists 
have a knack of dogmatizing. The ‘‘non-proven” of scientific 
caution is not welcome to enthusiasts. There is a dangerous 
atmosphere produced by the claim to quasi-infallibility on the 
part of the fashionable scientists of the hour. . . . According 
to Newman primary dominion over reason and imagination 
for a Catholic should be ever maintained by the Church, and 
never handed over to the man of genius. The immemorial 
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Tradition of the Church was in possession. Only when science 
or criticism pointed clearly could change be admitted. 

A recognition on my part of real wisdom in the Intransigeance 
of Authority was, then, the supreme point of our divergence. I 
was prepared not only to see the opposition to innovation which 
officials always show, but to recognise in its essential principle 
the wisdom of the Church. “We must be quite sure that you 
are bringing us the real thing, and not a fad of your own, 
before we can make serious changes which cannot afterwards 
easily be cancelled.’”’ That is the commonsense reply of a 
practical ruler. ‘‘We cannot risk upsetting people’s faith for 
what may prove the creation of your active imaginative 
brain,’’ is the form it takes in Rome. 

With von Hiigel it seemed to me that theorising on the Bible 
in the most daring and drastic form was the primary object 
of his enthusiasm. There was no reluctance to introduce an 
intellectual revolution. He dignified by the name of Science a 
mixture of learning, ingenuity and credulity, and while on the 
spiritual side the Saints were all in all to him, on the intellectual 
side he seemed to substitute a kind of priesthood of science whose 
boldness and genius were to hold our admiration. Sanctity 
and intellectual freedom were his ideals for the Church. 

In the end I refrained from writing [an article] on the sub- 
ject [of the Encyclical]. I felt that I was not a specialist and 
feared to travel beyond my depth. But I did touch on it next 
year in an Essay on the “Rigidity of Rome,’ which completely 
satisfied von Hiigel, as our correspondence shows. 

In this article I pleaded that much of the narrowness and 
rigidity which marked theological opinion in our time, as con- 
trasted with the Middle Ages, was due to the state of siege 
which ensued from the revolt of the sixteenth century. The 
freedom allowable in time of peace was not possible in time of 
war. I suggested that the time had come when we might once 
again be allowed a wider freedom.' 


NARRATIVE 


But the difficulty now came not from besiegers outside but 
from those inside the city. ‘‘We have witnessed,’ wrote Wilfrid 
1 This article is analysed more fully in Chapter XIX infra. 
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Ward in the Nineteenth Century for June, 1900, “in the course 
of the last year a curious display of hostility on the part of a 
small section of English Catholics towards the powers that be. 
Its peculiarity has been the note of strong irritation on the one 
hand, and on the other the absence of specific practical proposals. 
The Roman Curia, the Jesuits, the whole Ultramontane party 
(whatever that may mean) the scholastic system—especially 
the Index and the Inquisition—have been vaguely denounced 
as parts of a corrupt system. Intriguing Cardinals, mercenary 
papal legates, French and Italian clergy conspiring against 
their civil rulers—these are among the dramatis personae 
_of the burlesque which was for some time presented almost 
daily in the papers. The only obvious solution is that the 
‘corrupt system’—which it is hard to distinguish from 
the existing Catholic Church—should be abolished: and one 
sometimes wonders why those who so think belong to it at 
all.”’ 

Besides these largely anonymous and inconsiderable journa- 
lists there was one man whose rebellious attitude was far 
more serious in the eyes of Catholics and of the world at 
large. 

Professor St. George Mivart, a scientist of considerable repute, 
a fellow of the Royal Society and Master in Biology, had received 
a Doctor’s cap from the Pope and held a chair in the University 
of Louvain. After fifty years of Catholic life and action he 
suddenly began to launch a series of attacks on the Church in 
the Times, the Fortnightly, the Nineteenth Century. After his 
death the medical explanation was given that his disease was 
one which caused abrupt reversals of the usual current of a 
man’s life. At the time this could not be known, and Cardinal 
Vaughan felt he had no alternative but to ask Mivart to retract 
his utterances if he would remain in the Church, and in the 
event Mivart died under excommunication. 


Mr. Haldane wrote to my father: 


“T cannot say that Mivart’s outbreak fills me with admiration 
for his capacity. He does not understand the Cardinal’s point 
which is that he has broken through the conventions on which — 
membership of the Church rests.’ 
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“How horrid all this about Mivart. It will throw everything 
back a decade and leave the Ark of God in the hands of the 
Philistines.”’ 


Without precisely regarding Cardinal Vaughan as a Philistine, 
my father did feel strongly that these attacks and rebellions 
rendered suspect the vitally necessary work of Catholic Apolo- 
getic in its widest sense. 

A letter from von Hiigel deals with all these questions: 


“Altogether, your Essay is finely full of most suggestive 
matter and positions; and I am very glad and grateful, that 
it should have been written; it will expand into a very useful 
book. For myself, I should want to see in the latter, two diffi- 
cult, but, I think, fundamentally important problems and 
positions worked out, alongside and into the points already 
given here. (1) The progress of all science and philosophy nec- 
essarily spring from earnestness and enthusiasm, from some 
keen sense of the defectiveness of an existing position, or some 
deep instinct or intuition of further or new truth; without heat 
or passion, no more will be achieved, than without light and 
self-repression. We must then, somehow, get a general view 
and tone, which will not only tolerate but will encourage this 
necessary heat; without drama, conflict, tragedy, life will be 
correct only to be barren. And so I would want the theory on 
the whole to sympathise with friction, up to the point when it 
would no more favour healthy motion, but would clog it. (2) The 
taking on ourselves all these complications and conflicts will 
be impossible or at least oppressive, unless they are all met 
and interpreted and used as instruments by the soul in her 
inner life. More and more I feel and see that here is the very 
heart of the matter; and though your paper everywhere allows 
for it, it is so little prominent that the real reason or motive 
why, I think, all this evolutionary modification of dogma is 
accepted by us, not only as possibly compatible with its sub- 
stantial truth, but as part and parcel of our very life,—is thereby 
obscured and remains insufficient. Nothing but a very deep and 
constantly pressing reason can suffice for such an acceptation, 
and this pressingness I do not feel in your pages to the extent 
to which I should like to feel it there. 

“All this distressing Mivart affair, I have of course followed 
as closely as Times and Tablet, in their extracts as well as their 
original papers, permitted. Two things have particularly struck 
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me,—the close resemblance [in] intellectual tone and method, 
between Mivart and his neo-scholastic antagonists; and, notwith- 
standing the painfully unspiritual, indeed not apparently fully 
serious attitude of Mivart, the additional evidence afforded 
by the case, of the sadly uncouth and unkempt, unrenovated 
state of our official Exegetics and Historico-philosophical attitude 
in these Biblical regions. Not but that nothing that we could 
conscientiously and consistently say could or would satisfy such 
an attitude as Mivart’s. The soul must first be hungering for 
something beyond all that the science of phenomena can give, 
before even elementary Theism can find a deep lodgement, I 
think; and though I do not doubt that Mivart is a sincere 
believer in his own manner and degree, I cannot help being 
struck by his apparently complete absence of all response to 
even the most general and mystical Incarnation doctrine; and 
yet the Immanence of the Divine in the Human—the human 
struggle and endeavour against self and after the true enrich- 
ment of self-sacrifice; these things are the very soul of the 
modern spirit at its best, and to lapse from them, would be so 
far to fall back into barbarism. I for one was sorry that the 
Tablet did not, from the first, make the Venus-Madonna passage 
and tone the turning point and keynote of its accusation. But 
then I didn’t like the Tablet in the matter, from first to last,— 
though of course, it was right and necessary for it to protest 
and be angry, and for the Cardinal to take action. I only 
wish the latter could have been slower in taking the last step; 
that Mivart could have been given a more general and simpler 
formulary; and, above all, that the Cardinal could have had 
official and quasi-official interpretations of a more persuasive 
and helpful kind to offer for Mivart’s assistance, than the 
“Providentissimus’ Encyclical, and Cardinal Franzelin’s treatise. 
It was not the Cardinal’s fault that there was nothing else of 
anything like an equal authority to offer; and yet what mind 
fully awake on these points, finds, when well-disposed, these 
interpretations much more than an exercise of docility and 
patience; and if and when ill-disposed a direct incentive and 
excuse to rebel? 

“T of course must fear that the reaction from all this affair 
will last long, and may go far. Yet I have been surprised and 
consoled to find—from a letter and P.C. I have these days been 
having from Dom Kuypers in Cambridge—that in Cambridge 
at all events the contrary seems to have been the result, i.e., 
a waking up to the significance and necessity of the principles 
of solid Biblical study and method. At best, he tells me how 
that my papers, consisting as they do all but entirely of the 
results of a century of scholarship and thinking on these 
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unescapable, great, rich matters, are in considerable demand, 
and are found to fit the exigencies of a good many of the under- 
graduates, both Catholics and not. The fact is, no doubt, that 
these methods and general results have nothing fantastic or 
arbitrary about them, and though even they (as indeed what 
may not, and will not?) may, by coming into unprepared minds, 
work harm instead of good—yet where the mind is already 
open or even perplexed beyond the legitimate exigencies of 
the case, then such first-hand knowledge of the subject, and 
according to the methods not simply alien to a contemporary 
mind, will help quiet and relieve the mind.” 


In this letter in spite of its praise the divergence with 
Wilfrid’s root ideas seems to me very marked especially on 
two points: the fully objective character of dogma and the 
attitude towards authority. 

My father replied: 
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““My DEAR VON HUGEL, 


“Many thanks for your interesting letter. What you find 
wanting in the Quarterly article could not I think have been 
put in according to the plan of the article. There is a good 
deal to hamper one in such a production from the limits imposed 
by the traditions of the Quarterly, and unless the paper had 
been twice as long your points would have had a preaching 
effect which the editor would have objected to. But something 
largely equivalent to what you say is already written in my 
book—-though not quite equivalent. For I hold that what 
I say of dogma is true in itself and even for the unworthy. 
But what is substantially your point comes in under my treat- 
ment of the positive handing down of the Christian spirit in 
the devotional life of the Church continuously preserved, the 
dogmatic evolution being largely negative. The Revelation is 
handed down by the double process of a continuous ethical 
tradition and the intellectual activity which constantly frames 
and limits dogmatic propositions. The ideas which I am 
working out are really in Newman’s Sermon on Development 
(not in the Essay so distinctly). 

“As to Mivart, do you remember how utterly wrong-headed 
I thought his letter to the Z2mes which you thought serviceable 
though exaggerated? I do not say this as merely an ‘I told 
you so, but because I am quite sure that, in the difficult time 
I see coming on us, we must look very sharp to distinguish 
friend from foe if we are to hold our own. Our test is the one 
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you give—the really spiritual motive at the back. This is 
far the most important, and it is a positive test. But I think 
there is also a very practically important negative test which 
is based on the distinction you have often made between the 
aristocratic and the democratic natures of two parties both of 
which invoke liberty. That liberty of expression, even of saying 
what is useful and good, should be practically possible must 
depend on toleration not being abused by veckless discussion 
which has all the dangers of inflammatory mob oratory. 

“Even were our rulers alive to the real difficulties of the 
situation (I quite agree with you that they are not) the best 
way of dealing with such abuse of freedom would be a difficult 
problem to solve. As it is they will inevitably tend to identify 
one form of liberalism with the other, and meet the situation 
by sheer intolerance. This is what I have felt so painfully 
during the recent performances of A.B. and Mivart. A move- 
ment which delights in upsetting the average mind cannot be 
successful. Newman felt this so acutely that he wanted a 
system of confining discussion on delicate questions to Latin 
treatises. He read me in 1889 a Memorandum on the subject. 
This would not perhaps be practicable. .But the difficulty is 
a most real one, and rulers who are not alive to intellectual 
problems see every reason for a solution which would be to 
you and me most trying. 

“The liberty to say everything that comes into one’s head, 
if used by a man like A.B., who is always arguing apparently 
to prove that there is no God in any sense in which his hearers 
understand the term, and that the idea of immortality is an 
absurdity, does not commend itself to a practical man. The 
only solution I can see is that, if wise liberals are very careful 
not to shock, wise rulers should be brought to see that, in a 
most difficult time of transition, they are our only hope for 
the future. But self-restraint on the one side is the only 
possible means of securing a tolerant attitude on the other. 
I mean of course by ‘wise liberals’ the cautious and thorough 
specialists in biblical and historical research, and the open- 
minded thinkers in philosophy who are alive to the new points 
of view which are being opened out by the thought of the day. 

““Now the man who seemed to me to have most thoroughly 
got hold of this principle was Tyrrell. Have you heard of his 
troubles? He spoke to me quite calmly of going into schism. 
This has been far the greatest blow I have had. I hope the 
worst may be averted and he has been treated abominably by 
the Roman [Jesuit] authorities. But all the English province are 
his firm friends. I shall tell him that I have told you vaguely 
that he is in trouble. I think if you could write to him a 
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generally sympathetic letter which would appeal to his best 
self you may do great good. But don’t say I have referred 
to the schism possibility. Father X— , his devoted friend, 
says that he has been in an Irish temper owing to the abominable 
treatment he has received. He will, I am sure, emerge from 
this—and I trust is emerging. But a letter from you will help. 
The great thing is for him to do nothing irreparable in a hurry. 
The more cheering part is that La Crotx and the Voce have 
helped to create an influential party here with a strong sentiment 
for English ways of thought which, at a pinch, may be useful 
in the theological field. 


“PS. Itis curious to see how this difficulty in getting attention 
for the best runs through all practical life. George Wyndham 
at the War Office can’t get his schemes accepted owing to the 
red tapism and immovable traditions. He is working for a 
compromise and can’t get even that yet.” 


There is a pathos about the letters of this period in their 
constant emphasis on agreement between two men whose 
reciprocal admiration and affection leads them ardently to 
wish they still did agree. The Mivart business had been viewed 
by them with very different eyes, and they frequently disagreed 
in their judgment of people. It seemed to my father that the 
Baron, so sensitive as to the need for light not heat in contro- 
versies with the outside world, was insufficiently so with regard 
to battles inside the Church. A respectful tone towards authority 
was surely as necessary as civilised behaviour towards opponents. 

The Baron, on the other hand, saw a certain group of men 
as vital to the progress of enlightened thought in the Church 
and was inclined to look very leniently on faults of tone and 
temper shown by them or their admirers. He suspected Wilfrid 
of an “unco guid” outlook towards these men, of a too rigid 
orthodoxy. My father had told him of an article he was writing 
on ‘‘Liberalism and Intransigeance.’’ The Baron wrote: 


“Tt will be very nice, if and when we do meet. I too have 
much to tell, and, I am sure, much to hear. I have not yet 
found time even to look at your last “XI Xth Century’ paper, 
but expect to find that I will cordially agree with much of its 
matter. I put my anticipation in this way, because I have 
to admit that I am generally a little fearful of finding that 
you have treated the questions under the aspect of their orthodoxy, 
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and the limits of the latter. Now whilst quite prepared to think 
or declare such and such a view or such and such a man, 
inadequate, impoverishing, or even downrightly untrue, I find 
I would be acting quite against my whole interior movement 
and spontaneous conscience, if I allowed myself to shift it on 
to the ground of orthodoxy, and drawing the line as to who 
and what is within, who or what is without its pale. I should 
wish to work all these questions into a very devoted spiritual 
life, and, as to the results, leave the question of true orthodoxy 
to God and the Church authorities. 


“Tam, my dear Ward, with old cordiality, 
“Yours very sincerely, 


“FR. VON. HUGEL.”’ 


My father’s reply to this letter I have not found, but it 
evidently hurt him, as did every misunderstanding on the part 
of one he so cared for. There was indeed a sort of romance 
in his feeling for von Hiigel which went very deep with him 
and persisted to the end. , 

After reading the article the Baron wrote with very 
different emphasis. Yet even in this letter the proportions 
in the two minds are reversed. To my father the principles 
of thought and authority in the Church were the essence of 
his article; the rude journalist, the obscurantist ruler, the 
thinker even, were illustrations—important, but by no means 
all-important. 

The Baron cared chiefly for the praise given in the article to 
certain people and their work, and he more and more saw the 
authorities as unreasonable rather than the liberals as extreme. 


“T have found the time and leisure of mind to do what I, 
of course, have been wanting to do this fortnight and more,— 
the reading of your ‘Liberalism and Intransigeance’ paper. 
I regret having made any general remarks,—not on this paper, 
for I had not read it, as indeed I acknowledged,—but of a 
kind which, whatever may be their degree of approximate 
truth, had not been invited, and, as I now see, would not directly 
suggest themselves in connection with your paper. And yet 
a writer, especially one as careful and conscientious as yourself, 
and that at such a difficult transition time as this, is naturally 
full of his particular points and endeavours, and is most under- 
standably tried by remarks and reflections just as beside and 
aside from his effort and its aim. 
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“Still, I am glad to know within myself, that no kind of 
harm or unappreciativeness was meant, and that it has not 
in any way prevented me from approaching your very careful 
and thoughtful paper with an open and friendly mind. 

“Tam particularly pleased and struck with and at the manner 
in which you have managed, in different ways and places, to get 
in all our chief sources and specialists, as men not only to be 
tolerated, but to be consulted, and to ¢el/. And if you had done 
nothing else, we ought to be grateful to you, and to much wish 
and hope that your labours may do good and much good. I 
also see how this ‘Liberalism’ is no more ruled as either actually 
or intentionally outside the Church, than is this ‘ Intransigeance.’ 
Indeed, it seemed to me that your argument, if pressed home, 
would not become lop-sided, only if both these parties continued 
to be regarded as within the Church, as intending to serve her, 
as each calling forth (whilst fighting) the other, and perhaps, 
each really justified by the existence of the other. And, indeed, 
unless this last point be granted, it becomes not only very 
difficult to speak at present at all,—the authorities, in that 
case, appearing as though suspicious and repressive, simply 
without cause or excuse; but such a concession would appear 
necessary even from a simply philosophical, or indeed common- 
sense point of view. For every effect must have a cause; and 
such a long and large effect as this repression, must have a 
cause independent of the caprices or pettiness of individuals. 
Hence the very existence of Intransigeants seems to demand, 
even in simple philosophy, the admission of the existence of 
true and impossible Jkevolutionaries. Still, it seems to me, that 
we have another vera causa at hand, the existence of which, it 
would, I think, be idle to deny; which must (and does I think) 
operate powerfully; and which it might be possible (perhaps) 
to admit, and to work more largely, in our apologetics. 

“The Church for just about a thousand years,—I am thinking 
of A.D. 320 (Edict of Constantine) and 1302 (Boniface VIIIth’s 
“Unam Sanctam’ as perhaps the best termini a quo—not only 
exercised her own specific functions, but pretty well every 
other function besides. And she did this with, upon the whole, 
an admirable efficiency,—she was the admitted saviour of 
society and of civilisation. But the habits, the ideals, the 
ambitions naturally, one may say necessarily, contracted by 
all this,—things many of then magnificent of their kind, and 
generally useful in their day,—mostly things too which the 
modern state or science often rightly aim at, for themselves,— 
long outlive their full exercise and desirable utility. And I 
take it, that it is not necessarily revolutionary or in any way 
disloyal, to feel and suffer under even the ghost of a modified 
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medievalism. For such a feeling and such a suffering in no 
sense or degree, I think, involves a wish to limit, still less to 
oust, the influence of religion or of the Church anywhere, 
or in anything. I think it is a feeling which grows, instead of 
diminishing, in some souls at all events, with their growth in 
spirituality of a deeply Catholic kind. But if this is true, then 
we have, I think, a vera causa which would, in its way, be to the 
honour of the Church (it would be at least occasioned by the 
Church’s splendid supererogatory services of a thousand years 
and more), and yet which would explain the persistent existence 
of an Intransigeance party, without the necessary co-existence 
of a really disloyal Liberalistic party. For I take it that even the 
proof there was such a party in Reformation times would fall 
short of proof of its existence now, for the reason that then, and 
indeed up to the French Revolution, it paid, in many a sub-lunar 
sense of the word, not to break completely with Rome; whereas 
now it would be difficult, I think, to show what inducement 
there can be for a man to come to the Catholic Church or 
to stay there, short of Faith, no doubt of various degrees and 
values, but still Faith, or the wish for it, and a belief of 
possessing it. i 

“T have been so very much pleased and struck with your 
admirably worked out parallel derived from the history of the 
last years of the Temporal Power; nothing, I think, could be 
truer or more apposite. I have not seen A.B’s letter in the 
‘Pilot’ to which you refer. He strikes me as essentially a 
Journalist, with a full share of the limitations of such an one, 
inasmuch as these latter are compatible with thorough honesty 
and consistency of purpose. I read his ‘XIXth Century’ 
paper, and though I know that it is a journalist’s and not a 
philosopher’s or theologian’s performance, yet it did not strike 
me as being as extreme on 7s side as, say, Richard Clarke is on 
his, and as the writing of an unmistakable Catholic. Still, I see 
of course how many, most, of the authorities would feel about it; 
it will do some harm. Will it only do that? Is it quite certain 
that it will do no good, of a kind which other methods, upon the 
whole more attractive and pleasant, would not achieve? I cannot 
feel a bit sure. Hence I personally would wish, if I could, to restrict 
myself to dwelling upon the goodness of his intentions, and upon 
the differences of treatment between us, as, on both sides, not 
raising the question of loyalty. But I quite understand your 
feeling differently, inasmuch as you do so; and I gladly see and 
feel how slight is any difference that may be really between you 
and me as compared with our agreements,—these latter, surely, 
about as close as it is good for us poor mortals to have here 
below 70% 
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“TI hope you will forgive any want of appositeness in this 
letter. My life is at present much tried by God; I trust it may all 
help on that ceaseless purification which may help me see. 

“TI have just heard from Bremond, back in Paris, at last; I 
was so pleased to find him too, in your paper. I must get Loisy 
to read it, unless you have already drawn his attention to it. 

“As to Abbé Hébert—one of the things I had looked forward 
to telling you when we met, was how he told me that M. Hogan 
(the Sulpician) had, from America, drawn his special attention 
to your ‘Unchanging Dogma and Changing Man’; he had then 
just got the No. of the ‘XIXth Century’ containing it. I go on 
liking and admiring Hébert’s character and general influence so 
much; but do not feel he can really compare with Blondel or 
Laberthonniére for depth and patience of views.”’ 


My father replied in two letters: 

“June 24, I900. 
“My DEAR VON HUGEL, 

“, .. As to my.article I don’t think there is any difference, 
or much, as to our zdeal. Where I think we differ is in our 
diagnosis of individuals, and a little as to the wisest method. 
I do not think A.B., is a very bad case. I quoted him only 
because of the absurdity of his identifying his crude article with 
the views of five great men of whose writings I know that he 
has hardly read anything. The article in the current Contem- 
porary by Fidelis, though I don’t quite ke it, I respect a good 
deal more than I do A.B.’s., because the man puts his finger 
much more surely on real corruption or weakness in the Church 
which have evidently tried him. 

“With Catholicus, etc., and in some degree with A.B., I feel a 
want of intelligent disaffection, and a love of impracticable grumb- 
ling. I find in other systems as well as the Catholic—in such secular 
institutions as the War Office e.g.—gross corruptions from red 
tapism and officialism. And a certain patience with the inevit- 
able, a certain moderation of aim are not, surely, inconsistent 
with wanting much more than you can get, or than it would be 
wise to ask for. But some of these writers to the Times not only 
forget this, but they do not even know what they do want except 
to grumble, which may be good asa means but not asanend. I 
think you are ready to believe in a maximum of intelligent dis- 
approval and a minimum of sheer ‘cussedness’ and J should 
reverse the proportions. Remember how preposterous the 
old Cisalpines were, and in their case there were hardly any 
real grievances at all. 

“T do not know Loisy and should be very glad if you would 
call his attention to my paper if you write to him—as you 
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kindly propose. The Cardinal is angry with me; but F. Norris! 
says the article has greatly helped him in dealing with the young 
men whom he sees, and I have a similar verdict from Stony- 
hurst. This has naturally made me hope that good is done. 
I doubt our really differing on the ‘orthodoxy’ question. To be 
inquisitorial as to individuals is entirely reprehensible, and if 
I have been so I regret it. But when the theologians are 
inclined to hold up a false standard of orthodoxy—say on 
the inspiration question—to defend a truer one, in due time and 
place, is I think as much in harmony with your views as with 
mine.”’ 


“June 28, goo. 
“MY DEAR VON HUGEL, 


“T add this in reference to your interesting letter, to clear 
up our slight divergences and attempt to mark where we stand— 
but don’t bother to reply until you would for some reason 
naturally be writing. 

“(r) I agree with what you say as to there existing still in 
the Church the remains of habits contracted in days when 
she had to do everything. This is one important cause of undue 
repressiveness in high places. 

“(2) I don’t put forward the existence of an ‘extreme left’ 
as an hypothesis to account for the repressive habits still apparent. 
But I hold strongly that a good deal which we have read in the 
Times and elsewhere from the pens of Catholics is thoroughly 
useless, not well-intentioned, ill-conditioned in spirit, and so 
indiscriminate that the most ideal ruler would be simply dis- 
heartened at reading it, and would feel that he could not 
satisfy such men. Do you remember that when I read Mivart’s 
letter to the Times (before his later developments) you hailed 
it as in the right direction though exaggerated and in bad taste. 
To me it seemed not at all in the right direction, and I felt that 
his further evolutions supported what I had written to you 
on the appearance of the Times letter. I think much the greatest 
practical difference between us is that you more or less welcome 
anything on the left side though you yourself may not agree 
with it, while I feel that there is a species of agitation so indis- 
criminate and unintelligent that it simply injures the cause of 
progress and justifies the reactionaries. Here Tyrrell’s article 
iswithme. Personally Iam not swre even of A.B.’s good intentions 
—though I don’t think his intentions are simply bad, but I think 
there is a love of sheer agitation and of grievances in one type 
of human nature which you don’t allow for.” (End of letter 
lost.) 


1 Father Jobn Norris, head of the Oratory School, founded by Newman, 
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A pencil note in preparation for further Reminiscences stuck 
into a copy of the article which caused this correspondence may 
well sum it up. 


“My personal feeling was that von Hiigel identified two 
different things. Protests against great moral corruptions in 
the Curia might enlist the whole-hearted enthusiasm of a saint. 
They might have in such a case all the uncalculating enthusiasm 
which appealed so strongly to him as the necessary driving 
force in reform. Right is right and wrong is wrong, and in 
protesting against simple wrong the law of expediency has little 
to say. But the case before us was essentially different. It was 
not so much a matter of right and wrong as a matter of wisdom 
and of the balancing between intellectual interests and other 
interests—between parties in the Church, all of which contained 
good men. The Curia was not corrupt. The Church at large 
was not, as at the time of the Reformation, full of moral abuses. 
The journalists who were inveighing so intemperately against 
the existing system and even assuming the worst to be true 
where the authorities were in question, did not appear to me 
to be actuated by the spirit of the saints at all. Nor were they 
in the least practical in their suggestions. They did not place 
themselves in the position of the authorities and ask—what, 
as practical men, could the authorities do, granted the best 
dispositions towards the new learning? Some of them seemed 
to love foul-mouthed abuse for its own sake. Others insisted 
indiscriminately on serious abuses and on their own personal 
fads—on things which many would welcome as helping thought- 
ful minds with sweeping changes which were wholly impractic- 
able and not entirely desirable. I dreaded the identification 
of a growing need with the grumblings of discontented people— 
who would be discontented whatever was done. I feared that 
their want of discrimination between urgent necessities and 
Utopian schemes might lead to a corresponding indiscrimination 
on the part of the authorities—that the authorities might regard 
all the programme of the thinkers and experts as part of a wanton 
campaign by inveterate grumblers. And eventually it was just 
this fear which was realised seven years later when the Encyclical 
Pascendi was published. 

“My great object was to keep the men of real learning and 
weight to a moderate programme and to win for them the trust 
of the authorities—to make the authorities regard practicable 
concessions to historical and biblical criticism as the true weapon 
against what looked like a revolutionary movement. A wish 
for greater breadth was widespread among intelligent ecclesi- 
astical students at the seminaries, In England and France I 
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thought such men would be satisfied with the approval ot such 
writers as Pere Lagrange the Dominican. Tyrrell I then believed 
would remain moderate and practical in his demands—indeed 
at that time he entirely identified himself with my wishes on this 
point. Loisy was hand and glove with Bishop [Mignot] and I 
hoped he might be kept straight—though I had my fears. I 
entreated the Tyrrells and Loisys to show such practicalness 
and moderation as would make authority regard them as 
friends.”’ 


This phase has been dealt with rather fully, for it is the move- 
ment of two minds in a field which seemed to both of quite 
primary importance. Both men at the end of the nineteenth 
century would still have said they belonged to the Centre Party 
in the Church, that they deprecated the extremes of Liberalism 
as well as the extremes of repression which resulted therefrom. 
Yet the parting of the ways had begun. 

But this friendship, so precious to my father, though im- 
perilled, was never lost. Intellectual disagreement never shook 
his belief in the Baron as a spiritual genius; on his deathbed 
twenty years later he turned to him for help. 


“May God help us all,’’ wrote von Hiigel in an early letter, — 


“we are poor little things, all of us; theologians, controversialists, 
congregations at times included; the prayer advemiat regnum 
tuum is no joke or superfluity.” 


= 


CHAPTER XIX 
A MAN OF AFFAIRS OF THE INTELLECT 


THE working machinery of the Church had always had a fascina- 
tion for Wilfrid Ward. The problem which strikes the outsider 
first—the contrast between the human and the divine side of 
the Church, the weaknesses and follies and sins of the human 
ministers—had never been a problem for him. Brought up 
in a circle in which there were more churchmen than laymen, 
and Church problems were the norm of meal-time discussion, 
he quite naturally saw the Church as she was and in that sense 
understood her from within. But what occupied his mind more 
and more was the relation of parts and the harmonising of func- 
tions within the organism. And principally he concerned 
himself with what Josephine Ward declared to be “the principal 
object of his solicitude throughout his life-work’’—the relation 
between the rulers and the thinkers in the Church: or to cast 
the problem into its simplest form, how precisely could thought 
develop in a Church governed with absolute authority by men 
who were not necessarily thinkers? 


“In his earlier years,’ writes Fr. Cuthbert,? “he was chiefly 
concerned with the metaphysics of religious thought, and it 
was at this period that he wrote Wztnesses to the Unseen. But 
already at the time of the publication of this book he was be- 
coming dissatisfied with pure metaphysics, which seemed to him 
of itself ‘to lead nowhere.’ The fact was, he had not the temper 
of mind of the purely speculative thinker. He was really much 
more of a man of affairs than of pure thought, though the affairs 
which arrested his mind were mainly connected with intellectual 
speculation. He was more interested in thinkers than in thought 
itself, and in the drama of contending minds than in particular 
opinions or theories. 

“And what concerned him most in regard to the human mind 
was that it should go forward in orderly activity: he was less 


1 Dublin Review, July, 1916, p. 4. 
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concerned with the actual results of philosophic or scientific 
- investigation, except in so far as they were evidences of intel- 
lectual activity. Hence he followed with a keenly appreciative 
interest the development of thought in all manners of subjects— 
in theology and philosophy, in natural science and history, in 
literature and art; but always it was with the eye of the poli- 
tician, following the movements of the time with a view to the 
welfare and evolution of the State. He belonged in fact to 
that class of thinkers who may be described as the politicians 
of the world intellectual. No wonder his early adventure in 
pure metaphysics seemed to him ‘to lead nowhere,’ and that he 
was drawn to the more congenial task of making the ways straight 
for that orderly vital movement of the human mind, in which 
he most delighted.” 


The Middle Ages had developed a synthesis of religious and 
secular thought. Our own age needs one equally: and as the 
religious life is the higher, and as the Church is the supreme 
authority in religion, the ultimate synthesis must be a Catholic 
synthesis. He might have devoted his life to the creation of 
the synthesis itself, and indeed his first steps were in part directed 
to that end. But very early he saw where his own talents might 
best be applied: not to the development of the synthesis, but 
to providing the conditions in which the synthesis might be 
developed by men of a more purely speculative genius. There 
was a fundamental question to be cleared up before the work of 
synthesis could proceed unhindered—what was the attitude of 
the Church as an institution to the free activity of the human 
intellect, outside her bounds as well as inside? For the moment 
it might have seemed that most of the intellectual activity was 
outside. In England at least, the peaceful eighties and the 
not deeply troubled nineties were marked by no great intel- 
lectual productiveness among Catholics. But there was an 
intellectual restlessness; minds were active if not yet productive. 
A great awakening might well be at hand. And if it was to be 
truly constructive, the rights of authority and the rights of the 
individual intellect must be brought into proper relation, and 
that relation must be grasped by the Catholic body as a whole. 

To a man thus deliberating, one fact towered over all others— 
that for the moment and for centuries past, the Church had 
been at war with the current thought of the day. Its rigidity 
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seemed fatal to any possible synthesis. It was Newman’s 
theory of development that provided him with the clue to the 
answer. Applying it to history, he was able to formulate his 
great principle of Conservatism as a balancing of the twofold 
activity of Resistance and Assimilation. In his essay on The 
Conservative Genius of the Church, he writes: 


“The Church has from its beginning lived amid the world, 
and has had to face the characteristic social and intellectual 
movements of each successive age. The first thing that strikes 
one from the days of the very first heretics—the Gnostics— 
to the days of the Church’s last assailants—the Agnostics—is her 
attitude of uncompromising resistance to rival theories of life, 
which strove to dictate to her and bend her to their will. 

“The second phenomenon is that all the systems she opposed 
contained elements which were good and true. And from not 
one did she fail ultimately to assimilate something, in most cases 
a great deal, once their aggressive character had been broken 
by her resistance. ‘She broke them in pieces,’ writes Cardinal 
Newman, and then he significantly adds, ‘she divided the spoils.’ 

“When I ascribe this double phenomenon in Church history, 
of resistance and subsequent assimilation, to the conservative 
principle of the Church, I may at first appear to maintain a 
paradox. It may be urged that the first attitude—of opposition 
to aggressive novelty—is an exhibition of the conservative 
principle; but that the second—the subsequent assimilation of 
portions of what was rejected—is not. To this I would reply 
that to identify Conservatism simply with the rejection of what 
is extraneous and new in form is to identify it with a principle 
of decay. To preserve a building we must indeed resist those 
who would pull it down; but we must also repair it, replace what 
is worn out by what is new, and fit it to last in the varying con- 
ditions of life. True conservatism involves constructive activity 
as well as resistance to destructive activity. Periodical reform 
and reconstruction belong to its very essence. 

“And now I think we have reached the heart of the matter. 
There are two classes of enemies to the true conservatism which 
would preserve for present use an ancient building—those who 
would pull it down, and those who would leave it untouched, 
without repairs, without the conditions which render it habitable 
in the present, superstitiously fearing that to alter it 1m any respect 
is to violate what is venerable and sacred. Had Napoleon 
bombarded Venice when he took it, a hundred years ago, and 
destroyed the Palace of the Doges, he would have ruined a 
noble and ancient building. But had the Municipality last 
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year failed to note the undermining and sapping effect of the 
gradual.action of the water in the Canal, and omitted to take 
active steps for its repair and preservation, they too would have 
been destroyers. Their passivity and false conservatism would 
have been as ruinous to the ancient fabric as the activity and 
aggressiveness of the most reckless bombardment. 

“And so the Church, with a true and not a false conservatism, 
has in the past resisted both classes of foes. The aggressive 
movements of the times she has opposed. To yield to them 
would have been to identify herself with partly false, partly 
one-sided and exaggerated phases of thought, and lose her 
own authority and her own individual character. But each 
movement witnessed to a real advance of human thought, new 
truth amid new error, and to fresh developments of human 
activity. It supplied material for repairs and reconstruction 
within the Church, although it was unacceptable as a whole. 
‘The sects,’ writes Cardinal Newman, ‘contained elements of 
truth amid their error.’ Had the Church been content with a 
false conservatism—the conservatism of mere resistance to 
innovation—and then remained passive, having escaped the 
dangers of aggression, she would have succumbed to the danger 
of decay. She alternated instead, not between resistance and 
passivity, but between resistance and the most active process of 
adaptation and assimilation. The new phases of thought which 
the various philosophical and religious movements represented, 
the incidental truths they brought to light, had all to be taken 
account of and utilized. New conditions had to be met, new 
secular truths assimilated. New methods which were entering 
into the very life of the age had to be introduced into the Church.” 


Why then in these recent centuries had Assimilation been so 
little in evidence while Resistance was all in all? Wilfrid Ward’s 
answer, set out fully in his essay ‘‘The Rigidity of Rome,” 
was a daring paradox: the Church’s rigidity was due to her 
adaptability. Rigidity was not of her nature, but was an adap- 
tation to the special circumstances of the post-reformation 
period. He explained this by his theory of the State of Siege. 
This line of thought interested many outside the Church. 


“T have read your article on; The Rigidity of Rome,’” wrote 
Arthur Balfour, “with very great interest and, I may add, with 
a very large measure of agreement. To be sure, it is inevitable 
that, in the face of such differences as divide us with respect to 
some ecclesiastical aspects of Religion, this agreement may perhaps 
be in a sense more or less superficial. It is none the less hearty as 
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far as it goes. For my own part, I love neither reformers nor 
counter-reformers; but, given that there was to be a reformation, 
both one and the other bowed to an inexorable historical necessity 
and became, in consequence, most unpleasantly militant.” 


But Wilfrid Ward’s concept of the State of Siege went far 
deeper than Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘unpleasantly militant.’’ In this 
essay he analysed the concept very fully: 


“To preserve her very existence the Church had to resist the 
Reformers d@ outrance. The Papacy was for nearly three hundred 
years inastate of war... . 

“The Catholic and Roman Church accepted at Trent (as has 
already been said) the state of siege. . . . She decided that 
rigid definition, and the concentration of her own forces, were 
the only course, if vital principles were to be effectively defended. 
Her work became primarily militant. Organised zeal and skilful 
debate were at a premium. The intellectual element, properly 
so called, was necessarily for a time sacrificed for the controver- 
sial and the devotional. Acute polemic, intense and united 
esprit de corps, the spirit of the martyr, and, above all, absolute 
military obedience, became essential to the preservation of the 
organism against the general attack. 

“In the time of siege, court-martial supersedes trial by jury; 
the cultivation of the arts is less important than the training 
of good soldiers; the workmen who had been occupied 
in building museums and lecture halls are drawn off to repair 
fortifications, which, though indispensable for preserving the 
city, are useless for the general culture of its citizens. The 
length of the siege is likely to be the measure of the completeness 
of the transformation from the industrial and peaceful to the 
military state, of the concentration of all the forces in the city 
on its defence, and of the neglect of those merely intellectual 
or artistic or scientific pursuits which make a full and refined life. 
The very success of the defence will depend on energy being 
diverted from the merely intellectual to the practical. And 
success must be at the cost of destruction among its buildings, 
and injury to life and limb among its inhabitants. When the 
siege is raised we do not find a perfect commissariat, exuberant 
health among the soldiers, intellectual activity, theatres and 
lecture halls and museums the centres of interest, but rather 
full hospitals, buildings which sadden the eyes of the architect, 
a sternness of discipline in daily life which would seem barbarous 
in time of peace; and we find, probably, intense esprit de corps 
and deep enthusiasm among an exhausted remnant. . . 

“Dogma and philosophy were thus largely removed from the 
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free discussions of the universities, and consecrated to the con- 
troversial requirements of the ecclesiastical institutes which were 
fashioning soldiers of debate and martyrs for the faith. The 
gradual analysis and further explication of theological truth, due 
to the sifting by the schools of the traditionary theology, in the 
light of the thought of the time, gave place to that defence of 
existing positions which is exacted by the needs of polemic. 

“The deep truths and ancient traditions, which the Church 
was pledged to preserve, for the moment needed some other 
protection than the normal process of being gradually analysed 
and developed by living intellects within the Church. They could 
not be left to derive growth and nourishment freely from the 
intellectual life of the age, as plants do from the surrounding 
light and oxygen. The speculation abroad was perverse and 
unfair. Contact with surrounding thought and its attendant 
analysis might easily lead to corruption and destruction. The 
truths had to be placed in safety in their existing state of deve- 
lopment. They had to be promptly encased and iron-bound in 
formulae. And a consequent change took place in their intellec- 
tual treatment. The pressing need was no longer to develop 
them and in part assimilate them witha friendly or neutral 
environment, or to exhibit their compatibility with philosophies 
to which they were, at first, in calm intellectual contrast; but 
to defend and protect them from passionately hostile forces. 
The normal co-operation, so eloquently described by Cardinal 
Newman, between liberty of thought and authority, often became 
dangerous when the whole claim of authority was being assailed 
in the name of liberty. Intellectual exercises became primarily 
controversial. The truths were safely sheathed in the definite 
formulae, and the formulae were defended by polemic. The 
hesitation attendant on the endeavour after perfectly accurate 
intellectual vision might be as fatal as cowardice. Clear, strong, 
definite dialectic was the most serviceable intellectual weapon, 
and it was enlisted in the defence of precisely predetermined 
conclusions. . . . 

“Above all, authority, the very principle at stake, and the 
essential requisite to combined action, became necessarily in 
practice more prompt and absolute. Tyranny is among the 
greatest dangers in time of peace; in time of war the pressure 
of the peril to the community acts both as a guiding and restrain- 
ing force on the ruler, and as a motive in soldiers and followers 
for preferring the chance of some injustice to the risk of any 
insubordination. Again, debate and dispute, the very life of 
civil constitutions, the normal means of giving citizens a share | 
in public affairs and in determining the fortunes of the country, 
the safeguard against injustice, and against the sense of injustice, 
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are fatal in time of war. At such a time all must act together, 
and generally all must act promptly. Authority is rightly 
appealed to constantly. There is need for a dictator. The 
assertion of private opinion may be not only useless but dangerous. 
Such is the necessary consequence of material war; and it is 
true in its measure of a mental war between theological parties. 

“The result is a tendency to close all questions and rule them, 
at least provisionally, in one sense, for the sake of union and 
concentration against the foe. Theology becomes controversial 
in its form, and more and more precise, logical and uniform in 
its statement—its immediate utility being not a wider intellectual 
vision, but a more successful controversial application.” 


But the Siege was now over. ‘The battle in which everything 
was at stake was no longer between Rome and the rebels, but 
between religion and anarchy or infidelity.” The Church was 
not now under attack from rival religious organisations. Her 
individual members were under the pressure of a fundamentally 
anti-religious atmosphere, but for that the best measure of 
defence was the intensification of the Church’s life, sacramental 
and intellectual—not polemic now but the fullest possible 
working out of the riches of Truth for the nourishment of the 
individual mind. Assimilation could once more proceed: and the 
question now is what is the normal—not the war-time—relation 
between rulers and thinkers? 

Fr. Cuthbert admirably summarises Wilfrid Ward’s answer: ? 


“Both periods [the Patristic and the Mediaeval] prove how 
wide a liberty can exist within the Church side by side with 
submission to authority. But the history of these periods 
further elucidates the function of authority in regard to human 
thought. It does not belong to authority to build up schools of 
thought; you cannot demand that the Papacy should provide 
the world with 1eady-made systems of philosophy; that is the 
function of the Catholic body at large and of individual thinkers. 
But it does belong to the Papacy and the ecclesiastical authorities 
to determine whether new ideas or methods of thought are to be 
accepted into the institutional life of the Church. It is the 
function of authority to declare whether the new ideas or methods 
are foreign to the mind of the Church or in accord with it. For 
authority is set to foster and shield the life itself of the Catholic 
community—that life ‘which is deeper than thought and deeper 


1 Dublin Review, July, 1916, p.9. 
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still than any analysis of thought.’ Only in a secondary sense, as 
a moderator rather than as a creator, has it to do with the devel- 
opments. of human thought. Once this position is clearly 
recognised we have the key to Catholic obedience and Catholic 
liberty and to the duties which obedience and liberty imply. 
In some sense intellectual activity is not only a right but a duty 
binding on Catholics corporately and individually. Without it 
Catholic life must eventually stagnate and cease to influence the 
world. On the other hand there can be no true intellectual 
progress which shatters the life it should nourish or disrupts 
that institutional existence which is to the invisible Christian 
Faith what the human body is to the soul. That briefly was the 
moral which Wilfrid Ward, led by Newman, drew from the 
reading of Church history, and it was the theme which he 
persistently laboured in all his apologetic writings.” 


Note here especially Wilfrid Ward’s conception of authority: 
not simply a piece of useful mechanism but “set to foster and 
shield the life itself of the Catholic Community—that life ‘ which 
is deeper than thought and deeper still than any analysis of 
thought’.”” In this matter he saw far more truly and deeply 
than Baron von Hiigel. ‘‘My recognition,’ as we find him 
writing, “‘of real wisdom in the Intransigeance of authority 
was the supreme point of our divergence.’’ And the Baron’s 
own words corroborate this. Ina letter, dated 5th July, Igoo, he 
writes: 


“T feel (perhaps wrongly) as if, not only in print, and as a matier 
of more or less painful policy, but even in and for your own 
secret mind, or at least in private conversation, you felt yourself 
bound to leave all criticism to non-Catholics, and to restrict 
yourself to minimising their charges and insisting upon larger 
philosophical considerations.” 


The notion that Wilfrid Ward could not express criticism 
of authority is a little in excess of the facts. But “in his own 
secret mind,’’ he did constantly, as the Baron did not always, 
see the machinery of the Church preserving the deepest life of 
the Church as a whole, and so of every member of it. “A 
Catholic’s final duty is to obey authority in its rightful sphere. 

. In any case the ground of his appeal is the ground of his 
submission: Civis Romanus sum: I am a Catholic.’ 


1 Page 321 supra. 
* Conservative Genius of the Church. 
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Such was his development of Newman’s theory. To quote 
Fr. Cuthbert once more: 


“Wilfrid Ward brought Newman’s theory of development out 
of the shadow into the light. Upon it he based his own persistent 
apologetic for the genius and claims of the Church. He urged it 
in season and out of season as giving a reasonable interpretation 
of the enigma of Rome. He compelled attention to it by his 
persistence and persuasiveness. If to-day non-Catholics regard 
the Catholic position more intelligently and sympathetically, 
it is in no small measure owing to his handling of the great 
Cardinal’s interpretation of the Church’s genius.”’ 


The Modernist Crisis of the early years of the next century was 
to test his theory to its uttermost limit. 
1Dublin Review, July, 1916, p. 6. 


CHAPTER XX 
FROM THE METAPHYSICAL TO THE SYNTHETIC 


WrRiTInG his father’s life had brought Wilfrid into contact with 
many of the old Metaphysical Society of which the elder Ward 
had been a prominent member. Of R. H. Hutton and of 
Tennyson something has been said in previous chapters. 

Professor Sidgwick, Arthur Balfour’s brother-in-law, con- 
tributed a very delightful sketch to the biography of W. G. 
Ward, and Wilfrid wrote to him in reference to his correspondence 
on the same subject with John Stuart Mill: 


“T have a curious letter from J. S. Mill, of which I am 
reminded by your anecdote about my father’s reference to 
himself as a ‘bigot.’ Mill was perhaps too much of a Scotchman 
to see the touch of humour which you recognised in my father’s 
habit of so speaking of himself, and he devotes a large portion 
of his letter to a grave argument attempting to prove from 
various traits in his (my father’s) writing that he does serious 
injustice to himself in imagining that his mental character is 
really that of a bigot!” 


The intercourse with Sidgwick developed into a cordial 
friendship and I have some hundred letters between them. 
They used to meet often, even before the days of the Synthetic, 
at the house of Anatole von Hiigel at Cambridge. 

Wilfrid spoke of Sidgwick as an “enthusiastic doubter”; 
he delighted in this unusual mental mixture and in the 
exquisitely finished talk, of ‘‘Sidgwick the unforgettable,” as 
Friedrich von Hiigel called him: 


[His] quality of sympathy,’ Wilfrid wrote, “was supple- 
mented by something which went far deeper. There was an 
ideal passion for truth, which shed a halo over all his discussion 
of the problems of the mind, and gave it an almost religious 
earnestness. The dissecting process, so minute, so detailed, 
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so persistent, was different, even opposite in character, from 
the dry word-chopping of the mere logician. Its spirit was 
constructive—that of a great artist, who in his carving or 
sculpture fastidiously removes what deviates by a hair’s breadth 
from fidelity to his model or ideal. Sidgwick’s delicate work 
on a small area of discussion was the building of an altar, or 
perhaps the carving of a reredos, in the great cathedral of 
philosophic truth. The thought of the greatness of the ideal 
whole gave zest to the work of completing one portion with 
fastidious care. . . . The two traits in Sidgwick—of sympathy 
and of enthusiasm—struck the present writer on first meeting 
him, and subsequent intercourse only deepened the impression. 
Knowing him only from his published Methods of Ethics, destruc- 
tive criticism and indecision were qualities for which I was 
prepared; and the agreeable sense which his conversation at 
once brought of really living sympathy, under which one’s 
own ideas grew and looked more attractive and persuasive 
in his recapitulation of them than in one’s own first present- 
ment, was an unexpected pleasure. Yet at such times Sidgwick 
was only fattening his ox before killing him. The knife of 
relentless logic was only put in his pocket for a while. And 
when the theory had come to look thoroughly healthy and 
thriving the instrument of destruction was produced and did 
its work.’ 


My parents’ migration to Eastbourne turned another inherited 
acquaintance into a friendship, for here Professor Huxley had 
built a house. Hodeslea was then outside the town, well on 
the way to Beachy Head. Mrs. Huxley I remember as a white- 
haired old lady of immense attraction and personality. She 
and Josephine Ward became fast friends, and both were equally 
amused when she said one day after a mood of abstraction, 
“T wonder what my mother would have said if she had known 
I should be friends with an actress or a Roman Catholic.”’ 

The Calvinist element in their education had been even more 
prominent with both Huxleys than with Tennyson, and my 
mother had hard work to persuade her friend that it was not 
orthodox Christianity to hold that God created certain souls 
condemned to Hell whatever they might do. 

Wilfrid Ward had at first gained the impression from the 
polemical note in Huxley’s writings that he was so intolerant 
of Christians and Christianity that there was little likelihood 


1 Ten Personal Studies, pp. 80 and 83. 
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of a friendship between them. He had been the only member 
of the old Metaphysical Society who had not replied to the 
request (sent in 1885) for reminiscences of W. G. Ward. How- 
ever in 1890 he explained and repaired this omission in a graphic 
letter in which he told a very characteristic story of my grand- 
father. 


“Tt was not long after we had reached this stage that in 
the course of some truce in our internecine dialectic warfare 
(I think at the end of one of the meetings of the Metaphysical 
Society) Dr. Ward took me aside and opened his mind thus: 
,You and I are on such friendly terms that I do not think it 
is right to let you remain ignorant of something I wish to tell 
you.’ Rather alarmed at what this might portend, I begged 
him to say on. ‘Well, we Catholics hold that So-and-so and 
So-and-so [naming certain of our colleagues whose heresies 
were of a less deep hue than mine] are not guilty of absolutely 
unpardonable error; but your case is different, and I feel it 
is unfair not to tell you so.’ Greatly relieved, I replied, without 
a moment’s delay, perhaps too impulsively, ‘My dear Dr. 
Ward, if you don’t mind, I don’t’; whereupon we parted with 
a hearty handshake, and intermitted neither friendship nor 
fighting thenceforth. 

“T have often told the story, and not unfrequently I have 
regretted to observe that my hearer conceived the point of 
it to lie in my answer. But to my mind the worth of the 
anecdote consists in the evidence it affords of the character 
of Dr. Ward. He was before all things a chivalrous English 
gentleman—I would say a philosophical and theological Quixote, 
if it were not that our associations with the name of the Knight 
of La Mancha are mainly derived from his adventures, and not 
from the noble directness and simplicity of mind which led 
to those misfortunes.” 


In the course of later walks and talks with Wilfrid, he described 
the remarkable change from hostility to friendliness wrought 
by the meetings of the Metaphysical. “‘We thought at first,” 
said Huxley, “it would be a case of Kilkenny cats. Hats and 
coats would be left in the hall before the meeting, but there 
would be no wearers left after it was over to put them on again- 
Instead of this we all came to love each other like brothers. | 
We all expended so much charity that, had it been money, 
we should have been bankrupt.” 
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They quickly reached by friendly discussion a point where 
mutual understanding was established, and the absolute diver- 
gence of first principles appeared—a matter too deep to be 
affected by argument. ‘Friendliness became the order of the 
day,” says my father, ““and debate grew less useful.” 

“The Metaphysical Society died of too much love,” was 
Huxley’s summing up: though Tennyson said it died because 
none of the members could define the word metaphysics! Wilfrid 
showed Huxley various accounts he had received of the Synthetic 
Society, which, being collated, showed certain discrepancies. 
“Don’t get any more,” he said, “‘or the German critics will 
prove conclusively it never existed.” 

When first he went to Eastbourne the impression of Huxley 
as a “‘somewhat uncompromising man-of-war’’ was still with 
Wilfrid, but soon he was writing to von Hiigel: “‘ Huxley improves 
on acquaintance’’; and gradually he was completely won by 
what he has described as “‘a personality of singular charm.” 
He asked and took Huxley’s advice on many matters outside 
his own field, great or small. When he needed an illustration 
on the gradual growth of sensitiveness to light in sentient beings, 
which he proposed to use in a philosophical essay, it was to Huxley 
he applied; and he received a full and interesting answer with 
references to further authorities. “There is not much water in 
the well,” wrote Huxley, “but you shall pump it dry with plea- 
sure.” When Wilfrid’s hat blew into a pond he asked the 
scientist whether to put it on wet or go home bareheaded. He 
was told to wear it, and caught in consequence a most violent 
cold. But when he reproached his counsellor: “‘ You would have 
had pneumonia,” said Huxley, promptly and quite seriously, 
“af you had kept it off.’’ 

Conversation on their walks ranged widely, for they were 
drawn together by love of music and scenery, of humour and of 
character, as well as by their favourite topic, the philosophy 
of religion, which was, Wilfrid records, their principal subject 
during the last years of Huxley’s life. 

“One thing,” he said, ‘‘which weighs with me against pessi- 
mism and tells for a benevolent Author of the Universe is my en- 
joyment of scenery and music. I do not see how they can have 
helped in the struggle for existence. They are gratuitous gifts,” 
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Clarity was the old man’s favourite mental quality. He 
admired Kant’s clear writing on physics and complained of his 
obscurity on metaphysics. My father suggested that this was a 
testimony to his depth—his realisation of the difficulty of the 
subject. “Huxley, to whom things were always either evident 
or unknowable, demurred. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘it was because he 
did not want too many people to understand him. He would 
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have been persecuted for his scepticism’. 

Huxley had the same feeling of contradiction and lack of 
distinctness in a very different field, in the utterances of Mr. 
Gladstone. “‘Do you mean,” Wilfrid asked him, “that he is 
untruthful?” ‘‘No,” said Huxley, “he is not clear-headed 
enough to tell a lie.” 

In conversation Huxley lived up to his own ideal, as Wilfrid 
has‘ recorded: 


“His conversation was singularly finished and (if I may so 
express it) clean-cut; never long-winded -or prosy; enlivened 
by vivid illustrations. He was an excellent raconteur, and his 
stories had a stamp of their own which would have made them 
always and everywhere acceptable. His sense of humour and 
economy of words would have made it impossible, had he lived 
to ninety, that they should ever have been disparaged as symp- 
toms of what has been called ‘anecdotage.’ I was naturally 
led to compare his conversation with that of two remarkable 
men whom I had recently been seeing when I first met Huxley. 
There was the same contrast between his conversation and that 
of Tennyson or of Cardinal Newman as there was between their 
views. Tennyson and Newman alike always suggested more 
than they said. There was an unspoken residuum behind their 
speech, which, as Wordsworth once said of the peak of a Swiss 
mountain hidden behind the low clouds, you felt to be there, 
though you could not see it. Huxley, on the contrary, finished 
his thoughts completely, and expressed them with the utmost 
precision. There was not the ruggedness and the gaps which 
marked Tennyson’s speech, nor the pauses, the reserve, the 
obvious consciousness of suggestion on subjects too wide and 
intricate for full expression which one felt with Newman. The 
symmetry and finish of Huxley’s utterances were so great that 
one could not bring one’s self to interrupt him, even when this 
completeness of form seemed to be possible only through ignoring 
for the moment much that should not be ignored . . . I never 
felt in his discussions the full measure of philosophic calm. 
Opposite considerations to those which determined his own 
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conclusions were indeed often seen and expressed with great 
lucidity, but less in the spirit of philosophic inquiry than in that 
of a clear-headed but convinced advocate, whose ultimate 
positions are absolutely predetermined. Doubtless one felt at 
the same time that there had been a more judicial sifting of 
considerations on all sides before his conclusions had been 
reached, and that the advocacy was not special pleading to 
order, but the outcome of deep conviction. But none the less 
his method was distinctly that of the able and lucid exponent 
on one side. “That is my case, my Lord,’ would have come 
naturally at the end.’ 


Two things seemed to Wilfrid Ward to emerge more and more 
clearly as his intimacy with Huxley grew. The first was that 
he had always been more of a believer than was currently sup- 
posed, his reputation as an enemy of religion being due less to 
what he said than to the mode of his expression: he wrote with 
a pen dipped in aqua fortis; he had coined the word “‘agnostic”’ 
and his rhetoric was more destructive than his actual line of 
reasoning. And secondly he had in his later years become 
much more constructive than of old. 

True to his principles of psychological analysis, my father 
tried to get at the causes, both of the misunderstanding and 
the change. Very characteristically he found both in certain 
deeply personal elements. 

Huxley had had in his youth to fight every step of scientific 
discovery against the very narrowest type of theologian, who 
had treated him with intolerance, often with rudeness. “In 
the ’sixties,’’ he told my father, ‘‘it was supposed to be down- 
right atheism to accept evolution at all.” At a meeting of 
the British Association “Bishop Wilberforce turned to me in 
public and said, ‘Was it your grandfather or your grandmother, 
Mr. Huxley, who was an ape?’”’ 

Huxley, in return, would speak of the deluge as “the Noachian 
deluge,’ and would make mocking allusion to the “Gadarene 
pig affair.”’ Thus bitterness was fed and grew. 

He described to my father seeing Carlyle in London after 
a parting of several years. They had been good friends but had 
disagreed seriously over evolution. Thinking that bygones 
might well be bygones Huxley went up to him in the street 
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whereupon Carlyle, as though continuing a conversation, said 
“You're Huxley, are you? You’re the man who's trying to 
persuade us all that we’re the children of apes; while J am saying 
that the great thing we’ve really got to do is to make ourselves 
as much unlike apes as possible.’’ 

When Huxley joined the Metaphysical Society he found a 
total change of atmosphere; and he made friends in particular 
with the Catholic members of the society. He began for the 
first time to see that his concern to preserve scientific truth 
might be matched by a desire of the theologians to preserve 
religious truth. He had thought that the theological outlook 
“set a premium on hypocrisy,”’ since the theologians appeared to 
encourage only those scientists who were willing to abandon 
their own principles. He saw for the first time that theology, 
too, had its principles. Insensibly he softened. He ceased 
to fear that any admission would be turned to unfair advantage. 
He showed more and more his fundamental sense that the 
Christian definition of theism (‘faulty and incorrect” though 
he called it) “is nearer the truth than the creed of some agnostics 
who conceive of no unifying principle in the world.” 

In the same talk in which he said this, he defended to my 
father the argument from design and referred to his volume of 
Darwiniana to show that he had said in print that it could 
not be overthrown by the theory of evolution. 

Soon after this came his Romanes lecture of 1893 which 
caused a considerable sensation. 


“Tt has been much commented on,” wrote my father, “as a 
recantation of his most aggressive theological views, and Huxley 
resented this account of it. He pointed out most truly that the 
position taken up in it had been long ago indicated by him. 
But many will continue to look on it as an example of his insist- 
ence in later years on the more religious admissions of his own 
public teaching. If the logic was that of his other writings, the 
rhetoric was not; and it was natural that average readers who 
had ascribed to him an irreligious attitude, much of which was 
really due to the rhetoric rather than the logic of his earlier 
works, should now in turn note the change from the hostile 
tone which they had observed, rather than the identity of his 
logical position which they had never mastered. I saw him more 
than once before he went to deliver the lecture, and he was 
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suffering both from weakness and from loss of voice—so much so, 
that he doubted his being able to deliver it at all. 

“In the end he went to Oxford, and was most cordially received. 
The lecture was a remarkable one. He shows in it with great 
force how entirely the struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest, as represented in the ‘cosmic process’ antecedent to 
human civilisation, fails to account for the ethical element in 
man. The cosmic process is destructive, and survival in its 
course is due to the selfish and self-assertive elements in sentient 
nature. These elements—which in man are the ‘original sin’ 
of the theologians—remain in the race, and have to be counter- 
acted, if social life is to be possible, by the more or less artificial 
cultivation of the sympathetic and conscious elements. He sent 
me a copy of the lecture, and I wrote expressing my strong assent 
to some of its main propositions, although I added that he would 
no doubt not accept the ‘transcendental’ conclusion which I 
should draw from his arguments.”’ 


Huxley replied with some vigour: 


“The Oxford business, lecture, dinner, and all, was too much 
for me; and even after three or four days’ rest in a quiet country 
house I collapsed on our way to another, and had to come 
straight home. Since my return I have been almost living in 
the garden, and otherwise most diligently idle. I read your 
chapter on the Metaphysical though, and was delighted with 
the saying that it died of too much love, attributed to me by 
such a competent witness that I am not going to dispute the 
fact, though I had utterly forgotten it. 

“I was quite sure you would agree with my main thesis 
(in the Romanes lecture), for it is only the doctrine that Satan 
is the Prince of this World—from the scientific side. 

“Why should not materialists be transcendentalists? What 
possible difference can it make whether the hypostatised nega- 
tive ‘Substance’ is the same for mind and matter or different? 

“TI am very sorry my cigar man served you so badly. I 
cannot make it out, as he invariably sends me the same quality. 


That confounded ‘cosmic process’ has got hold of him. 


“Ever yours very faithfully, 
FLD Mad ehap.a vay gins 


“The old iconoclast,” said my mother of this friendship, 
“enjoyed explaining to Wilfrid the more constructive attitude 
of his later years.” | 

Again one sees the liaison officer—for the same reason, that 
he would try to understand to the furthest limit of understanding, 
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not alone a man’s ideas but how those ideas came, and where- 
abouts in one mind was the point whence could be built the bridge 
to another. 

Wilfrid Ward often thus reached a measure of agreement 
with men who were not in agreement with one another. In 
Huxley’s last talk with him they discussed Balfour’s Foundations 
of Belief which had just appeared. Huxley was very angry 
with the book. 

“Mr. Balfour,” he said, “ought to have acquainted himself 
with the opinions of those he attacks. . . . No human.being 
holds the opinions he speaks of as ‘naturalism.’ He is a good 
debater. He knows the value of a word. The word ‘natural- 
ism’ has a bad sound and unpleasant associations. It would tell 
against us in the House of Commons, and so it will with his 
readers. ‘Naturalism’ contrasts with ‘supernaturalism.’ He 
has not only attacked us for what we don’t hold, but he has been 
good enough to draw out a catechism for ‘us wicked people’ 
to teach us what we must hold.” 

My father remarked that there had been as yet no adverse 
criticism on the book. “No! but there soon will be,” said Huxley 
with emphasis. 

The two men each wrote on the book and very differently. 
My father, though there was much with which he could not fully 
agree, wrote with sympathy and concluded in these words: 


“Throughout the book we have a combination, especially 
suited to our own time, when the temperament of a Pascal is 
so general, of a deep sense of the difficulties of man’s position, 
and of the need for light we do not possess, with an equally deep 
sense that practical acquiescence in scepticism or Agnosticism 
would be to ignore what is best in our nature. That a great 
Reality beyond us is the source of all that is highest in us is for 
Mr. Balfour a central belief which no detailed defeat of the 
reason can shake.” 


The article so much interested Mr. Balfour that it led to the 
meeting spoken of in the last chapter and thence to the Founda- 
tion of the Synthetic Society. 

Wilfrid’s feelings about Arthur Balfour and Henry Sidgwick 
form an interesting comparison and contrast. Deeply as he 
admired Mr. Sidgwick love was always the first of his feelings; 
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with Mr. Balfour his profound admiration was there from the 
beginning, while friendship only grew into affection gradually 
as the years passed. (Their correspondence was large, and 
ranges from 1894 to my father’s death in I916.) 


“His aloofness and imperturbability,” Wilfrid wrote, ‘‘in 
the first place, enable him to carry out the decisions of an acute 
and highly critical intellect undistracted by any disturbing 
force, either from the undue influence of others or from 
unregulated impulses in himself. His aloofness is the quality 
of one who does not wear his heart on his sleeve, who is not 
expansive, who does not readily unbosom himself, who is 
naturally fastidious, who has few, if any, friends with whom 
he is quite unreserved. . . . Kindness and gentleness in his 
intercourse with others are not at all inconsistent with this 
trait. But he is probably never exactly genial.” 


Wilfrid all through his life believed in Mr. Balfour not as 
a mere politician but as a really great statesman, and the time 
was to come when he would defend this faith and build up a 
strong case for apparent hesitancy and inconsistency as the 
conduct, uncomprehended by his opponents, of “a political 
Fabius Maximus.” At this date he was concerned mainly with 
Balfour the philosopher. But just as later he was to see a 
profound philosophical significance underlying practical action, 
so now he saw the statesman’s qualities in the philosopher. 
The combination held for him a unique interest, and I think 
it was typical of my father that he could enter with almost 
as keen an understanding into an analysis of the calm aloofness 
of ““A.J.B.” as of the “living sympathy” and ideal enthusiasm 
of Professor Sidgwick. 


“A touch of pessimism runs through his thought and work, 
yet not the profound pessimism which leads to inaction. Rather, 
his pessimism goes with a certain philosophic contentment ; 
for he looks in this imperfect world for no great results, and 
is, therefore, not easily disappointed. This holds in his philosophy 
of religious faith. His argument is, ‘You criticise the reasons 
for the primary beliefs which we all necessarily accept—in the 
outward world, in nature’s uniformity! Be, therefore, content 
to act in religion, as in other things, on imperfect philosophical 
proofs. Philosophy is a poor thing.’ So, too, as to theology. 
‘True enough, the old theological formulae do not take account 
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of the latest science and criticism. But what an inadequate 
instrument at best are human ideas for the expression of things 
divine!’ -The boasted new theology of the future, theology 
amended to suit the brand-new speculations of the critics, will 
not be much nearer the truth than the old. Theology is a 
poor thing.’ 

‘‘ This relentless and cold criticism implies, doubtless, a certain 
lack of lively enthusiasm. But there is deep down a strenuous 
desire to do his best to help the machine to work as well as 
it can, whether the machine be philosophy, theology, or politics. 
Fats ce que dots, advienne que pourra. There is, then, an under- 
lying pessimism which helps to resignation; but also an accom- 
panying tenacity of purpose which leads to victory.” 


Although the Synthetic Society was lineal descendant of the 
old Metaphysical, it was proposed to aim more definitely at 
construction—hence the name, reached after much discussion 
and several alternative suggestions—‘‘the Philalethic,”’ “‘the 
Philosophical Discussion Society.’’ Membership was to be 
restricted to those who desired to find a-“working philosophy 
of religious belief.’’ 


Wilfrid Ward wrote to Mr. Balfour: 


“T hope (if I may say so) that your interest in the society will 
help on the cause which the Foundations of Belief was designed 
to serve. Of course our scheme is an experiment, but I trust 
there is a chance of really valuable results. Modern introspective 
habits are tending to make loss of religious belief such a general 
danger, and the results of this must be so serious even from the 
point of view of the well-being of society in this life, that any 
antidote to this tendency will be of importance. Even if we 
only succeed in making thinkers belonging to different schools 
see that this is the important question, something will be done. 
And I have a further hope of eventually popularising the fact 
that the introspective method is not a practical guide to truth, 
and thus helping people to doubt the value of their doubts.”’ 


The name “Synthetic” was reached at a meeting between 
Mr. Balfour, Dr. Gore (later Bishop of Birmingham), Dr. Talbot 
(later Bishop of Winchester) and Wilfrid Ward at the Junior 
Carlton Club on January 24, 1896. 

The most interesting of the links with the Metaphysical was 
Dr. James Martineau—already a nonagenarian, who accepted 
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membership of the new Society in a letter which showed how 
fully he had grasped the distinction intended by the new name. 


“February 21, 1896. 
DEAR Mr. WARD, 

“When the Metaphysical Society was founded, at the sugges- 
tion of Tennyson, in the hope of checking the growth of Agnos- 
ticism, I declined to take part in it unless the opposed parties 
were brought face to face on equal terms as seekers of the Truth. 
Something of the same feeling still clings to me, and I doubt the 
possibility of keeping clear of the fundamental matters on 
which they are at issue in any thorough discussion on the varieties 
of Gnosticism. The really misplaced people in the old Society 
were those who had no belief in metaphysics at all, and could 
only treat their problems with impatience or derision. To these 
members the end which the Society had in view was not only 
unattainable, but unreal; and an evening spent in quest of it was 
a futile waste of life. 

“T certainly feel that we could have prospered better without 
this class of members, to whom the questions discussed were 
closed before the attempt to answer them. And if the term 
“Synthetical’ is intended to bespeak a recognition of more than 
phenomena as the object of possible knowledge, and is deemed 
more effectual for the purpose than ‘Metaphysical,’ I see no 
adequate reason against the limitation which it imposes. Those 
of us who are already in agreement on a fundamental epistemo- 
logical question, may help each other by comparing our several 
views of what the ulterior Reality is, which is delivered to us 
in aspects so various. I gladly therefore, and thankfully, accept 
the invitation with which you honour me. I cannot hope, 
in the last verge of life, to contribute anything but sympathy 
to the meetings of the Society. But I have not outlived the habit 
of learning ever more from my fellows, and this privilege offered 
me has an irresistible attraction. 

“Believe me, 
“Always yours very sincerely, 


“JAMES MARTINEAU.” 


After the first meeting (February 28, 1896), Wilfrid Ward 
wrote to Mr. Balfour: 


“TI thought last night very interesting from what one might 
call the dramatic point of view. The contrast of standpoints, 
and the difference between the way our problems presented 
themselves to the older and younger men struck me. The 
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presence of Martineau (whose son was superannuated for the 
British Museum the other day) and his extraordinary vigour 
contributéd to this. And then his throwing out the central 
principles he has been for years maintaining against the empirical 
agnostics, and maintaining them rigidly in the form he has always 
adopted, with a rigidity that was the only sympton of his great 
age—gave additional interest to what he said. But this did 
not help to mutual agreement.” 


To my mother he wrote, “Dramatically the evening was most 
interesting. Intellectually it was a most curious revelation of 
different standpoints.” 

Five foolscap pages from Fr. Clarke? on the same meeting 
show the interest aroused by the discussion from another angle. 
“T do not distinctly see,’’ he begins, ‘“‘where Martineau’s cleaver 
hits Balfour’s head; I have very considerable difficulty in putting 
the matter clearly.” 

The outlook and approach of the members of the society 
was extraordinarily individual—and I am fortunate in having 
a collection of correspondence which brings this out fully. For 
my father was not only the Secretary but on terms of close 
friendship with many of the members and a kind of moderator 
between opposing parties—with all of whom he sometimes 
frankly disagreed, but with all of whom he could yet make contact. 

The Anglican group in the Society were mainly of different 
shades of the High-Church party: ““We have no pure-blooded 
Protestants,’ wrote Professor Sidgwick to my father. 

In 1913 Wilfrid began a lecture in the United States on 
religious opinion in England by the Frenchman’s description of 
us as a nation with a hundred religions and only one sauce. 
Of the Synthetic Society he said: 


“We dined excellently at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
near the House of Commons, and had as many sauces as a good 
French cook could be inclined to supply. But the Society 
did illustrate remarkably the other half of the aphorism. Con- 
sidering that our members never reached forty persons, the 
number of different forms of belief represented was truly remark- 
able, and attempts to classify them into groups might easily 

1 This was Father Robert Clarke, Wilfrid’s old Professor, spoken of in 


the Reminiscences, not Father Richard Clarke, 5.J., to whom Baron von 
Hiigel refers in the last chapter. 
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fail. At first sight, in looking through the list one might put 
down indiscriminately as High Churchmen: Dr. Talbot the 
present Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Gore now Bishop of Oxford, 
Dean Strong, of Christchurch, Mr. Bertram Talbot, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, Canon Scott Holland, Father Waggett, and Dr. Armitage 
Robinson, then Dean of Westminster. But a very little reflec- 
tion shows the impossibility of classifying as_ theologically 
homogeneous so large a portion of our members. Dr. Talbot 
and Dr. Gore were both writers in Lux Mundi. They belonged 
to the school which horrified Dr. Pusey’s follower and biographer, 
Dr. Liddon—as I have already said—as false to the intellectual 
traditions of the Oxford Movement. Their critics regarded them 
as ritualistic in externals, but Broad Church in their beliefs. 
Canon Scott Holland again must be put in a class by himself. 
He was our representative of the Socialist High Churchman— 
the editor of the organ of Christian Socialism, The Common- 
wealth. Lord Hugh Cecil differed as widely from the Broad 
Church elements in Talbot and Gore as he did from the social- 
ism of Scott Holland. He was a High Churchman of,the same 
cast of opinion as others of his race at the time of Laud. He was 
opposed to the dogmatic breadth of Lux Mundi and the socialism 
of The Commonwealth. 

“Father Waggett was a Cowley father, and certainly fell 
short of what I have called the Broad Church element of the 
Lux Mundi writers, while he cultivated a degree of ritualism 
little to the taste of the house of Cecil. He always attended our 
meetings in a cassock. The Dean of Westminster, who was in 
appearance precisely like a French Abbé, was an orthodox 
High Churchman with little of speculative breadth. Two later 
members, Mr. Moberly and Mr. Temple, were both among the 
authors of Foundations, which marked a new departure as 
Lux Mundi did in its day. All these differences are not merely 
the differences between one mind and another, but really 
substantial differences in the way of regarding the Church of 
England. One might possibly throw Canon Scott Holland 
into the same group as Dr. Talbot and Dr. Gore, but the union 
would be somewhat forced. The others I have named must all 
stand separately. 

“But we had many other divisions represented in other camps 
besides the High Church. The venerable Dr. Martineau, the 
famous Unitarian preacher, was in 1896 widely different from 
the Martineau of 1836. Martineau had, when he joined us, 
written the Seat of Authority in Religion with its extremely 
sceptical treatment of our knowledge of the Christ of the Gospels. 
Whether Professor Upton was an adherent to his later views I 
cannot say. If he was not, the points of divergence were so 
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great that the two cannot be classed together. Richard Hutton, 
of the Sfectator, also must stand quite by himself. He had 
long been a Unitarian follower of Martineau’s earlier and more 
orthodox creed. He then arrived at a belief in the Trinity by 
a highly mystical process of argumentation. He came under 
the influence of Frederick Maurice who was a Broad Churchman; 
yet he would not have described himself as a Broad Churchman. 
He had an affection for the High Church, and was influenced 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s, Richard Church. Yet his temper 
of mind was in many ways widely opposed to all the other Church- 
men I have named. I do not see how it is possible to classify 
him with any other member. 

“Lord Warkworth, afterwards Earl Percy, also stands by 
himself, being the only Irvingite we had. Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
and his friend and ally, Dr. Hodgson, made a religion out of 
the proceedings of the Society of Psychical Research, a religion 
which Myers described to us in a highly interesting Paper read 
before our Society. Dr. Hastings Rashdall was one of the best- 
known leaders of the Broad Church School. We had in later 
years also Mr. R. J. Campbell the founder of the New Theology, 
who taught Divine Immanence in a form which suggested 
Pantheism. Dr. MacTaggart, of Cambridge, stands, I think, by 
himself. He sketched for us a kind of polytheistic agnosticism 
which I think found no acceptance in the Society beyond his own 
brain. Sir Alfred Lyall might perhaps be described as an agnostic, 
but of a very peculiar type, with a large strain of Oriental 
mysticism and pessimism. Lord Haldane was an out and 
out Hegelian, holding, I think, to the less religious interpretation 
of Hegel rather than to the more religious. 

“There were other members whose convictions one did not 
enquire closely into; several whose opinions were clearly in a state 
of indecision and flux even on the most fundamental points. Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick was, I think, moving in the orthodox 
direction—far less negative than in early days. Two of his 
chief heroes were Tennyson and John Stuart Mill, and I think 
that in the years in which he belonged to the Synthetic Society 
he identified himself with the more religious attitude of both of 
them, following in this matter their own example, for they both 
became more definitely religious in sympathy as they grew older. 
The Mill who wrote essays on Religion had certainly travelled 
far towards a belief in theism and Christianity since the days 
of his best known contributions to the London and Westminster 
Review, and the Tennyson of The Ancient Sage leads distinctly 
more definitely towards a religious interpretation of life than the 
Tennyson of Jn Memoriam. 

“Our discussions continued for twelve years. At first there 
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was a certain want of mutual understanding,—natural when 
standpoints so widely diverged—which prevented their being 
as closely knit as one could wish; but from the first there was 
great interest in listening to the very marked personalities 
whom we numbered among our members. I have already named 
some of the most eminent, but besides those I have mentioned 
there were others who were equally notable. Among the Catholics 
we had besides myself Dr. William Barry, though his member- 
ship was brief, also Father Tyrrell, Mr. Williams, Baron von 
Hiigel and Father Robert Francis Clarke—a man little known 
to the public, but of extraordinarily wide reading in meta- 
physics, and a distinguished biologist. Oxford was represented 
by Professor Stewart, Professor Webb, Professor Albert Dicey 
and Mr. J. A. Smith, as well as by the present Dean of Christ- 
church, Dr. Strong, and Dr. Hastings Rashdall. We had from 
Scotland Professor Calderwood, Professor Adam Smith, and 
Professor Andrew Seth, later known as Professor Seth-Pringle- 
Pattison. The member for Cambridge University, Sir Richard 
Jebb, was one of us, and that university was also represented 
by names of such weight as Professor James Ward and Mr. 
MacTaggart as well as Henry Sidgwick, of whom I have already 
spoken. Professor Upton stood for the Manchester New College. 
We had a goodly contingent from the House of Commons, 
including as well as Lord Warkworth and Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. George Wyndham, 
who for a time acted with me as secretary of the Society. In 
our last years we welcomed Mr. G. K. Chesterton to the Society.’’! 


The Catholic Group then besides my father included Baron 
von Hiigel, Fr. Robert Clarke, Fr. Tyrrell and Mr. Williams. 

Of a paper by von Hiigel, Canon Scott Holland wrote: “It 
is the best thing we have had in the whole career of the Society. 
It exactly met Haldane’s criticism and I should have thought 
Balfour’s. Then it went deep.” 

Admirable in what he, though rarely, wrote, the Baron was 
less effective in debate, owing chiefly to his deafness. His 
rather curious German forms of expression led to an occasional 
obscurity. When this was pointed out to him he tried to remedy 
it, as a note from my father to my mother shows: 


“The event of the evening was von Hiigel’s speech. I think 
someone must have told him that he was too quiet and intellec- 


1The rules of the Synthetic and a complete list of members will be 
found in Appendix B. 
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tual, the consequence was that he bumped and thumped on the 
table and shouted. It was too funny. He was all the time 
addressing imaginary obscurantist theologians. He kept using 
slang—‘ What the Dickens’ and ‘you fellows,’ etc. At first every- 
one was convulsed. But at last his allusions to his Hebrew studies 
and the ability of what he said secured him a hearing. But it 
was all too funny for words.” 


Willie Williams, as he was always called, was a man, my father 
held, of rare metaphysical acuteness. His contact with the 
material world was of the slightest, and we as children credited 
the story that he had failed in his Seminary course from inability 
to put on his boots in the morning, when absorbed in thought. 
He was an Eastbourne neighbour. 

“Willie W. is here in my armchair,” once wrote Fr. Tyrrell, 
“smoking and swooning. He does not know where he is; or 
who I am; or what century he is living in.” 

It must be remembered that at this date the divergence 
just beginning to shew at the end of the century between 
Wilfrid and Baron von Hiigel—and the greater divergence 
between Wilfrid and Fr. Tyrrell—had not yet appeared. It 
would be hard in the correspondence of this date to detect any 
difference in aim and outlook between Fr. Robert Clarke 
(although in method he was more scholastic), the Baron and 
Father Tyrrell. The Catholic group, indeed, were felt to 
be one thing—and that thing was at once synthetic and 
sympathetic. 

Father Tyrrell’s books of this period were read, as immensely 
helpful to the spiritual life, by such Catholics as my uncle, 
Monsignor Ward (later Bishop of Brentwood), who told me he 
used them for his meditation. He constantly gave clergy retreats, 
both to his own order and to seculars. He had worked for two 
years with immense success among the poor at St. Helen’s. 
For two years he had taught philosophy to Jesuit scholastics. 
At this date he was mainly preaching and writing. He received 
many people into the Church and helped many whose faith 
seemed endangered by modern difficulties. At my father’s 
suggestion Cardinal Vaughan sent Professor Mivart to him for 
help. He once told my mother that he was becoming a specialist 
in mental diseases—an interesting point for the psychologist. 
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When my father first suggested his membership, Fr. Tyrrell 
wrote : 


‘‘Farm Street, 
“February 3, 1899. 
“DEAR Mr. WARD, 


“To be very frank and simple with you, my reason for 
hesitating is that I am not a man of all-round general education, 
owing chiefly to my wilful perversity in youth; nor am I easy 
and expansive in society; nor am I ready of tongue in debate 
and discussion. Yet I feel these qualifications are very needful 
in one who should represent the S.J. among the sort of men 
whom you have gathered together. I am, however, altogether 
in sympathy with the aim and spirit of the Synthetic so far as 
I understand it, and still more evidently with yourself and Hiigel; 
and therefore if you think my wit sufficient to atone for my 
ignorance and that I should really strengthen and not weaken 
the Catholic element, I shall be very glad to join by way of experi- 
ment, since I can drop out quietly if I find it doesn’t do. I 
suppose I shall hear later the details as to the rights, duties 
and payments. 

“Ever yours faithfully, 


“G. TYRRELL.” 
A little later he wrote: 


“My article in the Month is to lead up to another suggested 
by what the Cardinal said to me regretting your anxiety to make 
Catholicism intelligible to men like Balfour, Sidgwick, etc., on 
the score that Christ preached to the poor and ignorant and 
scorned the learned. I objected that the pedants, scribes, 
canon-lawyers, etc., were not the educated as such; also, that 
these, bad as they were, were the natural guides of the masses 
in default of someone with evidently miraculous claims to a special 
revelation; that for anyone less than a Christ (and so for us) 
the right order would have been to work at the roots of social 
belief and practice instead of nipping off buds. I feel I have put 
a bigger problem than I can deal with comfortably and have half 
a mind to leave my own question unanswered.” 


In my father’s own list of the members, George Wyndham is 
only classified as among those from the House of Commons, and 
as my father’s co-secretary. He did not, in fact, take much part 
in the debates in those earlier years, and his close alliance with 
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my father belongs rather to the fields of politics and literature. 
In the period covered by Volume 1. they corresponded much 
about Irish affairs, Catholic education, the Die-Hards, and much 
else. The same is true of Lord Hugh Cecil. These two were the 
first great friendships of my father’s life made with men younger 
than himself. 

It is curious that in two letters Mr. Balfour expresses doubt 
whether Professor Sidgwick can be persuaded to join the Society. 
“TI should have been afraid,” he wrote, ‘‘that both [Morley] and 
Sidgwick would have too frankly despaired of a philosophy of 
Theism to make them willing members.” 

Wilfrid thought otherwise and he proved right, for Sidgwick 
not only joined but became so energetic a member that when he 
died F. Tyrrell wrote of the loss of “our principium formale quo. 
Who is there left to lead and push? ”’ 

My father and Professor Sidgwick shared a passion for clarity. 
“T can’t help feeling modern nebulosity~to be very trying,” 
Wilfrid wrote to him. 

The rest of the Society all seem to have got the Hegelians 
somewhat on their nerves. Wilfrid writes to Mr. Sidgwick: 

“At present we suffer from Hegelianism which even in the 
hands of an expert like Haldane runs into vagueness—as it did 
in Hegel himself. But with the rank and file it seems to degen- 
erate into the merest verbiage.” 

“Myers from his different point of view,’ Mr. Sidgwick 
replies, ‘‘uses language very similar to yours with regard to the 
Hegelian element.” 

Father Tyrrell suggests after a discussion on prayer that 
Haldane’s temperature should be taken before and after pray- 
ing to the Subject-Object, while the correspondence between 
my father and Mr. Balfour is constantly recurring to the 
question. 

Mr. Myers caused also a certain perplexity to the mind 
of one who as secretary was especially anxious for the smooth 
running of the Society. My father’s friendship with him was 
of some years’ standing although it had never become as close 
an intimacy as that with Mr. Sidgwick. His enthusiastic letter 
on the appearance of W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival has 


been quoted in an earlier chapter, 
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Almost more remarkable was one written shortly after the 
launching of the Synthetic: 


“Your record of Tennyson most deeply appeals to me. I 
have long felt that De Profundis and The Ancient Sage expressed 
my deepest creed. 

“It so happens that your words, construing Tennyson’s, 
came to me at a moment of great solemnity. I arrived this 
morning at my mother’s home at Cheltenham, expecting to 
find her in her usual state;—she is eighty four. I found her 
suddenly taken ill, and suffering much; and wishing to read 
to her, as she could not talk, I chose your paper as the thing 
most likely to take hold upon her attention and turn it from her 
own pain. Then when I had to lay the reading down, it had 
become clear that this was the last time that I should ever read 
to her, and in the solemn expectation of Death,—-his truer name 
is ‘Onward ’—I have been reading and re-reading the lines which 
I know so well; and with a sense of profound sympathy with 
you, to whom also these great conceptions speak from the core 
of your own being.”’ 


My father had been especially anxious that all shades of 
constructive opinion should be represented in the Synthetic. 
He had no personal knowledge or experience of the special angle 
from which Mr. Myers, Mr. Hodgson and Professor (later Sir 
Oliver) Lodge approached the problems which with other mem- 
bers were entirely philosophical and metaphysical. Certainly the 
last thing he expected from the author of St. Paul was an outbreak 
against Christianity which one day took place. 

This outbreak seems to have raised the question of just how 
synthetic the Society could afford to be. Bishop Talbot— 
most tolerant of men—wrote: “One or two more such utterances 
would require strong measures of self-defence on the part of the 
society’; and the following exchange of letters between my 
father and Mr. Balfour showed how much more dangerous to the 
Society’s unity such an attack on Christianity was held to be in 
1896 than it might seem now. 


WILFRID WARD TO ARTHUR BALFOUR 
“May 24, 1896. 
“T am trying to think how to hinder a repetition of Myers’ 


performance of last time which was futile as well as trying. I 
don’t think we can consent to men parodying Christianity 
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and then speaking of it with moral reprobation. If the Meta- 
physical -forbade moral reprobation of Agnostics, we should 
hardly be more tolerant of a similar attitude towards us in 
Agnostics. Myers is really too negative to be helpful and we 
ought not to have taken him in. 

“The other difficult element is the Hegelian which, at its best 
in Haldane, sets discussion almost at cross purposes, and at its 
—well, at all events less good—in Scott Holland, appears to 
the casual listener wholly unintelligible. Still we learn to realise 
how variously human intellects regard these great subjects.”’ 


ARTHUR BALFOUR TO WILFRID WARD 
‘““May 28, 1896. 

“I confess that I was entirely taken aback by Myers’ out- 
break the other night. It was not only offensive, but, as far as 
I could see, uncalled-for, and quite irrelevant. Yet I cannot 
help thinking that his absence would be a loss to the Society, 
and that he is not really so negative as you appear to suppose. 
He hopes to get experimental evidence of the existence of another 
world; indeed, he imagines himself to have got it already (!); 
and, though this is an unusual side by which to approach 
problems commonly dealt with by metaphysical methods, 
I think we should accept it for what it is worth. 

‘The Hegelians are no doubt a perturbing element in our 
debates. For some reason which I have never yet been able to 
fathom, they not only insist on talking a foreign language, but 
invariably assume that their hearers understand it; so that, 
when their arguments fall flat, they are apt to put it down to 
dullness or the ill-will of their opponents. But we must make 
the best of them, and I confess I have derived a certain amount 
of amusement from watching Haldane talking what is to most 
of his hearers absolutely unintelligible gibberish, with an expres- 
sion of serene self-confidence which would befit a conversation 
about the weather.” 


WILFRID WARD TO ARTHUR BALFOUR 


‘‘ June 2, 1896. 

“T quite agree that we may learn from Myers: though the 
discovery by Psychical Research of a heaven whose inhabitants 
hate Christian Morality would be a questionable benefit. How- 
ever, I am all for freedom of speech, and though I think his 
tone was objectionable, we have no right to be inquisitorial as 
to his opinions. 

‘The High Churchmen were greatly exercised by his speech, 
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and Scott Holland wrote me long letters about it. I am sorry to 
find that, except the Bishop, they are all absenting themselves 
from next meeting. If this is due to the Myers incident I think 
it is a great pity. Such accidents are inevitable. 

“T hope you are coming. It is our last meeting this year, and 
I am writing a few notes leading up to the testimony of saintly 
mystics.’ 


Myers then must remain; his point of view was of value to 
the Society. But he must not drive half the society away. 
Wilfrid Ward’s handling of the situation when arrangements 
were being made for Myers to read another paper, shows him 
acting as liaison officer, not this time between Catholic and 
non-Catholic but between Christian and non-Christian. 


“December 27, 1808. 
“My DEAR MYERS, 


“T have had several letters from H. Sidgwick as to the coming 
Synthetic session. I fancy that if you made the paper you plan 
nominally on ‘the new religious synthesis,’ describing the 
religion you want, and incidentally making it seem that you 
consider the limitations of Christianity fatal to its being adequate 
or ultimate, your paper would quite fit in with the temper of the 
society. I fancy you will agree with this. A paper simply on 
‘the limitations of Christianity’ would incidentally run into an 
irritating and apparently destructive tone. The Society being 
constituted as it is, I should fear it. But your sketch of what 
you consider a wider religion including a civilly expressed 
indication of the limitations, etc., as well as an indication of 
those elements in Christianity which you would retain and develop, 
would, it seems to me, be free from the special difficulty to which 
I refer. What do you say to this? 

“T hope you will urge Lodge to come regularly this year. 
He is one of those few with whom discussion keeps to definite 
points. Also we have five vacancies this year owing to the new 
rule of last February:—can you tHink of one or two great 
debaters, if possible rather more synthetic than yourself! I only 
mean that the idea is that the preponderance of members should 
be more synthetic. Hodgson writes asking to retain membership, 
but saying that he will be absent from England this year. 


“With all best Christmas greetings, 
“Yours ever, 


‘“WILFRID WARD.” 
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But this was two years later. To return to the incident itself. 
In his own search for a foundational truth likely to meet with 
universal acceptance, Wilfrid Ward had concentrated more and 
more on the idea of the Saints as the specialists, whose testimony 
to truth is of the first value to the world. From the author of 
St. Paul and St. John the Baptist he had hoped for a response 
to this line. The incident at the meeting had surprised him and 
he did not really believe it representative of Mr. Myers’ deepest 
mind. A very remarkable Jetter shows both the success of his 
approach and the truth of his belief in something deeper than had 
appeared. 


“Leckhampton House, 
“Cambridge. 
“June 7, 1896. 
“My DEAR WARD, 

“Lodge, who is staying with me here, has shown me the proof 
of your paper, ve the consensus of experts in Sanctity. 

“T find it very winning and persuasive; and the way in which 
you urge these matters seems to me just the right one, from 
your point of view. Nor do I radically differ; I also believe that 
it is in the intuitions of the highest souls that our race approaches 
nearest to the highest truth. 

“But there is a fact of personal history, which I can mention 
to you, as to aman to whom it comes natural to speak intimately, 
but which of course I could not insist upon before a group of men, 
which makes me feel very great reserve in accepting the subjective 
feelings in this direction of other men as in every sense truly the 
dicta of experts. 

“‘ This is, to speak frankly, that I have myself undergone such 
a quantity of religious experience, while yet I certainly do not 
regard myself as above the average in any real moral or spiritual 
merit. It has been my lot, in fact, during many years of my life, 
to feel in the most vivid manner almost the whole range (if I can 
judge from the well-known records of experience, such as those 
of St. Augustine, St. Theresa, etc.) of spiritual conflict and 
ecstasy, while yet all the time I was a far lower moral being than 
some of my agnostic friends. I could not help a somewhat 
sad inward smile when Canon Gore allusively described me as a 
person preferring non-spiritual ideals and heroes of lower aspira- 
tions:—and when I thought of the S#. Paul and St. John the 
Baptist,—poems which, whatever their literary merit or demerit, 
were the outcome of an amount of inner spiritual conflict such 
as I donot think that it is really good for aman to traverse ;—still 
less any proof of merit on his part. It isa matter of organisation ; it 
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may be one of the ways by which men rise to higher things: but 
it may also be the mere perturbed immaturity through which a 
really strong spirit like Wordsworth’s would rise with scarce an 
effort or a scar. 

“T do not mean that I have risen; for the better knowledge that 
I think that I have gained has been wholly and solely a result of 
evidence which has come to me in the way that I think that 
revelations worth having do mostly come; as the result of ordinary 
hard work of an objective kind. It has been good fortune from 
without, much more than achievement from within. But I have 
at any rate reached a point of view from which my own earlier 
struggle and rapture seem mainly a subjective series of changes: 
and I am inwardly forced to draw the line somewhat high when 
listening to experts or quasi-experts in that realm—Wordsworth 
and Tennyson seem to me in our own century almost the only 
voices which one can trust. 

“T hope that you will still send me a copy of your leaflet 
(although I have seen Lodge’s copy), as I should like to keep it. 

“T do hope that you and Mrs. Ward may be able to come here 


to us some time. 
“Yours most truly, 


SW ee) MVERSS 


The paper was read and the discussion voted a good one. 
But my father struck a note of warning against the subjectivism 
which his approach was supposed to imply, but from which his own 
mind was far enough. “It is to the insight,”’ he said, “and not 
to the mere subjective feeling of the saints that my appeal was 


directed.” 
“TI never urged the saints,’ he added, writing to Professor 


Sidgwick, ‘“‘in the vague sense Myers suggests... . By 
Christian theism I mean what I think both you and Lyall mean 
by theism. . . . God conceived as the embodiment of sanctity, 


and as having personal relations with the soul.”’ 

He was in hearty agreement with one further point of Mr. 
Myers. “Mind you,” the latter wrote, “if you want to 
claim our reverence for saints you must draw your line pretty 
high! Nearer Joan of Arc’s level than Manning’s! Alas! it is 
not always easy to demonstrate human virtue!—not easy to 
show it in its full glory in the past nor to see it in its full glory 
in the present.” 

My father was fully disposed to draw his line pretty high. 
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“Philosophic calm’? was saved to the Society! To a later 
anxious enquiry as to the relations of two of the members, 
Bishop Talbot replies that there was “ most certainly no acrimony. 
They sat together at dinner and got on ‘like anything’ although 
instinctively antipathetic philosophically.” 

For much of this general amicability my father was responsible. 
Professional mischief-makers send letters and run from friend 
to friend to stir up trouble. The synthetically-minded are seldom 
so energetic, and I think my father’s correspondence shows an 
unusual trait. He repeated pleasant things, he sent on letters 
in the right direction. Thus to Bishop Talbot he sent a letter 
from Frederic Myers which drew forth a delightful letter from 
the Bishop and a message from Dr. Gore, whose attitude 
Myers had misunderstood. To Myers he wrote of Fr. Tyrrell’s 
vex:ation which his apparent hostility caused and received a 
cordial answer which he despatched to Fr. Tyrrell. But this was 
somewhat doubtfully accepted, for such~efforts are not uni- 
formly successful. 

““Myers’ note is amiable enough,” wrote Tyrrell, “but if his 
tone is ‘turtle-dovey,’ I have hitherto misunderstood that 
bird.” 

Still in the main what Mr. Chesterton has called my father’s 
tendency to be “strongly co-operative with another’s mind” 
made for the harmonious and genial working of the Society. 
And the Synthetic never lost its social quality. I have found 
a letter from Haldane withdrawing a candidate on the ground 
that though a good philosopher, he is perhaps not a sufficiently 
good companion. “After all,’ he wrote, “the basis of our con- 
templations at the synthetic is mildly festive, rather than 
severely academic, and this fact ought to be respected.’ On 
another occasion Balfour speaks of a man as ‘‘a competent 
philosopher,” yet “I am not absolutely convinced that he would 
be a gain to the Society.” 

But friction, which is the death of societies, is the life of debates. 
And the Synthetic, like the Metaphysical, was in danger of 
suffering from a general diffused friendliness and the absence 
of sufficiently ‘“‘close’’ discussion. Wilfrid mentions to Mr. 
Balfour the impression of the hotel waiters “that we are called 
‘The Sympathetic Society.’”’ 
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“Bigg seems to me,” he says, in a letter to Bishop Talbot, 
“just to have missed doing an admirable paper. As it is, the 
brotherhood he claims between us and the merely regretful 
agnostic is too affectionate. We are not Siamese twins.” 

“TI enclose,” writes Professor (now Sir) Oliver Lodge, ‘‘my 
MS. which has not been altered very importantly for your 
interim edification. My fear is lest the whole paper is repulsively 
commonplace, in the sense that everyone will agree.” 

Much of the correspondence is concerned with efforts to 
remedy this. A leader of the debate on each side (the construc- 
tive and the more negative) is chosen, later two leaders. 

In 1898 Sidgwick suggests longer adherence to one topic 
of discussion ‘‘being rather inclined to think that if the S.S. 
had knocked at many doors in vain, it may be because it has 
not knocked long enough at any one.”’ 

“T quite agree,’ replies my father, “‘that what we want is 
to knock longer at one door. I want to make quite sure of this 
next session and I hope you will help us to accomplish it.” 

Alternate Chairmanship of a member of the right and left 
wing is then proposed. 

My father wrote to his fellow secretary, Mr. Wyndham, who 
was in favour of this suggestion: 


“ tgth December, ’97. 
‘““My DEAR WILFRID, 

“Forgive delay. My opinion is not worth much but, for what 
it may be worth, it inclines towards Lyall. If we re-elect the 
Bishop [Talbot] it will be 7m perpetuo for, after three elections, 
a change would appear invidious. The last re-election was 
explicitly not a precedent and only to keep his hand on the 
tiller whilst we were still in need of a pilot. If Lyall prove 
un-synthetic, the synthetic will play up all the harder. Our 
best debates, from our point of view were those in which the 
unsynthetic took a prominent part. When this was not so the 
diffidence and idleness of man led the synthetic to husband their 
forces secure in A. J.B.’s dialectic, clerical volubility, and 
the summing up of a Bishop. Now with Lyall we shall all want 
to build. 

“Again, there are two sections in our Society each of which 
is disposed to restrict discussion within the limits of certain 
axioms or certain processes. I mean the Clerical and the Meta- 
physical: The one inclined to assume the validity of too many 
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premises, the other to reject the validity of too many processes 
of argument. Put in Lyall, and he may naturally be followed 
by say A. Lang, with comparative mythology, and then Jebb 
with a knowledge of the Greek pioneers. After that, being out 
of office, A. J. B. could have a turn as a metaphysician and so 
on to one of your faith with the Catena of Authority. In this 
way we secure variety of approach in our attack on the citadel. 


“Yours ever, 
“GEORGE W.” 


Everyone agreed to the “‘alternating”’ Chairmanship. Much 
more discussion was aroused by a series of proposed concessions 
and questions suggested by Professor Sidgwick as a basis for 
discussion,! member after member writing to my father to say 
that they cannot concede this point or that, or, alternatively 
that they must be understood to be doing so only for debating 
purposes. After drawing up his programme, Sidgwick wrote: 


“T hold strongly that [Haldane’s] paper should be kept till 
February: it certainly ought to have a whole evening to itself 
and so—I humbly think—ought our Programme. Think of 
all the questions it raises—the question whether there ought to 
be a programme at all, the question whether there ought to 
be concessions, the question whether there ought. to be ques- 
tions, if so whether these; the question how far the questions 
should be restrictive, the question whether the wording of the 
questions does not surreptitiously beg the question—I could go 
on for ever with questions.”’ 


Baron von Hiigel wrote on the ‘‘ Programme”: 


(1) The idea of the Society, its general composition, and 
some of its actual work appeared and still appear to me so much 
wanted and so creditable, that it would have been a real pity 
not to have had them, and would be a very great pity if they 
languished or came to an end. Even of actual results we have 
had some, I think, if by ‘results,’ we meant and mean not so 
much the elaboration of a unanimous manifesto or final pro- 
gramme, as a mutual influencing and modification of each other, 
the dropping of some points or forms of difference, and the 
agreeing to some points of departure or arrival. 

‘‘(2) But I strongly agree with Professor Sidgwick’s assumption 
or rather contention—that we want concentrating, without 


1See Appendix B. 
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some successful attempt at this, the discussions and papers 
will become still more what they are a good deal too much 
already, desultory, scrappy fragments of conversation or even 
of soliloquy.”’ 


It now appeared that the Hegelians were not merely the 
passive recipients of criticism. Mr. Haldane’s receipt of the 
Questions and Concessions was not encouraging: 


“Here we are after several sessions of the Synthetic Society. 
The evenings are very agreeable from a social point of view; 
it is always pleasant to meet the clergy. But for serious purposes 
the time has been simply thrown away. Not one step forward 
has been made. Half of those present do not understand what 
the other half are talking about. The discussions on speculative 
topics are deplorably bad, for the majority are not furnished 
with even the elements of the knowledge that is wanted— 
i.e. they have read neither the ‘Treatise on Human Nature’ nor 
the ‘Critique of Pure Reason.’ This is not my opinion only, 
otherwise I should hesitate to express it. It is the result of 
the observation of others. If we really wanted to do any good 
in the way of finding out where we are, the first thing to do 
would be, instead of discussing the things we do and that 
Sidgwick proposes we shall, to try to find out what all or any 
of us mean by ‘God.’ That this would result in showing that 
there was, not so much divergence as total absence of a common 
basis of opinion, I am quite certain. 

“So long as the Society is not looked on as a serious enterprise 
I am quite ready to remain a member. The general talk, 
particularly during the dinner, is delightful. But I have the 
feeling that this is not the light in which, at least from outside, 
it is looked upon, and holding the view I have been driven to, 
that, judged by any serious standard, it is a complete failure, 
I think that it is not loyal to do anything but resign.”’ 


Wilfred was most anxious to keep Haldane, but Sidgwick 
thought his proposed reply hardly the best way to do it: 


“May not your remarks about ‘stiff metaphysics’ and 
‘pedantry’ be taken by Haldane as rather personal. . . . Would 
it not be more conciliatory to welcome Haldane’s suggestion 
that what is wanted is ‘to try to find out what all or any of 
us mean by ‘‘God”’. .. . If you can once get [him] to suggest 
a formulation of his question, I think we may rely on keeping 
him (I should simply ignore what he says about not taking 
the Society seriously).”’ 
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Haldane remained a member and in the end the concessions 
were printed in this form: ‘‘A few important points which 
we think the members of our Society will be willing to take 
for granted for the purpose of debate.’’ + 

From a man who by his brother-in-law Mr. Balfour had been 
held to “despair” of theism, the first two concessions suggested 
are interesting. 

1. The general value of religion—in particular of Christianity 
as now actually living and operative in Christians of all denomina- 
tions—to average human beings and therefore to human society, 
as actually existing. 

2. The failure of attempts to find a socially effective sub- 
stitute for Christian Theism (such as e.g. Comte’s Religion of 
Humanity). 

The papers were printed and circulated to the members 
before the discussions, which made it possible for Mr. Balfour 
on the demise of the Society in 1908, to bind. them up and present 
a set to each of the members. 

Even after the younger men had been laid under contribution 
the difficulty of getting papers written remained a very real 
burden on my father. ‘Surely you are the gentlest of brickfield 
taskmasters,” wrote Mr. Myers; “would only that you had a 
little more straw.” 

Before I speak of my father’s own papers and favourite lines 
of thought a little more should perhaps be said on what in the 
main, members of the Synthetic hoped to achieve by these meet- 
ings, and in particular what was Wilfrid Ward’s own aim. 


“As to the Synthetic,” wrote Fr. Tyrrell, “in a few words 
I once had with Haldane we agreed that our debates could 
never issue in any true rapprochement, but at best in a clearer 
definition of our several standpoints and fundamental assump- 
tions. Of course by a rapprochement each one secretly means 
a conversion of others to his own view. Haldane felt that there 
was no hope of getting the Synthetic to worship the subject- 
object; and I that Leo XIII stood as poor a chance. But, seri- 
ously, I think Haldane in the discussion over Sidgwick’s pro- 
gramme, showed a failure to catch what I imagined to be the 
idea of the Synthetic; and was all for a Metaphysical Society. 
For myself I think the educative value of mutual understanding 


1 See Appendix B. 
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with a view of better self-understanding is simply enormous, 
and having little of the apostolic proselytising spirit I find 
satisfaction where Haldane finds disappointment.” 


“Even an inch,’’ wrote von Hiigel to my father, “of solid 
growth of even simple theism, let alone Historic Christianity, 
is a move worthy of a life’s endeavour.” 

In the total membership the proportion of Catholics was 
large and a suspicion of proselytism is all too easily incurred 
by a group of Catholics. 


“T have a notion,’ wrote the Baron to my father, “that we 
Catholic members may perhaps (I am sure in any case quite 
unconsciously) have taken rather more than our strict share in the 
discussions hitherto. Somesuch complaint reached me, indirectly 
it is true, but as originally coming from one of the Society’s 
members. Even though this has little or no foundation, I 
shall not be sorry if matters so arrange themselves for a while, 
as to make the continuance of such an impression entirely 
impossible.”’ 


My father, too, was once immensely amused when a close 
connexion of Mr. Balfour expressed her amazement at the 
friendship between them, ‘“‘for you know,” she said, “he does 
so hate your Church.”’ 

Mr. Balfour found out this had been said and wrote in some 
dismay. “I quite understood your note,’ my father replied, 
“and had already been disposed to interpret my Sunday con- 
versation in a not very literal sense.”’ 

Nevertheless, unlike Professor Sidgwick who desired an attempt 
to get to closer doctrinal issues, Mr. Balfour, ready to learn 
from Myers, did seem inclined to disparage any very definitely 
Catholic line of approach. He wrote in some agitation over a 
proposed paper by Williams on authority. 

Father Tyrrell recurs to the question of the precise aim of 
the society in another letter to my father: 


“Through some blunder your Thursday note reached me only 
this morning. I will let you have the paper in time; though 
as yet I am in search of a thesis—partly owing to the vague- 
ness I share with Professor Sidgwick as to the precise scope 
of the S.S. I suppose the idea is that given theism in common, 
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we should—what shall I say?—labour together for the defence 
of as much religion as can be based on bare theism; or is it 
that we should strive to find out how much more we can hold 
in common? The latter would be apt to degenerate into contro- 
versy, unless the idea of ‘synthesis’ were taken in the sense 
of a desire to agree as much as possible and to minimise dif- 
ferences—somewhat in the spirit of St. Ignatius ‘Every good 
Christian should wish rather to save his neighbour’s thesis 
than to condemn it.’ But this requires more generosity and 
intellectual self denial than can be expected in any mixed 
assembly; nor is it possible even for individuals to act on the 
principle if they cannot agree with their neighbour but the said 
neighbour begins to crow over what he considers an act of sub- 
mission or adhesion to his cause.”’ 


“To save his neighbour’s thesis rather than condemn it.” 

“To strive to find out how much more we can hold in 
common.” 

My mother often said that she felt Fr. Tyrrell, partly from 
the naturally sympathetic cast of his mind, to be a faithful 
echo of the person to whom he was writing. These words do 
most certainly echo my father’s outlook in the Synthetic Society. 
He did not hope to win the members to worship at his altar, 
profoundly convinced though he was that the Catholic Church 
was the Mother of Wisdom and of Mankind. But he was quite 
certain that all men have latent in their minds far more religious 
truth than they usually realise. A union based on a formula 
to which perhaps different meanings are attached would have 
little value. The first thing Wilfrid Ward wanted to do with 
his friends was to interpret them (a) to one another, (b) to them- 
selves. In his last paper to the Synthetic, he wrote: 


“Minds whose sympathies are the same are often unequal 
in their power of analysing those common beliefs on which such 
sympathies really rest. There may be union in belief, but not 
in analysis. The common belief in an external world is not a 
mere harmony ‘in feeling and practical aspiration.’ It is a real 
agreement in belief. And so, too, the existing theological parties 
represent, I should argue, common beliefs beyond the point at 
which all their members would combine as to the theological 
statements which adequately or truly represent those beliefs. 
The acceptance of such statements is largely a matter of certain 
qualifications,” 
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The line of his own apologetic for Theism is especially worth 
noting. It is definitely not the Scholastic line. He never in 
any full sense understood Scholasticism. He had done his own 
philosophical studies as a Church Student before Leo XIII’s 
revival of Scholastic Philosophy had come into effect—A eterni 
Patris had appeared in 1880 and Wilfrid Ward had left Ushaw 
within a year. Taught as it had been taught him, there was 
no chance of its holding his mind—or indeed any very active 
and practical mind—as a system capable of application to the 
problems of his own day. Cardinal Wiseman had told W. G. 
Ward that it had once occurred to him to “look into the crabbed 
and abstruse system of scholasticism,’’ but he had done no more 
about it! Even the new papal policy could not effect a funda- 
mental change at a moment’s notice. The Scholasticism of Ig00 
was an immeasurably better thing than the Scholasticism of 
the textbooks of 1870: but the deeper riches of St. Thomas— 
to say nothing of St. Anselm and St. Bonaventure—were still 
waiting to be rediscovered, and Wilfrid Ward had no means 
of knowing that they existed. Had his own interest been 
primarily in metaphysics, it is conceivable that the work of 
Blondel might have suggested congenial possibilities. But he 
does not seem to have grasped Blondel at all—in spite of von 
Hiigel who gave him a card of introduction with the phrase: 
“Maurice Blondel is, I am confident, simply a genius of the first 
rank, little as he looks it.” 

He did not deny the validity of the traditional proofs of 
Theism, but it was a validity which he was sure that he at any 
rate could not establish. And whatever their absolute validity 
might be, he felt certain that they would not help to the achieve- 
ment of the Society’s aim—which was to find a working basis for 
Theism—not to find a proof for Theism that no one could rebut. 
This basis he found in “the necessity of some form of Theism 
to explain the facts of man’s ethical nature.’’ Once granted 
that the workings of man’s ethical nature were to be scrutinised 
and interpreted, then the primary objects of our study must 
be the holiest of men and throughout the history of the 
society, it is the appeal to the Saints (not simply to their sub- 
jective experience but to their imsight) that is his characteristic 
theme: 
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“T trust I have said enough to show that the conception of 
gaining-aid for a working philosophy of religious belief from the 
religious experiences of others and of the race is not unreal or 
purely mystical. If we have any faculties which lead us to the 
conception of God as the ultimate satisfaction of our rational 
and moral nature, we are more likely to see the full significance 
of these faculties by having regard to men of moral genius, than 
by looking solely at ourselves. The greatest truths—scientific 
and mathematical—are known to the individual through his 
appreciation of the lead which genius offers to give him. His 
own faculties are educated and directed by studying the mind of a 
Newton or a Laplace. And so it may be with religious truth. 
And if revelation professes to have culminated in One in whom 
an absolutely Divine nature has been manifested, and whose 
teaching is calculated to draw forth moral aspirations and per- 
ceptions of a higher order than any which mankind had previously 
known, such a profession would be in harmony with the hier- 
archy of knowledge and the means of attaining to it which 
we find in human society. The union of our own perception 
with trust in the guidance of One who sees fully and clearly 
what we could only discern imperfectly and by glimpses, the 
increased confidence in our own glimpses due to His fuller 
explanation of their sources and import, would be a fresh instance 
of an order of grace which follows more perfectly the order of 
nature.”’ 


This line appealed especially to Mr. Myers and Professors Webb 
and Bigg. But in other members he found a common ground in 
other ways: with Mr. Balfour he found a basis in agreement on 
the rational nature of submission to authority: to Sidgwick 
he pointed out that both he and Sir Alfred Lyall were giving 
the name of Theism to what was in reality Christian Theism— 
a relation with God inconceivable before the coming of Our Lord. 

In Wilfrid Ward’s mind all these lines of thought led inevitably 
to Revelation and to the Catholic Church. He did not hesitate 
to carry them to their conclusions. But he did so with fullest 
appreciation of the various standpoints of his listeners, so that 
they too became prone to assent to the fact that they agreed— 
not fully of course, yet more than they had realised. 

The first breaches in membership came, as was natural, from 
the loss of the old Metaphysical contingent. R. H. Hutton 
died in September, 1897. 

“I thought of you,’’ wrote George Wyndham to my father, 
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“when I read of Hutton’s death: you lost a friend and we all 
lose a landmark.” 

The following year came the resignation of Dr. Martineau— 
now ninety-four—and soon afterwards his death. As the cen- 
tury drew to a close, there came the heaviest loss of all in Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, then President of the Society. 


“Henry Sidgwick,’”’ my father said, “‘had another excellence 
which was still more prominent than his clearness of speech, 
and that was his power of taking in a point of view of those 
whom he criticised. This was very rare indeed, and when he 
became our Chairman great things were hoped for, but alas! 
he was taken from us quite suddenly; a mortal disease revealed 
itself only a few days before he was to preside for the last time 
at our meetings. He kept his engagement, however, and by a 
singular and pathetic coincidence on that evening his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Arthur Balfour,t read a Paper to the society on Prayer.”’ 


Immediately after this meeting Fr. Tyrrell wrote to my father: 

“Ts there any news about Sidgwick? I am haunted by his 
terrified look.”’ 

My father learnt from Myers of the courage with which their 
friend had overcome pain, exhaustion and depression to attend. 
For some weeks, Myers wrote, he had known his fate: 


“After the meeting he told me that he had hardly been able 
to follow the arguments. I replied—and I am sure you will 
agree—that there had been no apparent failure either of suavity 
or of command of the subject. 

“The wires his wife has sent to me are encouraging; but I 
fear that his remaining years on earth must be few and evil, 
and that wise benignant spirit—which to many others and almost 
most of all to me has been like the presence of a guardian angel 
through any form of sorrow, of perplexity, of gladness which 
life has sent—must soon be withdrawn into a world where his 
activities—even though higher than any which he has yet 
engaged in—will be for a time hidden from our view.”’ 


A letter from the nursing home asks my father to come and see 
him: 
‘© June: IX,,:1900. 
“T must write a line to thank you for your sympathy. I 
believe that everything is going well with me now in the sense 


1A letter from Mr. Balfour to my father shews that it was at the 
request of Henry Sidgwick that he chose the subject. 
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that I may hope in a fortnight or so to be restored to the ranks 
of the people who meet their friends in the streets and may do 
some little work. Meanwhile if you have a spare half hour to 
bestow on me any time during the next ten days, I shall be 
very glad to have a talk. I often think of the work we have 
been trying to do together and hope it may come to something 
good with or without my aid. 
Wa eh nan 


“Yours ever, 


““H. SIDGWICK.”’ 


My father wrote to Fr. Tyrrell, who replied: 


“That is really painful news; but quite explains my impres- 
sion. I should less pity a man who had some theory of life in 
which suffering had a reasonable part to play. Still H.S. is a 
good instance of the anima naturaliter Christiana and would 
doubtless have been a Christian still had not that profession 
been made so disreputable, ethically and*intellectually, by its 
loudest exponents. I said mass for him the day after our 
meeting; and will do so again; for stoicism is a poor shield against 
suffering compared with the crucifix.” 


Among the last of Professor Sidgwick’s letters is the following 
to Fr. Tyrrell: 


“Margate, 


“July 17, 1900. 
“DEAR FR. TYRRELL, 

“T must send you a line of thanks for your very kind and 
sympathetic letter. I value sincerely the prayers of all whose 
kindness prompts them to pray for me; and especially of those 
who devote themselves to the betterment of man’s spiritual life. 
And I trust it is unnecessary for me to say that this value is 
entirely independent of agreement in theological beliefs. What 
you say—with much delicacy—of the different attitudes towards 
the endurance of pain and sorrow in which our respective intel- 
lectual conclusions place us is profoundly true. But I recognised 
that truth long ago in days of health and happiness; indeed it 
has been before my mind in all my thought about the central 


problems of philosophy and theology. Perhaps if the fragment | | 


of semi-invalid life that I have to look forward to allows me time 
and vigour of brain sufficient, I may try to put my thought on 
these matters into an orderly form, for the help of others—if 
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when I have set them forth they seem to me helpful. If so I 
should encourage myself by thinking that they may interest 
you among others. 

“Meanwhile not as a thinker, but as a weak human being, 
aided and cheered in his weakness by sympathy, I thank you 
for your kind words.” 


Henry Sidgwick’s death almost brought about the Society’s 
dissolution. “It has crossed my mind more than once,” wrote 
Mr. Balfour to Wilfrid Ward, “whether we ought not to take 
the occasion of Henry Sidgwick’s death for winding up our 
Society while it is yet in full strength, and before the inevitable 
period of senile decay sets in—I have an idea that no such 
Association can last usefully for more than a limited period.” 

Application to other members brought an overwhelming 
majority in favour not of dissolution but of suspension for a 
year. But when at the end of that period the question of its 
continued life recurred it was Mr. Balfour who regretted the 
approaching end: “I have little doubt,’’ he wrote, ‘that you 
are right in the course you propose as to the Synthetic. But 
now that the end has practically come I feel a slight prick 
of regret. Could you let me have without inconvenience a list 
of our existing membership. . . . The truth is that the Society 
was practically your creation and only existed through your 
continued exertions—except for the brief period when you 
had H[enry] S[idgwick] as a collaborator.” 


In the event the membership was added to and the life of 
the Society prolonged until 1908. These fresh personalities 
and its later history belong to my second volume. 


CHAPTER XXxI 
“ONE POOR SCRUPLE” 


‘“‘No reference to examples in books,’’ says Anne in Persuasion, 
arguing with Captain Harville. ‘Men have had every advantage 
of us in telling their own story. Education has been theirs in 
so much a higher degree; the pen has been in their hands.” 

Thus spoke a woman at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and a Catholic might have felt very much the same 
near to its close. A beleaguered city is not the most favourable 
of places for the development of the arts: The best minds are 
drafted off to other occupations, concerned rather with the 
sheer preservation than with the enrichment of the life of the 
city. The utility of the arts for attack and defence is not immedi- 
ately obvious and by the law of their own nature they demand 
a liberty which cannot always be squared with the siege-time 
discipline. Throughout the Church, but especially in England, 
there was an unmistakable artistic impoverishment. Thus the 
English Catholic who wished to write had to look far back into 
the past to find his Catholic fellows. Josephine Ward, who wished 
to write novels, was in a still worse case. For the novel is a 
post-Reformation product and up to the nineties there was 
no sufficient body of Catholic novelists to break the ground for 
her. She admired—with reserves—Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
a convert to-day forgotten, whose stories both before and after 
her conversion belong very definitely to the nineteenth century. 
Enthusiastically she admired I Promesst Spost. But her chief 
devotion was, as we have seen, to the English novelists. 

My mother believed the greatest novelist to be the man who 
most fully endowed with life the creations of his mind—making 
them living beings of soul and flesh compounded. But the 
quality of that life would depend upon two things: the power 
of the creator’s mind and the philosophy which possessed him. 
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Cardinal Manning said that the works of Dickens were a course 
of moral theology. Dickens would have been surprised but 
pleased. He set out to describe life, to create men and women, 
but he set out with a mind imbued with Christian principles— 
not novels with a purpose, but a novelist with a philosophy. 

The English novel to the middle of the nineteenth century 
was still in the main Christian. The Protestant writer saw the 
general frame of things very much as the Catholic saw it—he 
believed in God, the Moral Law, Heaven and Hell: he saw men 
and women as free beings and the forces of good and evil in 
conflict. The one thing he did not see was the doctrine of the 
Supernatural Life, the distinction between the orders of nature 
and grace, the work of grace in the soul. On that point the 
split at the Reformation had been fundamental. Whatever 
my mother might have learnt from the great English novelists, 
she could not learn from them to show the inter-relation of 
nature and grace. In her first novel One Poor Scruple, published 
in 1899, she faced squarely the artistic problem presented by 
this inescapable duality. It was not the best moment for such 
an experiment. Mrs. Humphry Ward was at her zenith and 
Mr. H. G. Wells was just beginning to show on the horizon. The 
clear philosophy of life out of which the Classical English novel 
had come was dead; a note of interrogation had taken its place. 
The public was more willing than its grandparents had been to 
listen to a Catholic, but was one stage further from understand- 
ing what a Catholic artist was trying to convey. The critical 
vocabulary of that day literally did not contain the terms for 
an analysis of the deepest meaning of One Poor Scruple. But 
if there was not full perception, the. praise was unanimous. 

“It is not sufficient equipment,’ wrote a reviewer in the 
Westminster Gazette, ‘‘to have invented an unspeakable impasse, 
an impasse several times better than any that have been 
presented before. . . . The essential difference separating [Mrs. 
Ward] from the rest of her craft is that she carries along with 
the problem the answer to it . .. yet so craftily subtle is her 
artistry that no outward sign of this inward assurance pierces 
first to last a single page of the book, being absolutely convinced 
she becomes for the time being absolutely convincing to the 
reader.” 
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“Not sentimental, controversial, partisan of any school or 
ostentatiously instructive,’ said the World reviewer, “but simply 
written from the very centre of the life of Cathclicity, with 
matter-of-courseness like that of I Promesst Spfosi ... the 
breadth of the book, so to speak, is the law and the practice 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and this is conveyed with a very 
curious effect of atmosphere.’’ This review brought to light 
one advantage which may enable the Catholic novelist to 
live on if there be any spark of genius in his work—it is 
based not only on a complete but on a permanent philosophy. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, had appeared 
a few months earlier than One Poor Scruple which had been 
seven years a’growing. “The hold of Catholicism—or its 
analogues—upon the guiding forces of Christendom,” it informed 
the world, “‘is irretrievably broken. And yet the needs of the 
soul remain the same. . . . What will the religion of the free 
mind discover to put in its place?”’ . 

This paragraph might have been spoken by Mark Fieldes— 
the dilettante litterateur in One Poor Scruple. My. mother 
when asked in the last year of her life to republish the story 
serially, thought of omitting him from the book altogether, 
for thirty years had seen the complete passing of the particular 
mood of the human mind that prevailed at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. But to catch the mood of the moment, as 
Mrs. Humphry Ward did, is a passport to success at the moment, 
and it seemed high praise when a reviewer in Punch declared 
One Poor Scruple ‘far and away better work than anything 
which the authoress of Robert Elsmere has given to the world. 
... Mrs. Wilfrid’s is to Mrs. Humphry’s, as fine Lafite to 
small beer.” 

It is certainly not for the daughter of one of these authors 
(the word authoress is becoming happily obsolete) to endorse 
or even discuss this verdict. But it may be noted that the free 
mind has not yet found a substitute for a Catholicism whose 
hold upon men most would to-day hesitate in describing as 
“irretrievably broken.”’ 


Pére Bremond, in a letter to my father, speaks of his “ culte pour 


coer 


les Ward.” He claimed to have made an “étude approfondie” 
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of W. G. Ward, he was “‘jaloux d’étre jusqu’au bout le 
veviewer attitré des Ward.’’ When, on one occasion, he was 
writing of the sixteenth century nun Mary Ward, he remarked 
that the French would assuredly take her for an arriéve-grand’ 
tante of Wilfrid, and would conclude that his pen was in the 
hired service of the Wards. 

He made a careful study of One Poor Scruple in two numbers 
of Etudes, afterwards republishing this as a pamphlet under 
the title Prose et Poéste chez les Catholiques. This study seems to 
me valuable in any account of the transition period because it 
underlines a state of mind, which belongs essentially to one 
moment, with regard to a fact of Christian life which is per- 
manent. Catholics had ceased to live in an isolation in which 
their own standards were absolute, subject to no comparison. 
They had not yet weighed, compared and seen that at the end 
of the process their standards still remained absolute—because 
supernatural. They certainly had not fully faced another fact: 
that failure in Catholics was a personal and melancholy matter 
but implied no failure in the standard. Indifferent Catholics 
in their multitude became a cause of scandal to their fellow 
Catholics, while they looked in admiration at striking examples 
of goodness and greatness outside the Church. 


‘““Even among the most loyal Catholics,’ wrote Pere Bremond, 
“there are those who wonder uneasily why the Church, in its 
daily life, does not seem closer to the ideal. They see her with her 
luminous company of saints . . . but they cannot help wishing 
that the same light of sanctity illumined more brows! . 

It is a torment to them not to see the Church’s sanctifying 
power more clearly operative in them and about them. As 
Christians they cannot but rejoice in the moral renascence 
visible in some of the sects: yet they cannot but grieve at the 
inferiority they feel to souls strengthened by fewer graces and 
guided by less certain light. Spiritual meanness or vulgarity 
among Catholics is doubly painful, and it is a constant shock to 
find the natural man so'little transformed by the divine truth 
he has heard, the life-giving sacraments he has received. They 
are scandalised—TI use the word in no’ pharisaical sense—not by 
the multitude of sinners but by the contented mediocrity of the 
just. The commonplace mass of good folk, from whom they 
dare not claim to be a race apart, are a real trial to their minds— 
those good folk who mean to get the best out of this world and 
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end up with a death-bed confession. Is all this really Catholicism, 
and is this the sole effect of the leaven which of old remade a 
world?’”’ 


He held that One Poor Scruple had a profound apologetic 
value, for its utter realism furnished the answer to this difficulty. 
Divine grace was seen in the book leavening the mass—not alone 
the great saint or the great sinner but the ordinary everyday 
Catholic. He spends many pages summarising the story, giving 
long quotations: I give here his summary much abbreviated: 


Madge Riversdale when the story opens is buying half- 
mourning—for she dares not face the relations of her dead hus- 
band in the bright colours to which she has returned after a 
year of widowhood (an amusing instance of changing social 
customs). But it is sheer waste of time, for to the family at 
Skipton-le-Grange—an old Catholic family, grown narrow in 
the isolation so long forced upon Catholics, wrongly refusing to 
take proper hold of the life now open to them—her mauves and 
fawns are as shocking as scarlet. They are still in inky black. 
Yet George Riversdale had been no credit to the family; and 
the old squire, at any rate, realises that Madge had a good deal 
to suffer in her marriage besides the loss of her only baby, whose 
tiny coffin lies in the vault at Skipton. 

The family at Skipton since George’s death consists only of 
the Squire, his wife and their daughter Mary. Staying with 
them are two young cousins—Hilda, the Squire’s niece, and 
Marmaduke Lemarchant, who has shocked family tradition and 
opinion by going into the army and yielded to family opinion 
by coming out of it. Also—strange figure in such a house— 
Mark Fieldes, an agnostic writer for whom Catholicism has an 
immense esthetic and emotional appeal, and Fr. Clement, a 
Cistercian monk. 

Madge has come to Skipton intending to go to Confession 
after many many months—but as she examines her conscience 
she cannot face the question ‘are you resolved to avoid all 
occasions of sin.’ She has not looked at one occasion of sin that 
is close upon her, yet it is in the background of her consciousness. 
Mark Fieldes can find emotional pleasure in the majestic figure 
of the monk, in his sermon, in the hymns and incense. Madge 
cannot play with these things—they must be to her much less or 
much more. She shirks the issue and returns to London, to 
hear what she has half-expected. 

The immensely rich and popular Lord Bellasis has lately 
seemed attracted by Madge and he has now confided his love 
for her to their mutual friend Laura Hurstmonceaux. But there 
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is one impediment—he has a wife alive though divorced. This 
fact is Madge’s one poor scruple. ‘Poor and thin’ though her 
soul may be she has the faith. Yet she accepts Lord Bellasis 
and the wedding-day is even fixed. But she dare not announce 
this marriage which to Hilda, to Mary, to her aunt and uncle, to 
herself is no marriage. 

The day before the wedding the Riversdale family come 
to London and Mary comes to see Madge. About her there 
is something strange but very beautiful. The sermon at Skip- 
ton which had artistically pleased Mark Fieldes, and had passed 
Madge by while she shirked an impending issue, had brought 
to Mary a tremendous realisation: God was calling her to the 
religious life. At first she could not face it. She was so happy. 
She loved her hunting, her dog, her daily life. She was all her 
parents had and by leaving them she would break their hearts. 
Yet her whole life had led up to this moment, every little act 
of love and self-denial had created a state of soul in which refusal 
was impossible. Her father, too, at first blamed Mary, blamed 
circumstances—then came the thought: God is to blame—and 
with it submission. 

And now Mary has to tell Madge. She is hoping to go to 
China and pick up little babies, but they will meet later on in 
Heaven. No, says Madge, you won’t meet me in Heaven, 
I am going to Hell. Her story is told and somehow she is on 
her knees by Mary. That evening she goes to confession and 
writes to break off her engagement. 


Pere Bremond describes the scene of the confession—Madge 
kneeling before the wise old priest who has sat day by day for 
many years listening to the tale of human sin—who is moved to 
pity by poor little Madge but filled with joy and thankfulness 
at the simplicity of Mary’s heroism. Josephine Ward, Pére 
Bremond says, is an ‘dme distinguée,’ who understands every- 
thing, who sees therefore, as the Church sees, ground for pity 
not contempt in the mass of human weakness through which 
divine grace must work. ‘‘ While I quite see,”’ he apostrophises 
Madge, ‘that you’re not heroic, I love to admire, in the torture 
your conscience gave you, the undying burning strength of the 
lessons the Church has taught you... .” 

Curiously enough Pere Bremond relegates to a footnote what 
seems to me the greatest thing in the book—certainly its central 
tragedy, probably its keenest enforcement of the fact that man 
cannot live by bread alone. 
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Madge Riversdale has a rival—a splendid pagan creature, 
graceful, beautiful, who loves Lord Bellasis with all the con- 
centration of a singularly deep nature. She fears in herself 
the presence of a hereditary disease of which her aunt is dying. 
She consults a clairvoyante who foretells for her either immense 
happiness or a short miserable life. With the superstition that 
often accompanies paganism she concludes that a happy issue 
for her love will carry with it immunity, while an unhappy 
issue will mean also hideous pain and a lingering death. She 
hears of Madge’s engagement and commits suicide. It was a 
curious inspiration that caused my mother to see in this girl 
all the possibilities of a great character, while Madge could 
never be anything but a mediocrity. Yet the greatest natural 
characters and the smallest need alike the supernatural. 


The characters of One Poor Scruple certainly had had time 
to ripen slowly. Letters from Mary Church in these years are 
full of entreaties to “get on with the book.” 

‘How sorry I am,” wrote Isy von Hiigel just before the 
appearance of one of us, “that the book has to stop! How 
vexing of Miss or Master Ward not to have waited just a few 
months! It is so ambitious of a baby to want to be beforehand 
with a book in that fashion.”’ 

Baroness Anatole von Hiigel—Isy Froude, the niece of James 
Anthony Froude—and her husband, the Curator of the Museum 
of Archeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, were among my 
parents’ closest friends. Anatole was the younger brother of Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel and in his own field no less remarkable a man. 

Isy, who lived to be ninety-three, retained to the end a joy 
in life and vigour of expression which make her letters sufficiently 
remarkable. She read the novel at every stage during the years 
of its shaping and a letter of hers when it came out gives a 
notion of how it had to work its way, not alone through babies 
coming but through nursery noise. 


“Easter Day. 
“My DEAR JOE, 
“We have thought of you all many times in these last days,— 
which have kept reminding us of the time we spent with you 
last year—and ‘the man who never misses’ and ‘the man’s 
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wife, &c.’ have talked often of the pleasant bubbling of clear 
little voices, which flowed all about one at expected and 
unexpected moments . . . you can’t think how pleasant the 
thought of that houseful is. Richter was certainly right about 
a “daughter full house’ only he should have said ‘son and 
daughter full’—and also I am quite sure he could not show 
as nice daughters as you can! 

“Please give the merry company our very best love. I 
hope they are well too,—and for you that your eyes are better, 
and not too tired. Do you remember how you at last gave 
in last Easter Day and lay down, while the general company 
and the man’s wife with it, betook itself upstairs to inspect 
a new altar, and then Wilfrid thought it would be a good plan 
to inaugurate the altar with some prayers, while Fearga and 
Maisie had an idea that the best thing to do was to do some 
sort of gymnastics on the beds? Those are the sort of things 
that cheer one to remember though they fill one with many 
alarms at the time. 

“And now,—how glad I am! Mr. Ward says the book is 
out. . . . It is such straight on end satisfaction to think that 
your work is done,—that I do wish ever so to see you and say 
how glad I am by word of mouth as well as now. I am as 
sure of how I shall feel about the book as possible just as if 
I had already seen it alive fully, but there are always fresh 
turns to come out as a thing goes on (you have done much 
I know since last year) when it is not the book only of a person 
with flashes,—but of someone who can make the flashes burn 
through substance. You can’t think how glad I am,—and 
though at first I wished Helbeck had come out only in I900— 
instead of 1898—I am not sure now; yours has some things 
(not only supernatural ones) in it that will really come out 
with new force, I am certain, from the ground that the other 
one has stirred. It seems to me that with all its provoking 
and disappointing qualities—which I have felt the more since 
I re-read Marcella the other day—Helbeck does really—and 
perhaps as she hardly knows herself—put as truly as in a 
picture it can be put, the veal case for nature against grace. 

“I don’t feel this where Mrs. [Humphry] Ward thinks she 
is putting it out,—but it seems to me to steam up out of Laura 
quite wonderfully. To this sort of statement I don’t mean 
that I wanted you to state answers, but I felt the same indefinable 
presence of an answer in parts of your book, as of the question 
in Helbeck—and I feel sure that the answer will live, and continue 
to send out thought . . . power is in your book, and it will keep 
an unseen work going, alongside of the tangible good that 
belongs to a good book whatever it paints.” 
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The family comments on “the Scruple,”’ as they usually called 
it, are amusing. One uncle threatens a libel case from a certain 
old Catholic family. ‘“‘ You will get off in the end by being able 
to prove it is all true. . . . I finished the book at midnight, not 
without tears.” 

“Mary is an exquisite figure,” writes a friend, ‘‘and makes 
me pine for piety. You have not put in the complete efficient 
Catholic woman in the world, but I suppose you wanted to 
make the thing true to life. Your worldly characters are excellent.” 

One aunt expressed great willingness for Mallock to recognise 
himself, or be recognised, as Mark Fieldes, for he was reputed 
to have put my mother’s eldest sister into a book. Probably 
unjustly, for my mother was not the only novelist vigorously 
and faithfully to repudiate conscious portraiture,—while all 
novelists get suggestions from life. Anyhow, all that Mr. Mal- 
lock thought he recognised was the old Catholic family—a 
totally different model from that chosen by my mother’s uncle! 
“T felt,” he wrote, ‘‘as I read it that I was walking back into 
my own past experiences. It is a long time since I have read 
a novel that interested me so greatly.”’ 

There were the usual batch of letters from the unknown. 
One letter (anonymous) began acidly: “Although I am not 
descended from three apostate Dukes of Norfolk and some 
Scotch Presbyterians, I may claim to know something about 
the Catholic religion.”” And a Reverend Mother wrote that 
she would give it to all her pupils when they left the Convent 
to prepare them for the wickedness of the world. 


? 


“The answer of the supernatural to the natural,’ Isy von 
Hiigel had written; ““I am come that ye may have life and have 
it more abundantly.” I think it was out of the agony of my 
mother’s suffering when Theresa died that she learnt to pass this 
answer on to others. Out of the packets of letters I quote one 
at length, from a man my mother hardly knew, whose daughter 
was a nun—externally a man of the world, reserved and 
conventional. 


“TI have just put down One Poor Scruple and it has gone so 
home to me that I hope I may say a few words to you about it. 
The Mary Riversdale episode is what has touched me so keenly— 
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‘and then one night I suddenly saw God’s love clearly.’ That 
sentence seems to me to contain all we should wish for in order 
to face the terrible problems of living and dying. If it were 
given us to see God’s love where would the difficulty be of letting 
others give up their lives, and of making the sacrifice of human 
happiness? 

“T don’t suppose that all people come to their vocations through 
that idea—some are more moved by the sense of duty than by 
the craving to believe that God loves us. But if we could realise 
His love, how simple all our lives and all sacrifices would be! 
Mary Riversdale is very real—very living, and I feel as if you had 
explained through her words one phase at least of the perplexing 
problem of vocations. She does not touch upon the intellectual 
side, but she gives a practical working explanation of the agony 
of separation which parents and children are called upon to 
endure in the Catholic Church—an agony which seems to get 
less bearable as one gets more accustomed to it and which goes 
down deeper into one’s being as time passes. Montalembert’s 
beautiful passage which you quote from, says something, but 
you have put the solution for some souls into a more concrete 
form than he has. I say again your book has come home to 
me because it seems to give me some hope of something better 
than the dull indifference—the ever present sense of a curtain 
dropped down between God and myself since [my daughter] 
left me.” 


“No need in great things or small to draw out the moral on 
the author’s part; all that we need ask of him is to give us 
life, and the rest we must do for ourselves.” 


cc 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE END OF THE CENTURY 


THE division of time into centuries, of a life into periods, to which 
are attached special labels may easily appear—may often 
be—artificial. Yet it may have a real significance. The 
Boer War and the death of Queen Victoria did make a real 
division that cut the nineteenth from the twentieth century— 
a period ended, a period began. 

And quite curiously in my parents’ lives there runs a division 
parallel with that of the century marking at once endings and 
beginnings. 

In 1898 Mrs. W. G. Ward died at Hampstead at the age of 
eighty-two. ‘The peacefulness of the death was quite extraor- 
dinary,’’ Wilfrid wrote; ‘Bernard said Mass for the Dead this 
morning at Clifton Lodge (her house) and I served. . . . The 
Cardinal went and prayed by her yesterday and [will return] 
for the funeral. . . . To-night the heath is lovely in the setting 
sun. My father and mother have been visitors of Hampstead 
Heath since 1853—forty-five years, and now the end has come”’. 
Wilfrid’s father, too, had died at Hampstead and eighteen 
years later he died there himself. 

1898 and 1899 were years of deep sadness for both my parents. 
Margaret Howard, the young aunt who had always been to my 
mother, who had become to my father, a very dear sister, was 
dying of a lingering and most mysterious disease. She had 
apparently contracted it on a pilgrimage to Palestine nine years 
earlier, and much of my mother’s correspondence during these 
years is filled with reports of her improvements or relapses. 
Gradually she went downhill and a great part of this last year 
of her life was spent by my mother at Arundel helping Lady 
Mary Howard to nurse her. ‘‘I am so thankful I caught that 
train,’ she writes in one letter from Arundel. “Margaret said, 
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“Where is my dear Joe?’ so Aunt Mary came out and sent that: 
wire.” ‘Being with her,” she writes in another letter, “is the: 
most wonderful sermon. I think she is more absolutely detached. 
from life without being in the least exaliée than I thought any-- 
body could be.” 

“JT have had such a happy life,’ she said at the end.. 
. . This was not only due,’ wrote my mother, ‘“‘to the: 
spiritual element, nor only, though they held so large and absorb- 
ing a portion of her nature, to her family affections. These 
came first and sank deepest ; but she had enjoyed, too, the full 
sense of creation, in travel, in thought, in grasp of the drama 
of the nations, and of human existence. She took from the 
stream of life a rich share of its gifts, and by nature saw little 
of the evil. Strength, simplicity and love in her made for happi- 
ness. Has it not been written, ‘If thine eye be single thy whole 
body will be lightsome’.”’ 

The obituary notice from which these words are taken was 
very characteristic—for it was written by my father and mother 
together. Both felt Margaret Howard one of the most remarkable 
women they had known. So, too, thought Cardinal Vaughan. 
“T had a long visit from the C.,’’ writes Mrs. W. G. Ward, 
“‘and he lauded up Lady Margaret Howard to the skies. Not 
only so good, but so clever. It would be too long to tell you all 
he said, but from his account she is really a very remarkable 
person.”’ 

Margaret Howard’s letters to my mother show a mind of 
many sides. 

“T think of nothing night or day,’ she writes in one, “but 
Father Gurdon’s lectures. . . . At the present moment I am 
occupied with making an exhaustive study of St. Thomas 
in Latin! Whereat much laughter. What are your ideas 
on the subject of matter and form? I feel rather helpless 
about it.” 

And a little later, “‘Father Gurdon has begun very well, but 
I was late! and I shall not get over it for years, if ever. Have 
you ever seen the Canons of the Council of Trent? Ifso, where? 
What are Wilfrid’s views about Kleutgen’s philosophy? I get 
more excited about everything every day I live.” 

“O my darling child, I am reading Boswell! O what a book. 
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I know you will laugh over my getting wild over Boswell after 
you are sick of it, but the comfort of it.” 

From books she could turn to very vigorous action. She 
would run six miles in a paper chase and then dance late into 
the night. 

“From quite a child,’’ says my mother, “‘ she intensely enjoyed 
the conversation of remarkable men, and after she grew up 
she would say, ‘I came home so hungry from the dinner last 
night because I was afraid of eating for fear of losing some of 
the talk.’ It was in ‘large discourse,’ wide views of politics, 
and the great schemes of good men within and without the 
Church, that she delighted.’ 

She had, my father adds, “‘a very real taste for society, from 
which she had a singular power of extracting all that was valu- 
able and wholesome; while the smaller side of social life— 
the gossip and frivolity which are to be found in any large 
group of human beings—were not so much actively criticised 
or opposed by her as simply unnoticed. As a chemical test 
will draw together certain latent elements for which it has 
affinity, so what was interesting and valuable tended to come 
to the surface in Lady Margaret’s presence, while what was 
petty died out from inattention.” 

Before her illness began Margaret Howard had taken her 
share in political activities and had gained a certain experience 
which helped her with her principal work—the founding of the 
Mile End Settlement. 

Catholics in the nineteenth century had been suddenly faced 
with a task of appalling magnitude in the growth of the Catholic 
slum population. In the days before industrialism and the 
big Irish immigration the burden of the laity had been chiefly 
the maintenance of country chapels. The change had been 
very sudden, and compulsory education having come to the fore 
at the same time they had been obliged to find money for 
Catholic schools on a large scale. 

The story is told in the lives of Cardinals Manning and Vaughan, 
where I think may also be seen the reasons why Cardinal Vaughan 
was more successful than his predecessor in securing the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the laity. “In the Church there is no 
House of Commons,’”’ Manning had said. 
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Very unfair was Manning’s gibe at one magnificent lay-woman, 
author of the Récit d’une Seur, sister of the Alexandrine who 
died serving the poor in the slums of Paris. 


“The Jews are taking better care of their working girls in 
the East End than we do. What are our people doing? Oh, 
I forgot, they have no time. They are examining their con- 
sciences or praying (with dear Mrs. Craven) for a really satis- 
factory maid.” 


General Booth, whom Manning somewhat idealised, received 
much more than the amount of money with which he said he 
could cure the poverty of London—yet the poverty remained. 
I suppose the real case for an immense amount of State 
interference was not the want of goodwill so much as the 
ineffectiveness—from a secular standpoint—of the individual 
effort of the nineteenth century. There was, of course, plenty 
of selfishness in Catholics as in all human nature, but it was 
probably less among those who examined their conscience and 
prayed—whatever they prayed for—than among those who 
neglected these duties. Epigrams are seldom accurate. 

My mother’s family, anyhow, threw themselves with some 
zeal into the Catholic struggle with poverty and evil. Her 
brother, James Hope, was one of the initiators of Newman 
House, Wapping. Lady Edmund Talbot, her uncle’s wife, 
started the Settlement at Commercial Road. Margaret Howard 
founded Mile End Settlement in 1894; and what my father 
says of it in her obituary must be quoted, for it is descriptive 
too of his own outlook. 


“The ideal at which Lady Margaret aimed in her philanthropy 
had in it none of the groping element which comes of hesitation 
as to the meaning and aim of life. She regarded all her fellow 
creatures as beings having souls to save, and whose welfare and 
happiness even here on earth consisted, more than in anything 
else, in their being good Christians. She put into her campaign 
at Mile End all the width and practicalness she had gained from 
experience of life and of mankind, all the habits of work she 
had acquired in earlier days; but in motive and ideal she had 
no disposition to swerve by a hair’s breadth from the traditions 
of Christianity, towards the vaguer spirit and aims of modern 
philanthropists. Her institute had in its actual rules the largeness 
which goes with being practical; in its motive and aim the 
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exclusiveness which belongs to the faith. She was conservative 
in principle, open-minded in its application. All the radicalism 
she advocated was a radical change in the prevalent selfishness 
of the rich. And this change she advocated by example rather 
than by precept. After two years’ working of the settlement 
in Tredegar Square, she said, ‘All the results I have seen make 
me more conservative than ever.’”’ 


I think it was in part because of Margaret’s death that my 
mother, with her sister-in-law, Mrs. James Hope, started yet 
another Settlement—St. Margaret’s, Rotherhithe—in the early 
months of 1900. 

This is perhaps the place in which to say a few words on 
something more fully developed in the next volume—my parents’ 
political and social outlook. 


3 


“In politics,” says G. K. Chesterton of my father, “he was 
Conservative in a sense beyond the party label, which, neverthe- 
less, he maintained with some seriousness. I cannot conyey 
the particular tint of his traditionalism in this respect without 
employing the paradox that he was a Tory who seemed to be 
the more ancestral and historical for having many of the 
characteristics of the old radicalism. His admiration for Mill 
was something more than a taste in literature or even a 
scientific relish for lucidity. He was really at home in the strong 
simplicities of Individualism. In this he was more like Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and quite unlike Wyndham, whose new Toryism 
was shot with a sort of adventurous Socialism.”’ 


A part of this “Individualism” noted by Mr. Chesterton— 
an individualism felt with equal keenness by my mother 
and her whole family—was a profound sense of personal 
responsibility. 

A general determination to improve social conditions may 
be found quite separated from personal sympathy and under- 
standing pity for individual sufferers. I remember, when my 
father died, an old woman from the local Mothers’ Meeting 
said to me, weeping, ‘‘He was as simple as a child or a poor 
person.”’ 

My father and mother were busy with a full home life, with 
intellectual interests, their vocation was chiefly an intellectual 
one, but they were never too busy to do a little and understand 
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a lot. They joined in local Catholic life, my father training the 
choir at Eastbourne, my mother instructing converts for Fr. 
Lynch, our rector, and collecting for the much-needed Church 
and Schools. Our pennies were contributed and the three elder 
children called at the Presbytery all holding the precious 
purse as it wasn’t fair that any one should present what all 
three had saved. But— “I long ago renounced the devil, his 
pomps and bazaars,”’ wrote Cardinal Vaughan when we begged 
him to assist in this particular method of raising the wind. 

Whatever legislation could or should do there was an urgency 
in the problems of poverty (material and spiritual) which called 
for personal sacrifice and personal immediate action, especially 
on the part of Catholics. 

My mother was living in Southwark, so it seemed to her that 
effort in her own diocese was especially her duty. I have found 
two letters from Cardinal Bourne, then Bishop of Southwark, 
about the beginnings of St. Margaret’s, Rotherhithe. 


“TI wish you most heartily every blessing and success in the 
efforts that you are making. The condition of things in this 
part of London is disheartening in the extreme. Multiplied 
individual zeal and generosity will alone cope with it, and we 
must be content to wait a long time before seeing any very 
evident result. But the effort will do untold good to the workers, 
as well as to those for whom they work.” 


“The only statistics I had were the figures for the inhabitants 
per acre, which are larger than in any other London district— 
and that four out of five people over sixty-five are in receipt of 
relief. I do not think that the exact figures matter much in a 
preliminary circular. 

“T enclose a suggestion for a circular calling a meeting. Adopt 
it, curtail it, add to it, modify it just as you like. I wish the work 
to be quite your own, and I will give it all the help and 
encouragement I can.”’ 


This note struck by Bishop Bourne as by Cardinal Vaughan 
met an eager response. 

These settlements all followed roughly the same lines. They 
were organised by a group of volunteers, men or women, of 
whom a few lived in the Settlement houses and others went 
down regularly for clubs or other activities. 
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There were boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, mothers’ meetings, 
instructions for converts and children in Board Schools, pre- 
paration for First Communion and house to house visiting. 
“This most important work,’ wrote the chief resident at 
Rotherhithe, “‘is either very distressing or very consoling accord- 
ing to whether there are funds for relief or not. . . . Owing 
to the dearth of work during the winter months nearly every 
visit means relief either in clothes, boots, food or medicine.”’ 

Very soon to these forms of relief the workers added the 
feeding of their school-children. St. Margaret’s in one winter 
gave 12,000 breakfasts; at Mile End the feeding of children 
begun at the expense of the Settlement was later continued 
in the Settlement hall by the local authorities. But the Settle- 
ments had led the way and emphasised the need. 


Private and national grief and anxiety filled these last years 
of the nineteenth century. ‘“‘We have just bid good-bye to 
Edmund Talbot, who sails for Africa to-morrow,’’ wrote my 
father to Lord Halifax on December 10, 1899. ‘‘Heis by nature 
far more a soldier than an M.P.’’ My mother’s nephew, Walter 
Maxwell-Scott, was in Ladysmith. The Duke was arranging 
to go out as a volunteer. Lady Mary wrote to my mother, with 
a note of suffering courage, of ‘‘Margaret and Theresa keeping 
Christmas in Heaven together and helping us.”’ 


Baron von Hiigel wrote from Rome to my father: 


“All these multiplied and increasing disasters in South 
Africa are deeply affecting, much depressing me. . . . It seems 
to me quite clear that, as the old Roman Empire had a moment 
in its history when that history began to go downhill and to break 
up, even though it took some two centuries for it all to work out 
to its end; so the British Empire will have been seen by us at its 
turning point, with this turning year of the century, if this 
war is not somehow carried through, and to a manifestly vic- 
torious end. And I take it that as Catholics, too, we should 
strongly wish for this. Not as though the Church was in any 
way directly interested in the Boers being defeated. But that 
I utterly fail to see even a little cloud on the horizon, of a race 
and empire coming, more favourable to a decent, manly, healthy 
standard of morality; or as determined, upon the whole and in 
the long run, to see justice and fair play done and shown to all, the 
Church included. And woe to us, if we seek for more; we want 
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no more and no less. My wife has, of course, got relations,— 
some—and very many connections, in the very thick of it all, 
and you have too, I know; at all events on your wife’s side.” 


The closing year of the century, my father began to keep a 
diary for, I think, the first and last time, when not engaged 
on some affair of special significance. He had kept one in Italy, 
he kept one later in America, but at home only during the early 
weeks of 1900. He was, too, collecting and arranging his letters 
looking backward and forward. 

To George Wyndham, with whom his friendship was growing 
close he sent a book for Christmas. Mr. Wyndham wrote: 


- i So.b ark Lane, 
aT hoe OO: 
“My DEAR WILFRID, 

‘‘A thousand thanks for the beautiful book and for your 
letter. I will take the book to Sibell if I get a chance of going 
to Saighton, or keep it, to share with her, when she returns. 

“T am alone here with memories and work; but I am not 
at all unhappy. I begin to see that it will not be so very terrible 
to be old and alone. We are led on to understand the eternity 
of all fair things by intimate experience, and apart from meta- 
physical speculation. 

“Now that Westminster, that kind heart and chivalrous 
gentleman is dead; that Bendor is away; Cuckoo married; 
my little Percy going to Eton in less than a year; myself without 
a prospect beyond labour at the demands of the moment; the 
whole past twelve years rise up and sing together of the loving- 
kindness and beauty which have been round me. No gentle 
act or graceful movement of those who have adorned my life 
can ever die. 

“So I sit alone at the end of this year of travail and anxiety, 
rejoicing. And I thank you from a full heart for your gift and 


Friendship. “Yours ever, 
‘GEORGE WYNDHAM.” 


“ Molescroft, 
‘“ Eastbourne. 
Do alaina LOO: 
‘‘MyY DEAR GEORGE, 

“T ought to have said sooner how much we feel for Lady 
Grosvenor and yourself anent the Duke’s death. I fancy he 
had in Ais way much of the simple and chivalrous nobility of 
character which our Duke (Norfolk) has in a different way. 
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“T am having a selection of my letters of the last ten years 
typewritten to read them easily and it makes me (also) realise 
life as a whole. Von Hiigel’s is the best collection—brimful of 
interest, and ranking I should say very high as models of cor- 
respondence. The thinkers are miles ahead of the men of action 
—e.g. Martineau, Aubrey de Vere, Froude, Church, Sidgwick, 
etc., put much more of themselves into letters, even short ones, 
than Mr. Gladstone, Lord Iddesleigh, Lord Selborne, etc. 
etc. (It is partly no doubt that I know the former class better.) 
Don’t let yourself cease from being a man of thought as you 
grow more and more a man of action—not that I see the slightest 
signs of such a change as yet! 

“T shall probably be in London in the course of the month 
and shall try and secure you for a lunch and a talk. I have 
fallen unawares into writing a biggish book on the Evolution 
of Christianity. I meant it for an essay, but I see it must be 
a book and a considerable one—very practical for all of us as 
well as speculative. 

“A happy 1goo after all your anxieties. Remember that 
“after darkest night the day returneth; after the storm cometh 
a great calm.’ 

‘“ Yours ever, 


‘WILFRID WARD.” 


We were still in the worst days of the war. Very bad they 
were, and the defeats abroad were (as is ever the case) ac- 
companied by bitterness and recriminations at home. 

My father wrote to Mr. Balfour in the middle of January: 


“May I say that I don’t think the unreasonable attacks of 
' the Press at all represent the country in reference to your 
speeches. I fancy that the great irritation at the course of 
events puts the Press generally out of temper. They must say 
something to feed their columns, and a definite attack both 
supplies copy and gives vent to the irritation. 

“Lord Halifax in a letter just received says, ‘What a capital 
speech A. Balfour made at Manchester.’ This was the first 
or second speech—I forget which.”’ 


This letter marked a beginning of the only real difference 
of opinion I ever remember between my parents about a public — 
character. Usually they were entirely at one in their judgments 
of affairs, usually their friendships were shared. But into one. 
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feeling of my father’s, my mother could never enter—his 
enthusiastic admiration for Arthur Balfour. 

They were not personally sympathetic. My mother would 
declare that when she talked to Mr. Balfour he used to say, 
““How interesting’ in a voice which announced an extremity 
of boredom. She felt that if she had read the right book and 
expressed the 7zght opinion, she was ‘“‘marked up one,” if not 
she was “‘sent down to the bottom of the class.”’ 

She would herself suggest that the absence of contact with 
the man probably made her judgment of the politician less 
favourable than where sympathy brought with it increased 
understanding. She admired far more the brilliant and lovable 
personality of George Wyndham, whose speeches at the time 
were stirring the whole country. He was Balfour’s Under 
Secretary at the War Office and he seemed to her to have all 
that power to lead his country on to victory that was lacking 
in the cold and halting utterances of his chief. 

We children meanwhile recked little of politicians: we cared 
only for soldiers. Horrid little brooches with portraits of the 
generals were pinned on our clothes—my sister recalls me with 
an unbroken line of them from the collar down to the hem of 
my dress—flags were collected in preparation for victory. 


““Dear Mama” (I wrote) 


“Thank you so much for the nice Karki notepaper you sent 
me. Were those little pictures of the Generals for me only or 
to be divided among us? May Miss Duval spend one of the 
shillings you left her on some ribbon for rosettes for St. Patrick’s 
day and for the Oxford and Cambridge boat race and for the 
relief of Mafekin of which we expect to hear soon. Please answer 
this as soon as you can in case Mafekin is relieved to-morrow 
(which I hope it will be).” 


The completion of Cardinal Wtseman had left my father 
free for more directly philosophical work and the subject that 
always haunted him was a religious philosophy of history. 
Abstractions in philosophy seemed to him as barren as mere 
catalogues of historical facts: life emerged only in history viewed 
philosophically, in philosophy seen through the march of history. 

As the nineteenth century and the Victorian era drew to a 
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close together it was felt by all to be the ending of an epoch. 
People were all asking what the precise achievement of that 
epoch had been. The commonest answer was—the triumph of 
physical science. With the end of the Boer War optimism had 
re-asserted itself. An article in the Times boasted of the greatest 
year in all branches of English trade that had been known for 
a quarter of a century, and still inventions were multiplied and 
discoveries in medicine, in industry, in all the branches of 
applied science were accompanied by steady and apparently 
invincible pushing back of the limits of man’s knowledge through- 
out the world of material forces and energies. 

This answer was given by Mr. Balfour in an Inaugural Address. 
to the Cambridge University Local Lectures which my father 
made the point of departure for an article ‘The Time Spirit of 
the Nineteenth Century”’ in the Edinburgh}. 

Professor Eucken wrote in strong agreement with the article: 


“Like yourself I too am attempting to see the present in 
the light of the whole movement of world history, and to estimate 
the value of the insight acquired in this way for the problems. 
of the future. For me, as for yourself, this attempt represents. 
only a part of a comprehensive plan to show clearly and definitive- 
ly the place of an ideal and at the same time a religious conviction 
in the whole historical development of culture. In this relation- 
ship of fundamentals, your work has been of the greatest 
assistance to me, furnishing me not only with a wealth of facts. 
but also bringing me considerable stimulation. . . . I] am 
also particularly attracted by the way in which you openly 
draw attention to what is distressing in the present situation, 
and I think what you say of England is equally true of Germany, 
and indeed, of all cultured peoples. There are unmistakable signs. 
of lassitude, a lack of great or even outstanding personalities.’”’ 


Mr. Haldane, on the other hand, was a little pained at my father’s. 
suggestion that England was failing just now to produce much 
original thought. 


“IT doubt whether you are just in suggesting a barrenness. 
of new ideas among English speculative thinkers of our time. 
.. . The work of such men as F. H. Bradley and B. Bosanquet 


1 A collection of these articles in Problems and Persons, published three 
years later, contained some of his most carefully considered philosophical 
work. 
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in Logic and of Royce, of Harvard, on the theory of reality is 
splendid. But it is very technical and difficult to follow and 
requires too much time for busy people like Balfour to examine 
it. But it is new—dquite fresh—and worthy of the best periods. 


“TI know Bradley’s Appearance and Reality well,’’ my father 
answered. “J admit its ability and depth, but I think it is not 
free from defects due to a Zeitgeist which is unfavourable 
(selon moi) to creative thought. I also know Bosanquet. Thus, 
if I have erred, I have sinned against light!’’ ‘Personally I 
cannot hold,” he added, “‘that the fashion of the hour in meta- 
physics means the best metaphysical thought.” 

Thus he approached the question of what the nineteenth 
century had done for thought unbiased by pre-suppositions in 
favour either of the thought of the moment or the thought of 
his own countrymen. In England especially the advance in the 
physical sciences stood out. Yet to some it seemed that the 
work done in historical and Biblical criticism was even more 
important and marked the greatest contribution of the century 
to progress. To others the new realisation of social problems 
and the attempt to grapple with them were of supreme 
importance. 

My father saw something else which underlay all these and 
was the really distinctive achievement of the nineteenth century. 
After all, the foundations had been laid and much work done 
towards the progress alike of physical science and of history 
in the preceding period. But one thing the nineteenth century 
had actually discovered which seemed to him of quite primary 
philosophical importance—a new framework for knowledge 
and for life. 

The break-up of Christendom at the Reformation had destroyed 
the framework so triumphantly achieved in the thirteenth 
century and had left a world divided and impoverished. The 
work on Church History that my father dreamed of writing 
as he walked about Europe, which he even began to write 
in these years, though never completed, gave a certain 
richness to the sketches of mediaeval ideas in which he 
delighted. 

“TI have been reading a great deal of Dante,’’ he wrote to 
my mother from Einsiedeln in the summer of Igoo. “It is 
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very beautiful and will be very valuable to me. Far as it is 
from the modern mind, it is less far than I anticipated... . I 
feel in him that independence of thought combined with rever- 
ence for the Church which the habits fostered by post-reformation 
Scholasticism have done much to destroy.” 

In “‘ The Time Spirit of the Nineteenth Century ”’ he sketches the 
synthesis achieved in human life and knowledge, which became 
visible and apparent to the world in the two powers of the 
Pope at the head of the visible Church and the Emperor at 
the head of the Holy Roman Empire—“‘the existing mediaeval 
Christendom, the ecclesiastical polity which had arisen from 
the victory of the Cross among the Western nations—an adumbra- 
tion of the Civitas Dei.’’ These twin powers represented in 
mediaeval eyes the conquest of the world by Christ. 

The thirteenth century was the moment when this idea 
reached its fullest realisation—alike intellectually and spec- 
tacularly. In the later Middle Ages men’s minds, instead of 
holding to the ideal, experienced fatigue and relaxation of 
effort. Abuses within the Church were followed by revolts, 
the whole culminating in the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century when Luther “confounded the common speech” of 
Christendom. The external break-up was accompanied by a 
mental one. No longer was the Western world inspired by a 
common idea, no longer working for a common aim. Intellectual 
effort became and remained individualistic, human knowledge 
was increasingly divorced from the “divine science” of theology. 
It became, too, increasingly dreary and barren philosophically, 
for complete individualism afforded no key to history nor any 
inspiration for philosophy. What followed he shows in summary: 


‘“A fashion of individualism succeeded. In physical science it 
proved constructive, because individual effort and research 
issued in general agreement. It was otherwise in metaphysics 
and theology—Bacon’s movement issued in the victories of 
modern science, Locke’s culminated in Hume’s barren negations. 
Theology stood apart, deserted like Lear by its former subjects. 
It neither resigned its claims nor assimilated the new knowledge 
—To the most typical intellects of the day it appeared doomed 
and discredited. 

“But the assailants of theology soon found that they had no 
unity beyond opposition to their discrowned ruler. History, 
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metaphysics, and sociology failed to construct anything to 
replace the theological edifice they had destroyed. The 
phenomena of life appeared meaningless and disconnected. 


The nineteenth century dawned, therefore, not upon an 
existing framework which must be accepted or replaced but 
upon that gap which had succeeded the old mediaeval framework. 
And my father found, as he believed, the Time Spirit of the 
century in the approach from the most astonishingly different 
directions of thinkers in many fields to one central idea. This 
idea was the application of evolution in the field of ideas, of 
history and sociology—roughly the emergence of an evolutionary 
sociology which was forced to view mankind not as a mere 
conglomeration of individuals but as a ‘“‘developing social 
organism.”’ 

This idea of humanity as a developing organism glimpsed 
by Condorcet, Kant and Edmund Burke before the dawn of 
the century had been clearly formulated by Comte in his Posztive 
Polity. Herbert Spencer had developed the conception of 
“the organic life of the whole as distinct from the individual 
life as correlative to the biological views of Darwin.” 


““Hegel’s metaphysical speculation, not uninfluenced by 
the Revolution, included a social philosophy which was based 
upon the idea of the evolution of humanity as an organism. 
This conception underlies his whole work on the Philosophy 
of History... . 

“Tt can scarcely be fanciful,’’ concluded Wilfrid Ward, ‘“‘to 
regard an idea arrived at im terms by so many different thinkers, 
in essence by so many more, as the genuine offspring of the 
Zeitgeist. 

“But not only is this diversity of origin a sign that the idea 
is characteristic of the age. It is also a prima facie testimony 
to its value. A conception which has supplied the key to 
problems in metaphysics, social speculation, physical science, 
politics and religious controversy, bears on it signs of that 
important quality, power of unification. It comprehends as 
parts of an organic whole the various lines of thought which 
have given it birth. 

“To the unspeculative and unimaginative mind such rapproche- 
ments appear almost irritating. To point to them seems to be 
playing with words, or using words so elastic that they stretch 


1 Problems and Persons. 
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endlessly and measure nothing. Yet a little patience will show 
that we have in this common conclusion, reached from stand- 
points so diverse, the outline of the “new framework,’ through 
which the nineteenth century has looked at the world and its 
story.” 


He next faces the question: what will be the effect of this 
new framework on religion, and especially on Catholicism. 
Comte had announced his Religion of Humanity as a substitute 
for Theism, had tried to show the human organism as self- 
sufficing. But Comte, my father pointed out, had in fact remained 


“a spectator of the great procession, whose order and arrange- 
ment he analyses. By Hegel historical evolution is regarded 
from within as the development of spirit. ... But Hegel’s world 
spirit is moreover God realising Himself in the history of man. 
It precisely fills up the lacuna which Comte’s philosophy 
necessarily left void, unable to advance further along an empirical 
and positivist road,” . 


Even the least religious of the nineteenth century thinkers 
found themselves obliged, as Alfred Noyes’s The Unknown God 
has since shown in detail, to postulate some transcendental 
element—to break out from the merely human circle. 

Where meanwhile was Catholic theology—‘‘the basis of the 
old Synthesis? ”’ 

The Church had, as we have seen, accepted the State of Siege. 
“The period of conquests,”’ Goethe wrote, ““seems to me to have 
forever departed from the Catholic Church.”’ 


Wilfrid Ward thought far otherwise. 


“The Church,” he wrote, “had in reality been active behind 
her own entrenchments, both intellectually and morally. She 
had gone through a period of penance and purification after 
the rebellion of Luther. Ignatius Loyola, Charles Borromeo, 
Philip Neri had inaugurated a far-reaching moral reform within 
the territories that remained to her. She could hold up her head 
once again, and to the faithful remnant she was still more 
venerable in her age and isolation than in the days of her 
lost dominion. The world had for them simply gone astray. 
They served their mistress patiently and waited for happier 
days.” 
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These days, he held, were now dawning. He asks the question 
“Can Christ Himself rule, though once again as a Child in the 
manger? Can He rule as He ruled over the Greek Apologists, 
to whom faith was imparted not by a world-wide Church 
subduing the imagination, but by the intrinsic nature of the 
Christian message? ”’ 

And he answers it: “The ‘Divine Child’ seems, indeed, to 
many eager but very different onlookers, to be once more sitting 
in the temple among the doctors of science, hearing them and 
asking them questions, touching their answers with light from 
a world they had forgotten.” 

Mr. Balfour had suggested that the nineteenth century might 
be regarded as beginning intellectually at different dates in 
different countries: In France it must date (he said) from the 
publication of Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme in 1802. 
This book with De Bonald’s Recherches in France, and the works 
of the Romantic Revival in Germany marked, my father held, 
the re-emergence of the Catholic mind from its isolation into 
contact with and influence upon the general stream of European 
thought. 

The world:had suffered most from casting out the Church, 
but the State of Siege had also been bad for Catholics. The 
best minds in the Church had suffered from isolation: the 
thought of the age had passed them by. But now that 
thought was turning again in a direction where Catholicism 
was needed to complete it. Was there a man of genius to 
seize this opportunity, a mind at once alive to the Zeitgeist 
and permeated with Catholic theology in its deepest reality? 
Much of the work done on the Continent was valuable, 
but the greater part of it—Chateaubriand for instance— 
was rather pictorial and suggestive than very deep or 
thorough. 

My father held that the greatest genius of the century was 
the Catholic Englishman John Henry Newman, and that he 
had designed the bridge between modern thought and the 
Church, anticipating some of the greatest nineteenth century 
discoveries and applying them to theology. In this respect 
his greatest contribution lay in his Essay on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine. Before Harnack wrote, Newman had 
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explained philosophically the facts that he, like Harnack, 
laboriously collected, but which the latter could not explain. 
He had anticipated the deepest suggestions of Sabatier, he had 
applied the conception of evolution in the world of ideas while 
it was still struggling to reach accuracy in that of physical 
science. In his pages theology was seen once more as a living 
thing—dynamic instead of static. Wilfrid Ward pointed out 
that the Protestant conception of doctrine, finally fixed in every 
detail in the pages of the New Testament, was essentially static. 
But Catholics, too, were inclined to view doctrine statically— 
one of the ill-results of the State of Siege. To them it was static 
in the stage of development it had reached to-day: the Church’s 
definitions had not only all the truth but all the finality for the 
Catholic which the New Testament had for the Protestant. He 
forgot they had developed. He forgot that they would still 
develop. They had in his eyes no past or future history. Thus 
if a Protestant said, ‘‘ You wouldn’t find St. Peter in a chasuble 
singing a High Mass in St. Peter’s,’”’ the Catholic was inclined 
to retort by claiming the chasuble even if he admitted that 
St. Peter’s came a little later. Instead of seizing on the principle 
of an essential truth living and growing—the mustard seed of 
the New Testament—Catholics seemed to fear this idea almost 
as much as Protestants. 

‘““We repose in Catholic fulness,’’ wrote Cardinal Newman, 
and it is in his pages that the doctrine of development was 
faced and itself developed for the first time for hundreds 
of years. It was a necessary work, for it saved Catholic 
Christianity from that false view of development which 
substituted change for organic growth, and in the hands 
of the Modernists turned Revelation into a series of dissolving 
views. 

In another way Newman’s essay built a bridge to bring the 
better Protestant thinkers back along the Catholic road. They 
were seeking for life, for an escape from the static and truncated 
conception of dogma that the Reformation had produced— 
and Newman showed them that this life was to be found by 
bringing back again the parts that had been separated into the 
unity of an organism. 

Here again while Catholic theology had in itself never lost 
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the true conception many Catholic writers had lost it badly. 
“The Protestant controversy,” my father reminds us, “had 
been incorporated into Catholic textbooks.’’ Some doctrines 
were stressed as against Protestantism—Authority, Purgatory, 
Confession; others were neglected because Protestantism was 
misusing them—the inner guidance of the Holy Ghost, and 
indeed almost the whole of mystical theology. And with the 
loss of proportion came a danger of looking at doctrines 
rather as items on a list than as parts of an organic whole. 
Newman restored this conception and thus reunited theology 
and life. 

This was part of his immense contribution to theology in the 
eyes of Wilfrid Ward, and he asked nothing better than to 
continue to elaborate and explain the work of the great Cardinal. 
He would rather be a true disciple of Newman than a thinker in 
his own right—but the steady thinking of a disciple is apt to 
create another original thinker. 

This conception of theology as an organism, living and 
developing, was in harmony with much of nineteenth century 
thought. But there was something more in the full reach of 
Catholic theology—the very thing needed to complete the 
thought of Comte and Hegel and restore theology to its former 
position in relation to human knowledge. It was a line of thought 
which could hardly have been worked out fully at that date, 
yet Wilfrid Ward approaches it in many different directions. 
In a letter in the Pilot in 1900 he compares infallibility to the 
Church’s living memory. Just as human memory may be 
uncertain on a number of minor points yet absolutely convinced 
and indisputable on the great facts of one’s past life, so with 
the Church’s “‘memory.’”’ There are many minor matters in 
Catholic tradition on which no infallibility is claimed, on which 
research and evidence can do the same work in supplementing 
memory which they do for all of us in human matters. But 
by the Church’s infallibility we mean that it is only on those 
great matters where she knows, that God will allow her to 
pronounce with certainty. 

In a letter to my mother of the same year he speaks of the 
various elements in the Church which supplement one another 
and all find their place—are all necessary. 
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“The genius of Rome, tenacious, wanting in intellectual 
subtlety, conservative of tradition, embodying the institution 
of law and government—must come out in my preliminary 
study. And this is essential for understanding the dogma 
question. The Greek element in the Church has been the 
foundation of its intellectual self-expression, and of all heresies. 
The Roman conservatism has kept in order and under restraint 
this supple force which could not be excluded. The Greek mind 
by itself is evther too supple, or re-acts as fossilism—witness 
the Orthodox Church. Rome makes the compromises of a ruler 
who is guardian of a great tradition which has to last in all 
kinds of circumstances. . . . N.B.—It was inevitable that 
Rome with her ‘this is the law, this is the faith’ should identify 
‘the Faith’ with its expression as authoritatively ruled for the 
time; while the Greek intellect was always suggesting fresh 
analyses as equivalent to the faith. Both were wrong. Neither 
had the equivalent of what transcends both wise authoritative 
definitions and the subtlest intellectual analysis.” 


This transcendental doctrine, to be found in St. Paul and in 
the Fathers, analysed by the Schoolmen, but scarcely known 
by the nineteenth century Catholic, was the Church the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Protestant individualism had been answered 
by immense emphasis on external organisation—the Church 
was an army whose soldiers obeyed and drilled and fought. 
Catholic loyalty and fervour had grown during the centuries 
of siege but they had been too busy defending the walls to 
explore fully the treasures of the citadel. Now all was changing. 
The world itself had tired of the ideas it had chosen in the 
sixteenth century. They had worked themselves out to a dead 
end and a return was preparing. The Post-Reformation period 
had viewed ideas in isolation, had viewed men as individuals. 
With the nineteenth century,men were returning to the conception 
of unifying knowledge by some underlying principle, of seeing 
mankind as a social organism and each man’s best fulfilment 
in his relation to the whole: and both these lines of thought 
needed the Church to complete them. 


There was still far to go before this synthesis could be com- 
pleted. Catholic thinkers were only groping towards it; to the 
outside world its necessity was not yet apparent. Could the 
Catholic thinkers have light and air and breathing space for 
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the needed thought and work amid the world troubles that 
were approaching? ‘‘The century is drawing to a close,” wrote 
Wilfrid Ward ‘in a disagreeably ominous fashion.”’ 

Or had the natural to break and crumble and crack for the 
supernatural to find again its entry into human life and its 
opportunity to make all things new? 


APPENDIX A 


LETTERS TO MR. PURCELL ON THE 
MANNING BIOGRAPHY 


THE earlier part of the first letter, dated November 6th, ’93, is 
given in the text. The letter continues: 


“I will now, in order to see how far we are likely to agree 
on this, go into some of the particulars, in which it appears to 
me that the impression given is one of direct hostility. 

“It seems to me that, as Manning left parts of his Journal 
as a kind of Apologia pro vita sua, the reader will want to feel 
that these passages are at all events respectfully treated. Where 
contemporary documents plainly show that his memory was 
at fault, or that he took a prejudiced view of the past, this 
may sometimes be respectfully intimated; but the bulk of it 
should stand as Cardinal Manning’s own serious account and 
defence of himself, for which you are not responsible, but which 
you, as his trusted executor, feel bound to place before the 
world without trying to discredit it. The effect, on the other 
hand, of your pages on me was in several places the opposite of 
this. You seem anxious to show that the Journal is not truthful 
or sincere. I may cite as instances the question of his taking 
orders, and his declaration that the Holy Ghost kept him from 
worldliness. In both these cases the evidence you have brought 
against the accuracy of Manning’s own account did not seem 
to me strong. And a reader who feels your criticism to be 
beyond the evidence cannot avoid an impression of direct hos- 
tility. I think it quite possible that a man may sincerely regard 
in later life such a step as taking orders as due to a call from God, 
although at the time it may have seemed to be due to circum- 
stances. Surely, also, he may be 7ght in regarding it as a call 
from God. The effect produced on me by your text on this 
subject is that of trying to make out that Cardinal Manning 
wrote this opinion for the sake of effect, and that it was not 
sincere. And yet this position, such a serious one for his 
biographer to take up, does not strike me as being borne out by 
the facts to which you appeal. 
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“Take again the sub-almoner business (slips 115-118). I 
felt that Manning’s retrospect was borne out by his contem- 
porary diary and that the text and the note at slip 118 went 
against the evidence. The diary gives me the effect of his 
being, as he said in his retrospect ‘on the threshold’ of worldli- 
ness, but not ‘plunged into it.’ Then again, the account (slip 99 
seq.) of the 5th November sermon appears to ignore, or almost 
to ignore, the strength of Manning’s position—and I do think 
that in that case he had a strong position, much stronger before 
the world than Newman’s—as Newman himself felt only too 
keenly. The strength of Manning’s position depended on the 
very critical change which took place in Newman’s programme 
in the years 1840-43. You remember Newman’s phrase about 
himself in Loss and Gain—‘he has shifted his ground.’ The 
via media of 1837 was hostile to Rome. But the programme 
which Newman advocated in 1843 was favourable to Rome. 
It was Newman and not Manning who changed. Of course we 
know that Newman’s change was sincere, but Manning’s ground 
in emphasising his original position was, surely, at least as 
strong. Surely the paradoxical position was not Manning’s 
adherence to the old via media, but the position of the handful 
who with Pusey changed with Newman without sharing the 
conviction which warranted Newman’s change, and said in the 
end that Newman was right in going to Rome, and yet would 
not follow him. Manning’s sermon was quite consistent with 
the original Tractarian programme. 

“Indeed, in several places the very complicated history of 
the Oxford Movement has to be remembered in order to under- 
stand M’s position. In one place I see that you imply that 
Pusey’s attitude towards the Reformers and towards the 
Martyrs’ Memorial was the same as Newman’s. It was surely 
very different, as my father said so strongly at the time of Tract 
go, and as Pusey’s Life shows so plainly. 

“You will see in Vol. II of Pusey’s Life, p. 377, Manning’s 
own account in a letter to Pusey of the reasons which prompted 
the 5th November sermon. No doubt feeling ran so high that 
the Tractarians were in some cases very angry with Manning; 
but it is at least ‘arguable’ that Manning was nevertheless 
right, and though I don’t in the least wish you to think or say 
that he was right, surely so strong a case as he had should be 
fully represented in his own biography in common justice to 
him. This would not necessarily involve suppressing that 
suggestion that the popular outcry had an undue effect on 
Manning. Manning’s own standpoint and account of himself 
having been given first, the irritation of the Tractarians and of 
Newman and their feeling that he was influenced by popular 
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clamour could then be chronicled, resting on the evidence which 
you say you have on the subject. Thus both views are given 
in all fairness, and you avoid the responsibility of deciding against 
the truthfulness of Manning’s own very strong defence of 
himself. 

‘““Newman’s not seeing him at Littlemore does not, I think, 
under the peculiar circumstances of 1843, come to much. New- 
man’s position was intolerably difficult; and he even avoided 
seeing Pusey as much as he could, as we learn from Pusey’s 
Life. Had he felt great indignation with Manning he would 
not have signed himself ‘yours affectionately’ to him within two 
months of the event, or written him the letter you cite in slip 104. 

“T fear I have expressed all this very badly. But it will 
show you my impression. If it commends itself to you and you 
feel that you could adopt the detailed suggestions I would make 
in the direction I have indicated, I will go into it sheet by 
sheet. And I so much feel the great importance of the work 
you have undertaken, and the very grave effect, for good or 
for ill, which will follow from the impression of his character 
left on the English public, that I shall be only too glad to do 
anything which you feel to be of use. But of course if you do 
not look at it as I do it will not be worth while to do what must 
cost much labour, with little prospect of a satisfactory result. 

“If you do not feel quite clear either way, perhaps we might 
meet and talk it over. It would be a great pleasure to me to 
make your acquaintance, and I could easily go to town for 
the purpose for the day. I hope I have made it clear that it is 
the tone and the apparent animus of certain paragraphs far more 
than any view which I believe you really intended to convey, 
that makes me anxious about the book. Other passages show 
an appreciation of his great qualities which the ordinary reader 
will not be able to reconcile with the tone of which I speak; 
and these passages make me hope that you and I will really 
find ground of agreement on this matter. But as the book 
stands, the hostile animus appears to be your own feeling, and 
colours the book as a whole. 

“Very faithfully yours, 


‘“WILFRID WARD. 


“P.S. I think, briefly, that the world will say that your book 
intimates that Manning was full of ambition, and a hypocrite. 
What you surely want to convey is that ambition was one of his 
temptations (I should rather have thought love of power), and 
that in some crises his diplomacy could not be ultimately 
acquitted of something inconsistent with due straightforward- 


ness.”’ 
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“Nov. 14th, 1893. 
““My DEAR SIR, 


“TI hope to be in London next week and that we may be 
able to arrange for a talk about your book. If you could let 
me know at what time in the day it would be most convenient 
for me to call I would endeavour to go to you at that time. I 
could reach London by half-past ten. 

‘“T have read your letter with interest; but you do not go 
into the two instances I gave in which it seemed to me that 
you had only given a hostile view of Cardinal Manning’s conduct 
without representing the more favourable view; I mean the 
cases of his 5th November sermon and of his defence of himself 
in the journal from the charge of worldliness. 

“The former case seems to me especially important. Speak- 
ing generally if I felt that Manning’s vivid recognition of the 
supernatural and the greatness of his character where it was 
great was depicted with thorough sympathy and formed the 
main theme of the book, I should be not at all unwilling that his 
shortcomings should be indicated. But so far I do not feel that 
his real greatness 7s done justice to, and the proportion given to 
criticism seems to me undue. 

“The last part of your letter a little alarms me. You surely 
do not mean to give prominence to some of the unbalanced 
moods of his old age, or to print 1m extenso passages which he 
wrote in such moods? Surely he did not mean this in giving 
the papers to you? . . . J suppose anyone is liable to write 
what his better self regrets, but what if published may make 
the average reader not believe in the better self. 

“But I trust I have misunderstood this part of your letter. 
I quite feel that a passing reference to some of the peculiar 
characteristics of his old age is necessary. But to give them 
such prominence as would make the English mind dwell on them 
rather than on his greater qualities, might, of course, as you 
will feel, do harm which could scarcely be undone. 

“Tf the public which has just begun to look on Pusey as a 
saint came to regard Manning as a fanatic and a hypocrite, it 
would be a very serious thing. 

“Yours faithfully, 


““W. WARD.” 


“Nov. 30th, 1893. 

“DEAR MR. PURCELL, 0 ae 
“YT enclose one more sheet. I don’t see how you can imply 
that Manning was simply telling an untruth in speaking of 
his vocation to the Church as ‘a call from God’ (slips 33-4) 
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or in what he says of his feeling about the Anglican Episcopate. 
The substitution I have suggested seems to me as much as can 
be said and it leaves your real point untouched—namely that 
he probably acted from ‘mixed motives.’ Surely as you imply 
in slip 37 that M. would have destroyed Ward’s letter but for 
an oversight the reader will say, ‘then it ought not to be pub- 
lished ’? 

“You will, of course, understand that while from a sense 
of the great public importance of your book I am only too glad 
to read the proofs and make suggestions, for the very same 
reason—namely, the importance of the book—I shall not thereby 
forgo the right of speaking in print quite freely of it when 
it appears. This may be necessary, and I think it right to say 
so beforehand. No doubt if throughout the book you concur 
with my suggestions, you will have anticipated any criticisms 
of importance which I might make; but on the other hand we 
may come to a matter of importance in which we entirely differ, 
and in that case I should not wish my work in connection with 
the early part, undertaken in response to your invitation, to 
tie my hands. 

“But I trust indeed that we shall in point of fact find our- 
selves in agreement.” 

“Yours truly, 


‘“WILFRID WARD.” 


“Dec. 5th, 1893. 
“DEAR MR. PURCELL, 


“Either my letter was expressed very inaccurately or my bad 
writing must be accountable for your having very much mis- 
understood me. I perfectly agree with you that if the attach- 
ment to Miss Deffell was serious there is no reason whatever to 
[deny] that it was such. My criticism there as [elsewhere] 
was not that I wished such facts suppressed or made too little 
of, but that there, as elsewhere, you represent as certain facts 
what the evidence you give fails to establish. I did not think 
any evidence you gave proved more than a boyish attachment, 
nor did I see that the letters to Anderdon contained the allu- 
sions you supposed. Wordsworth’s letter, you know, you have 
not printed and I have not seen. This is what you rest on in 
your last letter to me, and if you refer back to my letter you will 
see that it had occurred to me that Wordsworth’s letter might 
be the one substantial bit of evidence in the matter, and that 
one of my suggestions was that you should confine yourself to 
reproducing it. Of course I could not say more because I had 
not seen the letter. The sum of what I have to say on this 
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matter is that it should be treated very briefly and by the accurate 
statement of facts, and not of insinuations which are beyond 
the evidence. 

“I emphasise this because I must strongly disclaim what 
your letter ascribes to me—namely a wish that a picture of 
Manning should be given inconsistent with the facts of the 
case. Some suppressions are called for because there are facts 
and documents which are misleading without explanations 
which you may not be in a position to give, or which without 
such explanations would seem to mean more than they really 
did. If you took shorthand notes of all that a man said when- 
ever he was out of temper and printed them 7m extenso, you 
would not be giving a true picture of his character though your 
facts would be true. I must repeat, then, that the one chief 
object of all my criticisms is to make the picture of Manning a 
true one and not a misleading one, and I trust that this makes a 
basis of agreement between us. 

“TI quite concur that I will refrain in general conversation 
from any final criticism [about a book] which I recognise to be 
in process of revision. I should add that the general line 
you have taken is very widely known and that quite half a dozen 
or more persons referred to it in speaking to me, without having 
any knowledge that I had seen any of it. It was in this way 
that I first became anxious about some of the later scenes in 
Manning’s life—in 1895 and afterwards—which of course I 
have not seen in proof. But I really think from your letter 
that a good deal of this impression is in connection with points 
which will naturally be modified in revising the proofs, and I 
shall not fail to say this should opportunity offer. 

‘“T did not keep a copy of my last letter to you as I have done 
of nearly all the others; but please take what I have said above 
as expressing my aim and my view. My aim is to attain a 
picture of Manning, true and in true proportion. And my view 
is that, for this purpose, suppressions are occasionally needed, 
not of facts but of such statements or interpretations of facts 
as give them a wrong proportion and significance. 


“Yours truly, 
‘WILFRID WARD.” 


APPENDIX B 
THE SYNTHETIC SOCIETY 
{.—LisT oF RULES. 


I. The objects of the Society are to consider existing 
Agnostic tendencies, and to contribute towards a working 
philosophy of religious belief. 


2. Should any question in controversy between different 
communions be raised in discussion, it should be borne in 
mind that the Society aims at mutual understanding among 
its members, with a view to the maintenance of those beliefs 
which they hold in common. 


3. The members of the Society shall dine together in 
January, February, March, April, and May, on the last 
Friday of the month, unless another day in the same week 
be found more suitable, in which case due notice shall be 
given to all members. After dinner a Paper shall be read 
and discussed, having been previously printed and circulated 
among the members. 


4. The reading of the Paper shall not occupy more than 
half an hour. 


5. Each member shall be allowed seven minutes for his 
remarks, and after all who wish to take part in the discus- 
sion have spoken, the reader of the Paper shall reply. 


6. The Chairman may, at his discretion, give permission 
for an informal conversation, after the formal criticisms 
are concluded. 


7. The Chairman shall be elected annually. 


8. Two guests, but not more, may be invited to the dinner 
and meeting, provided that their names are submitted to 
the Chairman and approved by him at least a fortnight 
before the meeting to which they are asked. 


g. The election of new members must be unanimous. 
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II.—COMPLETE LIST OF MEMBERS, 1896-1908: 


Mr. Balfour 

Dr. Talbot (afterwards Bishop 
of Southwark) 

Canon Gore (afterwards Bishop 
of Birmingham) 

Mr. R. H. Hutton 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward 

Mr. George Wyndham 

Mr. Gerald Balfour 

Dr. Martineau 

Rev. T. B. Strong (afterwards 
Dean of Christ Church) 

Dr. William Barry 

Mr. Bertram Talbot 

Professor Upton 

Mr. W. J. Williams 

Lord Hugh Cecil 

Lord Warkworth (afterwards 
Earl Percy) 

Mr. Clement Webb 

Mr. J. A. Bryce 

The Hon. Alfred Lyttelton 

Professor A. V. Dicey 

Lord Rayleigh 

Baron F. von Hiigel 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers 

Dr. Hastings Rashdall 

Mr. Herbert Studd 

Canon Scott Holland 

Father R. F. Clarke 

Principal Gent 

Sir Alfred Lyall 


Professor J. A. Stewart 

Professor Oliver Lodge 
(afterwards Sir Oliver Lodge) 

Dr. Bigg 

Professor Calderwood 

Professor Adam Smith 

Professor Andrew Seth (after- 
wards Seth-Pringle-Pattison) 

Professor R. C. Jebb (after- 
wards Sir Richard Jebb) 

Professor Henry Sidgwick 

Professor James Ward 

Mr. Bailey Saunders 

Mr. Bernard Holland 

Professor Staunton 

Rev. Wilfrid Richmond 

Dr. Hodgson 

Father Tyrrell 

Mr. Cornish (Vice-Provost of 
Eton) 

Dr. McTaggart 

Mr, J. A. Smith 

Father Waggett 

The Dean of Westminster (Dr. 
Armitage Robinson) 

Mr. W. H. Moberly 

Mr. W. Temple 

Rev. R. J. Campbell 

Professor Lowes Dickinson 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton 

Professor Caldecott 


III.—CoONCESSIONS AND QUESTIONS. 


Concessions 


1. The general value of religion—in particular of Christi- 
anity as now actually living and operative in Christians of 
all denominations—to average human beings, and therefore 
to human society, as actually existing. 


2. The failure of attempts to find a socially effective 
substitute for Christian Theism (such as, e.g. Comte’s 


Religion of Humanity). 
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3. The general validity of the methods and main con- 
clusions of Modern Science, especially the doctrine of 
Biological Evolution (as negativing the old belief in the special 
creation of living kinds). 


4. The prima facie tendency of modern science to exclude 
theological conceptions from the general view of the universe 
formed on a scientific basis. 


5. The actual impossibility of finding a satisfactory 
explanation of the development of scientific knowledge. 


We think it will also be agreed that for the purposes of our 
debates no arguments should be based on the assumption of 
either a supernatural inspiration of the Bible or a supernatural 
authority residing in the Church; although, of course, arguments 
may be drawn from the facts of the origin and subsequent 
history of Christianity, so far as ascertainable by accepted 
historical methods. 


Questions 


1. The evidence for the operation, in the process of the 
world and especially in human history, of a power that 
“makes for righteousness,’’ in a manner or degree not to 
be accounted for by naturalistic explanations of the origin 
and development of morality, or, briefly, the Moral Order 
or Moral Government of the World. 


2. Moral Government from the point of view of indi- 
viduals. Divine Justice, mundane and supramundane. 
Indispensability to Morality of the belief in Moral Govern- 
ment, reconciling Virtue and Happiness: implication of the 
belief in immortality, or at least survival after death. 


3. Ascription to the Deity of (a) Personality, (b) Prefer- 
ential Volition, (c) apparently emotional characteristics 
(Love and Anger). 


4. Assumptions as to the relation of God to Nature 
involved in Prayer for (a) physical, (6) spiritual changes. 


5. Supposing adequate agreements attained as to the 
Tests whereby we recognise in subjective impressions indi- 
cations of objective truth—e.g. indications of an objective 
external world in our sense perceptions—how far would the 
application of such tests tell for the objective truth of 
Theism? 
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6. How far can religious philosophy be regarded as experi- 
mental in the individual or in the race? 


7. How far is it possible or desirable to acquiesce ulti- 
mately in the Subjectivity of theological beliefs, and to 
regard creeds (or absence of creed) of educated persons as 
normally varying with their felt moral or emotional needs? 
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